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CHAPTER I. 

Satübday came. - Tom, ragged clouds were dri- 
ven across the sky. It was not a becoming day for 
the scenerj, and the little girls regretted it much. 
First thej hoped for a change at twelve o'clock, and 
then at the aftemoon tide-turning. But at neither 
time did the sun show his face. 

"Papa will never buy this dear place," said Eliza- 
beth, sadlj, aa she watched the weather. "The sun 
is everythiAg to it. The sea looks quite leaden to- 
daj, and there is no sparkle on it. And the sands, 
that were so yellow and sun-speckled on Thursday, 
are all one duU brown now." 

"Never mind! to-morrow may be better," smd 
Ruth, cheerily. 
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"I wonder what tilH,e*£hey will come at?" inquired 
Mary. 

'^Your paj)^**$atd they would be at the Station at 

• • • • / 

five o'cloc^.**.And the landlady at the Swan said it 
would tabe.^hem half an hour to get here." 

"Aqq-they are to dine at six?" asked Elizabeth. 

**Xes," answered Ruth. "And I think if we had 
/^N lea half an our earlier, at half-past four, and then 
,*-.went out for a walk, we should be nicely out of the 
way just during the bustle of the arrival and dinner; 
and we could be in the drawing-room ready against 
your papa came in after dinner." 

"Oh! Ihat would be nice,'* said they; and tea was 
ordered accordingly. 

The south-westerly wind had dropped, and the 
clouds were stationary, when they went out on the 
sands. They dug little holes near the in-coming tide, 
and made canals to them from the water, and blew 
the light sea-foam against each other; and then stole 
on tiptoe near to the groups of grey and white sea- 
gtdls, which despised their caution, flying softly and 
slowly away to a little distance as soon as they drew 
near. And in all this Buth was as great a child as 
any. Only she longed for Leonard with a mother's^ 
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longing, as indeed she did every day, and all hours of 
the day. By-and-by the clouds thickened yet more, 
and one or two drops of rain were feit. It was very 
little, but Ruth feared a shower for her delicate Eliza- 
beth, and besides, the September evening was fast 
closing icr the dark and sanless day. As they turned 
homewards in the rapidly increasing dusk, they sav^" 
three figures on the sand near the rocks, Coming in 
their direction. 

"Papa and Mr. Donne!" exclaimed Mary. "Now 
we shall see him!" 

"Which do you make out is him?" asked Eli- 
zabeth. 

"Oh! the tall one, to be sure. Don't ybu see 
how papa always turns to him, as. if he was speak:- 
ing to him, and not to the other?" 

"Who is the other?" asked Elizabeth. 

"Mr. Bradshaw said that Mr. Farquhar and Mr. 
Hickson would come with him. But that is not Mr. 
Farquhar, I am sure," said Ruth. 

The girls looked at each other, as they ^ways did, 
when Ruth mentioned Mr. Farquhar *s name; but 
she was perfectly unconscious both of the look and 
of thp conjectures which gave rise^to it. 
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As floon afl the two parties drew near, Mr. Brad- 
shaw called out in bis strong voice, 

^'Well, my dears! we foond there was an hour 
before dinner, so we came down upon the sands, and 
bere you are." 

Tbe tone of bis voioe assured tbem tbat be was 
in a bland and indulgent mood, and tbe two little 
girls ran towards bim. He kissed tbem, and sbook 
bands witb Rutb; told bis companions Üiat these 
were tbe little girls wbo were tempting bim to tbis 
extravagance of purcbasing Eagle*s Crag; and tben, 
ratber donbtfuUy, and because be saw tbat Mr. Donne 
expected it, be introduced '^My daugbters' governess, 
Mrs. Denbigb.'* 

It was growing darker every moment, and it was 
time tbey sbould basten back to tbey rooks, wbicb 
were even now indistinet in tbe grey haze. Mr. 
Bradsbaw beld a band of eaeb of bis daugbters, and 
Rntb walked alongside, tbe two stränge gentlemen 
being on tbe outskirts of tbe party. 

Mr. Bradsbaw began to give bis little girls some 
bome news. He told tbem tbat Mr. Farqubar was 
ill, and could not accompany tbem; bat Jemima and 
tbeir mamma were.quite well. 
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The gentleman nearest to Ruth spoke to her. 

''Are jon.lond of the sea?" asked he. There was 
no answer, so he repeated hüs qoestion in'a different form. 

''Do Jon enjoj fitajing bj the sea^side^ I should 
rather ask?" 

The reply was "Yes^" rather breathed out in a 
deep Inspiration than spoken in a sound* The sands 
heaved and trembled beneath Ruth. The figures near 
her yanished into stränge nothingness) the soundö of 
their voices were as distant sounds in a dream, while 
the echo of one voice thrilled through and through. 
She could have canght at his arm for support, in the 
awful dizziness which wrapped her up, bodj and souL 
That voice I No! if name, and face, and figure, were 
all changed, that voice wad the same which had 
touched her girüsh heart, which had spoken most 
tender words of love, which had won, and wrecked 
her, and which she had last heard in the low mut- 
terings of fever. She dared not look round to see the 
figure of him who spoke, dark as it was. She knew 
he was there — she heard him speak in the manner 
in which he used to address strangers years ago; 
perhaps she answered him, perhaps she did not — 
God knew. It seemed as if weights Vere tied to 
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her feet — m if the steadfast rocks receded — as if 
time stood still; — it wa« bo long, so terrible, that 
path across the reeling sand. 

At the foot of the rocks they separated. Mr. 
Bradshaw, afraid lest dinner should cool, preferred 
tho shorter way for himself and his friends. On 
Elizabeth's account, the girls were to take the longer 
and easier path, which wound upwards through a 
rocky fleld, where larks' nests abounded, and where 
wild thyme and heather weire now throwing out their 
sweets to the soft night-air. 

Tho little girls spoke in eager discussion of the 
strangers. They appealed to Ruth, bat Ruth did 
not answer, and they were too impatient to convince 
eaoh other to repeat the question. The first little 
asoent from the sands to the field surmounted, Ruth 
sat down suddenly, and covered her face with her 
hands. This was so unusual — their wishes, their 
goodi was so invariably the nile of motion or of 
rest in their waiks — that the girls, suddenly checked, 
stood silent and afiV^ighted in surprise. They were 
•tiU more starüed when Ruth wailed aloud some 
inariiculate words« 

^^Ars you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh?" asked 
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Elizabeth, gently^, kneeling down on the grass by 
Buth. 

She sat facing the west, The low watery twilight 
was on her face as she took her hands away. So 
pale, so haggard, so wild and wandering a look, the 
:girls had never seen on human countenance before. 

"Well! what are you doing here with me? You 
should not be with me," said she, shaking her head 
^lowly. 

They looked at eaeh other. 

"You are sadly tired,'' said Elizabeth, soothingly^ 
"Come home, and let me help you to bed. I will 
teil papa you are ill, and ask him to send for a 
doctor." 

Buth looked at her, as if she did not understand 
the meaning of her words. No more she did at 
first. But by-and^by the duUed brain began to 
think most vividly and rapidly, and she spoke in a 
Sharp way which deceived the girls into a belief that 
nothing had been the matter. 

"Yes! I was tired. I am tired. Those sands — 
oh! those sands, those weary, dreadful sands! But 
that is all over now. Only my heart aches still. 
Feel how it flutters and beats," said she, taking 
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Elizabeth's band, and holding it to her side. ''I am 
quite well, though," she continaed, reading pity in 
the child's looks, Hs she feit the trembling, quivering 
beat. "We will go straight to the dressing-room, 
and read a chapter, that will still mj heart; and 
then I'U go to bed, and Mr. Bradshaw will excuse 
me, I know, this one night. I only ask for one 
night. Put on jour right frocks, dears, and do all 
you ought to do. But I know you will," said she, 
bending down to kiss Elizabeth, and then, before 
she had done so, raising her head abruptly. '^Toa 
ar© good and dear girls — God keep you so!" 

By a streng effort at self-command, she went 
onwards at an even pace, neither rushing nor pausing 
to sob and think. The very regularity of motion 
calmed her. The front and back doors of the house 
were on two sides» at right angles with each other. 
They all shrunk a little from the idea of going in at 
the front door^ now that the stränge gentlemen were 
about, and, accordingly, they went through the quiet 
farm-yard right into the bright, ruddy kitchen, where 
the seryants were dashing about with the dinner 
t^ings. It was a contrast in more than colour to 
the lonely dusky üeld, which even the little girls per* 
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ceived; and'the noise, fhe warmth, the veiy büstle of 
the Bervants, were a positive relief to Ruth, and for 
the time lifted off the heavy press. of pent-up passion. 
A silent honse, with moonlit rooms, or with a faint 
gloom brooding over the apartments, would bave been 
more to be dreaded. Then, she must have given 
\iray, and cried out. As it was, she went up the old 
awkward back stairs, and into the room they were to 
flit in. There was no candle. Mary yolunteered to 
go down for one; and when she returned she was fall 
of the wonders of preparation in the drawing-room, 
and ready and eager to dress, so as to take her place 
there before the gentlemen had finished dinner. But 
she was strack by the stränge paleness of Rath's face, 
now that the h'ght feil upon it. 

"Stay up here, dear Mrs. Denbigh! We'U tel! 
pi^a yoa are tired, and are gone to bed." 

Another time Ruth would have dreaded Mr. 
Bradshaw's displeasure; for it was an understood 
thing that no one was to be ill or tired in bis house* 
hold withont leave asked, and cause given and as* 
signed. But she never thought of that now. Her 
great desire was to hold quiet tili she was alone. 
Quietness it was not — it was rigidity ; but she suc-> 
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ceeded in being rigid in look and movement, and 
went through her duties to Elizabeth (who preferred 
remaining with her up-stairs) with wooden precision. 
But her heart feit at times like ice, at times like 
burning fire; alwajs a heavj, heavy weight within 
her. At last Elizabeth went to bed. Still Ruth 
dared not think. Mary would come up-stairs soon; 
and with a stränge, sick, shrinking yearning, Ruth 
awaited her — and the crumbs of intelligence she 
might drop ont about him. Ruth's sense of hearing 
was quickened to miserable intensitj as she stood 
before the chimney-piece, grasping it tight with both 
hands — gazing into the dying fire, but seeing — not 
the dead grey embersj or the little sparks of vivid 
light that ran hither and thither among the wood- 
ashes — but an old farm-house, and climbing winding 
road, and a little golden breezy common, with a rural 
inn on the hill-top, far, far away. And through the 
thoughts of the past came the sharp sounds of the 
present ^ of three voices, one of which was almost 
silence, it was so hushed. Indifferent people would 
only have guessed that Mr. Donne was speaking by 
the quietness in which the others listened; but Ruth 
heard the voice and many of the words, though they 
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conveyed no idea to her mind« She was too much 
stunned even to feel curious to know to what tliey 
related. He spoke. That was her one fact. 

Presently up cameMary, bounding, exultant. Papa 
had let her stay up one quarter of an hour longer, because 
Mr. Hickson had asked. Mr. Hickson was so clever I She 
did not know what to make of Mr. Donne, he seemed such 
a dawdle. But he was very handsome. HadButh seen him? 
Oh, no! She conld not, it was so dark on those stupid 
sands. Well, never mind, she would see him to- 
morrow. She must be well to-morrow. Papa seemed 
a good deal put out that neither she nor Elizabeth 
were in the drawing-room to-night; and his last words 
were, "Teil Mrs. Denbigh Ihope" (and papa's "hopes" 
always meant "expect") "she will be able to make 
breakfast at nine o'clock;" and then she would S£e 
Mr. Donne. 

That was all Ruth heard about him. She WQnt 
with Mary into her bedroom, helped her to undress, 
and put the candle out. At length she was alone in 
her own room! At length! 

But the tension did not give way immediately. She 
fastened her door, and threw open the window, cold 
and threatening aa was the night. She tore o£f her 
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gown; she put her hair back from her heated face. It 
seemed now as if she conld not think — as if thonght 
and emotion had been repressed so sternlj that they 
would not come to relieve her stnpified brain. Till all 
at once, like a flash of lightning, her life, .past and 
present, was revealed to her to its minutest detail. 
And when she saw her very present "Now," the 
Strange confusion of agony was too great to be borne, 
and she cried alond. Then she was qaite dead, and 
listened as to the sound of galloping armies. 

"If I might see him! If I might see him! If I might 
just ask him why he left me; if I had vexed him in 
any way; it was so stränge — so cruell It was not 
him, it was his mother," said she, almost iiercely, as 
if änswering herseif. "Oh, God! but he might have 
found me out before this," she continued, sadly. "He 
did not care for me, as I did for him. He did not 
care for me at. all,'' she went on wildly and sharply. 
"He did me cruel härm. I can never again lift np 
my face in innocence. They think I have forgotten all, 
because I do not speak. Oh, darling lovel am I talk- 
Ing against you?" asked she, tenderly. "I am so torn 
and perplezed! You, who are the father of my child!" 

But that very drcumstance, füll of sueh tender 
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meaning in many cases, threw a new light into her 
mmd. It changed her from thewoman into the mother 
— the Stern guardian of her child. She was still for 
8 time, thinking« Then she began again, but in a 
low, deep yoicei 

''He left me. He mi^t have been hurried o£f, but 
he might have inquired — he might have learnt, and 
explained. He left me to bear the bürden and the 
shame; and never cared to learn, as he might hav« 
done, of Leonard's birth. He has no love for bis 
child, and I will have no love for hin»." 

She raised her voice while uttering this determina- 
tion, and then, feeling her own weakness, she moaned 
out, «Alas! alasl" 

And then she started up, for all this time she had 
been rocking herseif backwards and forwards as she 
sat on the ground, and began to pace the room with 
hurried steps. 

"What am I thinking of? Where am I? I who 
have been praying these years and years to be worthy 
to be Leonard's mother. My 6od! what a depth of 
sin is in my heart! Why, the old time would be as 
white as snow to what it would be now, if I sought 
him out, and prayed for the explanation, which should 
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re-establish him in my heart. I who have striven (ot 
made a mock of trying) to learn God's holy will, in 
Order to bring up Leonard into the ftiU strength of a 
Christian — I who have taught his sweet innocent 
Ups to praj 'Lead us not into temptation, btit deliver 
US from evil;' and yet, someliow, IVe been longing 
to give him to his father, who is — who is — " she 
almost choked, tili at last she cried sharp out, '^Oh, 
mj God! I do believe Leonard's* father is a bad man, 
and yet, oh! pitiful God, I love him; I cannot forget 
— I cannot!" 

She threw her body half out of the window into 
the cold night air. The wind was rising, and came in 
great gusts. The rain beat down on her. It did her 
good« A still, calm night would not have soothed 
her as this did. The wild tattered clöuds, hurrying 
past the moon, gave her a foolish kind of pleasure 
that almost made her smile a vacant smile. The blast- 
driven rain came on her again, and drenched her hair 
through and through. The words "stormy wind ful- 
filling his Word" came into her mind. 

She sat down on the floor. This time her hands 
were clasped round her knees. The uneasy rocking 
motion was stilled. 
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"I wonder if my darling is frightened with this 
blustering, noisy wind. I wonder if he is awake." 

And then her thoughts went back to*the various 
times of old, when, affrighted by the weather — sounds 
so niysterious in the night — he had crept into her 
bed and clung to her, and she had soothed him, and 
sweetly awed him into stillness and childlike faith, by 
telling him of the goodness and power of God. 

Of a suddön, she crept to a chair, and there knelt 
as in the very presence of God, hiding her face, at 
first not speaking a word (for did He not know he^ 
heart), but by-and-by moaning out, amid her sobs and 
tears (and now for the first time she wept), 

"Oh, my God, help me, for I am very weak. My 
God! I pray thee be my rock and my strong fortress, 
for I of myself am nothing. , If I ask in His name, 
thou wilt give it me. In the name of Jesus Christ I 
pray for strength to do Thy will!" 

She could not think, or, indeed, remember any- 
thing but that she was weak, and God was strong, 
and "a very present help in time of trouble;" and the 
'wind rose yet higher, and the house shook and vibrated 
as, in measured time, the great and terrible gusts 
came from the four quarters of the heavens and blew 
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arouad it, djing awaj in the distance wkh loud and 
nnearthly wails, which were not ntterij still Wfeit 
the flM>iind 6f the coniing blast was heard like the tmm- 
pets of the yanguard oi Üie Prinoe ci Air. 

There was a knock at the bedroom do<Hr — a Ktfla 
gentle knock, and a soft, child's Toice. 

'^Mrs. Denbigh, maj I come in, please? I am so 
firightened!" 

It was Elizabeth. Buth calmed her passionale 
breathing by one hasty draught of water, and opened 
the door to the timid girl. 

''Oh, Mrs. Denbigh! did 70a ever hear sndi a 
night? I am so frightened! and Mary sleeps so sonnd." 

Buth was too much shaken to be able to speak aU 
at onee; bot she took fUizabeth in her arms to reassure 
her. Elizabeth stood back. 

"Why, how wet you are, Mrs. Denbigh! and there 'g 
the window open, I do believe! Oh, how cold it isl** 
Said she, shivering. 

"Get into my bed; dear!" Said Buth. 

''But do come too! The candle gives such a 8träag0 
light with that long wick, and, somehow, your fac# 
does not look like you. Please, put the candle oat» 
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and CQme to bed. I am so frightened, and it seems 
a» if I shauld be safer if you were by me." 

Buth shut the window, and went to bed. Eliza- 
beth was all shivering and quaking. To soothe her, 
jßuth made a great efibrt; and spoke of Leonard and 
his fears, and, in a low hesitating voice, she spoke of 
God's tender mercy, but very humbly, for she feared 
lest Elizabeth should think her better and holier than 
she was. The little girl was soon asleep, her fears 
lorgotten; and Buth, worn out by passionate emotion, 
and obiiged to be still for fear of awaking her bed- 
fellow, went off into a short slumber, through the 
depths of which the echoes of her waking sobs quiver- 
ed up. 

When she awoke, the grey light of autumnal dawn 

was in the room. Elizabeth slept on; but Buth heard 

the servants about, and the early farm-yard sounds. 

After she häd recovered from the shock of conscious- 

ness and recoUection, she collected her thoughts with 

a Stern calmness. He was here. In a few hours she 

must meet him. Aere was no escape, except through 

subterfuges and contrivances that were both false and 

cowardly. How it would all turn out she could not 

say, or even guess. But of one thing she was clear, 
Rulh. n. 2 
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and to one ihihg she woiild bold fast; tbat was, that, 
come what might, she would obey God's law, and, be 
tbe end of all wbat it migbt, sbe would say "Thy will 
be dohe!" Sbe only asked for strengtb enougb to do 
tbis wben tbe time came. How tbe time would come 
— wbat speecb or action would be requisite on ber 
part, sbe did not know — sbe did not even try to 
conjecture. Sbe left tbat in His bands. 

Sbe was icy cold, but very calm wben tbe break- 
fast^bell rang. Sbe went down immediately; because 
sbe feit tbat tbere was less cbance of a recognition, if 
sbe were already at ber place bebind tbe tea-urn, and 
busied witb tbe cups, tban if sbe came in after all 
were settled. Her beart seemed to stand still, but sbe 
feit almost a stränge exultant sense of power over ber- 
self. Sbe feit, ratber tban saw, tbat be was not tbere. 
Mr. Bradsbaw and Mr. Hickson were, and so busy 
talking election-politics tbat tbey did not interrupt tbeir 
conversation even wben tbey bowed to ber. Her pupils 
sat one on eacb side of ber. Before tbey were quite 
settled, and wbile tbe otber two gentlemen yet bung 
over tbe fire, Mr. Donne came in. Rutb feit as if tbat 
moment was like deatb. Sbe bad a kind of desire to 
make some sbarp sound, to relleve a cboking sensu- 
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tion, but it was over in an instant, and sbe sat on 
very composed and silent — to all outward appearance, 
the very model of a governess who knew her place. 
And by-and-by sbe feit strangely at ease in her sense 
of power. Sbe eould even listen to wbat was being 
Said. She had never dared as yet to look at Mr. 
Donne, though her heart burnt to see him once again. 
He sounded changed. The voice had lost its fresh and 
youthful eagerness of tone, though in peciiliarity of 
modulation it was the same. It could never be mistaken 
for the voice of another person. There was a good 
deal Said at that breakfast, for none seemed inclined 
to hurry , although it was Sunday morning. Ruth was 
compelled to sit there, and it was good for her that 
she did. That half hour seemed to separate the pre- 
sent Mr. Donne very effectively, from her imagination 
of what Mr. Bellingham had been. She was no ana* 
lyser; she hardly even had learnt to notice cha- 
raeter; but she feit there was some stränge difference 
between the people she had lived with lately and 
the man who now leant back in his chair, listening in 
a careless manner to the conversation, but never join- 
ing in, or expressing any interest in it, unless it 
somewhere, or somehow, touched him himself. Now, 
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Mr. Bradshaw always threw himself into a subject; it 
might be in a pompous, dogmatic sort of way, but he 
did do it, whetlier it related to himself or not; and it 
was part of Mr. Hickson's trade to assume an interest 
if he feit it not. But Mr. Donne did neither the one 
nor the other. When the other two were talking of 
many of the topics of the day, he put his glass in his 
eye the better to examine into the exact nature of a 
cold game-pie at the other side of the table. Suddenly 
Kuth feit that his attention was caught by her. Until 
now, seeing his shortsightedness , she had believed 
berself safe; now her face flushed with a painful, misera- 
ble blush. But, in an instant, she was strong and 
quiet. She looked up straight at his face; and, as if 
this action took him aback, he dropped his glass, and 
began eating away with great diligence. She had seen 
him. He was changed, she knew not how. In fact, 
the expression, which had been only occasional for- 
merly, when his worse seif predominated , had become 
permanent. He looked restless and dissatisfied. But 
he was very handsome still; and her quick eye had re- 
cognised, with a sort of stränge pride, that the eyes 
and mouth were like Leonardas. Although perplexed 
by the straightforward brave look she had sent right 
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at him, he was not entirely bafiled. He thought this 
Mrs. Denbigh was certainly like poor Kuth; but this 
woman was far handsomer. Her face was positively 
Greek; and then such a proud, süperb turn of her 
head; quite queenly! A gaverness in Mr. Bradshaw's 
familj! Why, she might be a Percy or a Howard for 
the grandeur of her grace! Poor Ruth! This woman's 
hair was darker, though; and she had less colour; al- 
together a more refined-looking person. Poor Ruth! 
and, for the iirst time for several years, he wondered 
what had become of her; though, of coürse, there was 
but one thing that could have bappened, and perhaps 
it was as well he did not know her end, for most likely 
it would have made him very uncomfortable. He leant 
back in his chair, and, unobserved (for he would not 
have thought it gentlemanly to look so üxedly at her, 
if she or any one noticed him), he put up his glass 
again. She was speaking to one of her pupils, and 
did not see him. 

By Jove! it must be she, though! There were 
little dimples came out about the mouth as she spoke, 
just like those he used to admire so much in Ruth, 
and which he had never seen in any one eise — the 
sunshine without the positive movement of a smile. 
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The longer he looked the more he was convinced; and 
it was wUh a jerk that he recovered himself enough to 
answer Mr. Bradshaw's qucstion, whether he wished 
to go to church or not. 

"Church? how far — a mile? No, I think I shall 
perform my devotions at home to-daj.". 

He absolutely feit jealous when Mr. Hickson sprang 
np to open the door, as Ruth and her pnpils left the 
room. He was pleased to feel jealous again. He 
had been really afraid he was too much *'used-up" for 
such sensations. But Hickson must keep his place. 
What he was paid for, was doing the talking to the 
electors, not paying attention to the ladies in their fa- 
milies. Mr. Donne had noticed that Mr. Hickson had 
tried to be gallant to Miss Bradshaw; let him, if he 
liked; but let him beware how he behaved to this fair 
creature, Buth or no Kuth. It certainly was Euth; 
only how the devil had she played her cards so well 
as to be the governess — the respected governess, in 
jsuch a family as Mr. Bradshaw's? 

Mr. Donne's movements were evidently to be the 
guide of Mr. Hickson's. Mr. Bradshaw always dis- 
liked going to church, partly from principle, partly 
because he never could find the places in the Prayer- 
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book. Mr. Donne was in the drawiog-room as Mary 
came down ready equipped; he was turning over the 
leaves of the large and handsome Bible. SeeingMary, 
he was Struck with a new idea. 

"How Singular it is," said he, "that the name of 
Buth is so seldom chosen by those good people who 
go to the Bible before they Christen their children. Ifc 
is a very pretty name, I think." 

Mr. Bradshaw looked up. "Why, Mary!" said he^ 
"is not that Mrs. Denbigh's name?" 

"Yes, papa," replied Mary, eagerly; "and I know 
two other Euths ; there 's Ruth Brown here , and Buth 
Macartney at Eccleston." 

"And I have an aunt called Buth, Mr. Donne! I 
don't think your Observation holds good. Besides my 
daughter's governess, I know three other Buths." 

"0hl I have no doubt I was wrong. Ifc was just 
a Speech of which one perceives the folly the moment 
it is made." 

But, secretly, he rejoiced with a fierce joy over the 
success of bis de vice. 

Elizabeth came to summon Mary. 

Buth was glad when she got into the open air, and 
away from the house. Two hours were gone and over. 
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Two out of a day, a daj and a half — for it might be 
late on Monday morning beforo the Eccleston party 
retnrned. 

She feit weak and trembling in body, but strong 
in power over herseif. They had left the house in 
good time for church, so they needed not to hiirry; 
and they went leisurely along the road, now and then 
passing some country person whom they knew, and 
with whom they exchanged a kindly placid greeting. 
But presently, to Ruth's dismay, ehe heard a step be- 
hind, Coming at a rapid pace, a peculiar dank of rather 
high-heeled boots, which gave a springy sound to the 
walk, that she had known well long ago. It was like 
a nigbtmare, where the Evil dreaded is never avoided, 
never completely shunned, but is by one's side at the 
very moment of triumph in escape. There he was by 
her side; and there was still a quarter of a mile inter- 
vening between her and the church; but even yet she 
trusted that he had not recognised her. 

"I have changed my mind, you see," said he, 
quietly. "I have some curiosity to see the architecture 
of the church; some of these old country churches have 
Singular bits about them. Mr. Bradshaw kindly di- 
rected me part of the way, but I was, so much puzzied 
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hy *turns to the right,' and *turns to the leffc,* that I 
was quite glad to espy your party." 

That Speech required no positive answer of any 
kind; and no answer did it receive. He had not ex- 
pected a reply. He knew, if she were Ruth, she could 
not answer any indifferent words of his ; and her silence 
made him more certain of her i^entity with the lady 
by his side. 

"Jhe sceneiy here is of a kind new to me; neither 
grand, wild, nor yet marked by high cultivation; and 
yet it has great charms. It reminds me of some parts 
of Wales." He brieathed deeply, and then added, "You 
have been in Wales, I believe?" 

He spoke low; almost in a whisper. The little 
church-bell began to call the lagging people with its 
quick Sharp summons. ßath writhed in body and spirit, 
but struggled on. The church-door would be gained 
at last; and in that holy place she would find peace. 

He repeated in a louder tone, so as to compel an 
answer in order to conceal her agitation from the girls. 

"Have you never been in Wales?" He used "never," 
instead of "ever," and laid the emphasis on that word, 
in Order to mark his meaning to Ruth, and Ruth only. 
But he drove her to bay. 
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"I have been in Wales, Sir," she replied, in a 
calm, grave tone. "I was there many years ago. 
Events took place there, which contribute to make the 
recoUections of that time most miserable to me. I shall 
be obliged to you, Sir, if you will make no further re- 
ference to it." 

The little girls wondered how Mrs. Denbigh could 
speak in such a tone of quiet authority to Mr. Donne, 
who was almost a member of Parliament. But they 
settled that her husband must have died in Wales, 
and, of course, that would make the recoUection of 
the country ''most miserable," as she said. 

Mr. Donne did not dislike the answer, and he po* 
sitively admired the dignity with which she spoke. 
His leaving her as he did, must have made her very 
miserable; and he liked the pride that made her retain 
her Indignation, until he could speak to her in private, 
and explain away a good deal of what she might 
complain of with some justice. 

The church was reached. They all went up the 
middle aisle into the Eagle's Crag pew. He followed 
them in, entered himself, and shut the door. Ruth's 
heart sank as she saw him there; just opposite to her; 
Coming between her and the clergyman who was to 
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read out the word of God, It was merciless it 

was cruel to haunt her tbere. SHe durst not lift her 
eyes to the bright eastern light — she could not see 
how peacefully the marble Images of the dead lay on 
their tombs, for he was between her and all Light and 
Peace. She knew that his look was on her; that he 
never turned his glance awaj. She could not join in 
the prayer for the remission of sins while he was 
there, for his very presence seemed as a sign that 
their stain would never be washed out of her life. 
But, although goaded and chafed by her thoughts and 
recollections, she kept very still. No sign of emotion, 
no üush of colour was on her face, as he looked at 
her. Elizabeth could not find her place, and then 
Ruth breathed once, long and deeply, as she moved 
up the pew, and out of the straight burning glance of 
those eyes of evil meaning. When they sat down for 
the reading of the first lesson, Kuth turned the corner 
of the seat so as no longer to be opposite to him. 
She could not listen. The words seemed to be uttered 
in some world far away, from which she was exiled 
and cast out; their sound, and yet more their mean- 
ing, was dim and distant. But in this extreme tension 
of mind to hold in her be wildered agony, it so hap« 
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pened tbat one of her senses was pretematurally acute. 
While all the church and the people swam in misty 
haze, one point in a äa!rk corner grew clearer and 
clearer tili she saw (what, at another time she conld 
not have discerned at all) a face — a gargoyle I think 
they call it — at the end of the arch next to the nar- 
rowing of the nave into the chancel, and in the shadow 
of that contra ction. The face was beautiful in feature 
(the next to it was a grinning monkey), but it was 
not the features that were the most striking part. 
There was a half-open moiith, not in any way dis- 
torted out of its exquisite beauty by the intense ex- 
pression of suffering it conveyed. Any distortion of 
the face by mental agony, implies that a struggle with 
circumstance is going on. But in this face, if such 
struggle had been, it was over now. Circumstance 
had conquered; and there was no hope from mortal 
endeavour, or help from mortal creature to be had. 
But the €ye8 looked onward and upward to the ''Hills 
from whence cometh our help." And though the 
parted lips seemed ready to quiver with agony, yet 
the expression of the whole face, owing to these 
Strange, stony, and yet spiritual eyes, was high and 
consoling. If mortal gaze had never sought its mean- 
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ing before, in the deep sbadow where it had been 
placed long centuries ago, yet Ruth's did now. Wbo 
could bave imagined such a look? Wbo could bave 
witnessed — perbaps feit — sucb infinite sorrow, and 
yet dared to lift it up by Faitb into a peace so pure? 
Or was it a mere conception? If so, wbat a soul tbe 
unknown carver must bave bad! for creator and ban- 
dicraftsman must bave been one; no two minds could 
bave been in sucb perfect barmony. Wbatever it was 
— bowever it came tbere — imaginer, carver, sufibrer, 
all were long pa^sed away. Human art was ended — 
buman life done — buman suffering over; but tbis 
remained; it stilled Butb's beating beart to look on it. 
Sbe grew still enougb to hear words, wbicb bave come 
to many in tbeir time of need, and awed tbem in tbe 
presence of tbe extrem est suffering tbat tbe busbed 
World bas ever beard of. 

The second lesson for tbe morning of the 25th 
of September, in tbe 26tb chapter of St. Matthew'! 
Gospel. 

And wben they prayed agaiu, Buth's tongue was 
unloosed, and sbe also could pray, in His name, who 
underwent the agony in the garden. 

As they came out of charch,^there was a litÜ0 
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pause and gathering at the door. It had begun tö 
rain; those who had umbrellas were putting them up; 
those who had not were regretting, and wondering 
how long it w^uld last. Standing for a moment, im- 
peded by the people who were thus collected under 
the porch, Euth heard a voice close to her say, very 
low but very distinctly, • 

"I have much to say to you — much to explain. 
I entreat you to give me the opportunity." 

Euth did not reply. She would not acknowledge 
that she heard; but she trembled nevertheless , for the 
well-remembered voice was low and soft, and had y^t 
its power to thrill. She earnestly desired to know 
why and how he had left her. It appeared to her, as 
if that knowledge could alone give her a relief from 
the restless wondering that distracted her mind, and 
that one explanation could do no härm. 

"iVb.'" the higher spirit made answer; "?< must 
not heJ* 

Euth and the girls had each an umbrella. She 
turned to Mary, and said, 

"Mary, give your umbrella to Mr. Donne, and 
come under mine." Her way of speaking was short 
and decided; she «was compressing her meaning into 
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as few words as possible. The little girls obeyed in 
silence. As they went first through the church-yard 
Stile, Mr. Donne spoke again. 

"You are unforgiving," said lie. "I only ask you 
to hear me. I have a right to be heard, Euth! I 
won't believe you, are so mnch changed, as not to 
listen to me when I entreat." 

He spoke in a tone of soft complaint. But he him- 
self had done mnch to destroy the illusion which had 
hung about his memory for years, whenever Ruth had 
allowed herseif to think of it. Besides which, during 
the time of her residence in the Benson family, her 
feeling of what people ought to be had been uncon- 
sciously raised and refined; and Mr. Donne, even while 
she had to struggle against the force of past recoUec- 
tions, repelled her so much by what he was at pre- 
sent, that every Speech of his, every minute they were 
together, served to make her path more and more easy 
to follow. His voice retained something of its former 
influence. When he spoke, without her seeing him, 
she could not help remembering former days. 

She did not answer this last speech any more than 
the first. She saw clearly, that, putting aside all 
thought as to the character of their former relationship, 
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it had been dissolved by bis will — bis act and deed; 
and Ibat, tberefore, tbe power to refuse smy furtber 
intercourse wbatsoever remained witb ber. 

It sometimes seems a little stränge bow, after 
baving earnestly prayed to be delivered from tempta- 
tion, and baving given ourselves witb sbut ejes into 
God's band, from tbat time every thougbt, every out- 
ward infiuence, every acknowledged law of life, seems 
to lead US on from strengtb to strengtb. It seems 
Strange sometimes, beeause we notice tbe eoihcidence; 
but it is tbe natural, unavoidable consequence of all, 
trutb and goodness being one and tbe same, and tbere- 
fore carried out in every circumstance, external and 
internal, of God's creation. 

Wben Mr. Donne saw tbat Rutb would not ans wer 
bim, be became only tbe more determined tbat sbe 
sbould bear wbat be bad to say. Wbat tbat was be 
did not exactly know. Tbe wbole affair was most 
mysterious and piquant. 

Tbe umbrella protected Eutb from more tban tbe 
rain on tbat walk bomewards, for under its sbelter 
sbe could not be spoken to unbeard. Sbe bad not 
rigbtly understood at wbat time sbe and tbe girls were 
to dine. From tbe gatbering at meal-times sbe must 
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not shrink. She must show no Biga of weakness. But, 
oh! the relief, after that walk, to sit in her own room, 
locked up, so that neither Mary or Elizabeth could 
come by surprise, and to let her wearj frame (weary 
with beicg so long braced up to rigidity and stiff 
quiet) fall into a chair anyhow — all helpless, nerve- 
less, motionless, as if the very bones had melted out 
of her! 

The peaceful rest which her mind took was in 
thinking of Leonard. She darcd not look before or 
behind, but she could see him well at present. She 
brooded over the thought of him, tili she dreaded his 
father more and more. By the light of her child's 
purity and innocence, she saw evil clearly,* and yet 
more clearly. She thought that, if Leonard ever came 
to know the nature of his birth, she had nothing for 
it but to die out of his sight. He could never know 
— human heart could never know, her Ignorant inno- 
cence, and all the small circnmstances which had im« 
pelled her onwards. But God knew. And if Leon- 
ard heard of his mother's error, why nothing remained 
but death; for she feit, then, as if she had it in her 
power to die innocently out of such future agony; but 

that escape is not so easy. Snddenly a fresh thought 
Ruth. lU 3 
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came, and she prayed that, through whatever suffer- 
ing, ßhe might be purified. Whatever trials, woes, 
measureless pangs, God might see fit to chastise her 
with, she would not shrink, if only at last she might 
€omc into His presence in Heaven. Alas! the shrink- 
ing from suffering we cannot help. That part of her 
prayer was vain. And as for the rest, was not the 
sure justice of His law finding her out even now? 
His laws once broken, His justice and the very nature 
of those laws bring the immutable retribution; but if 
we turn penitently to Him, He enables us to bear oqr 
punishment with a meek and docile heart, '^for His 
mercy endureth for ever." 

Mr. Bradshaw had feit himself rather wanting in 
proper attention to his guest, inasmuch as he had 
been nnable, all in a minute, to comprehend Mr. Donne's 
rapid change of purpose; and, before it had entered 
into his mind that, notwithstanding the distance of the 
church, Mr. Donne was going thither, that gentleman 
was out of the sight, and far out of the reach, of his 
bnrly host. But though the latter had so far neglect- 
ed the duties of hospitality as to allow his visitor to 
sit in the Eagle's Crag pew with no other guard of 
honour than the children and the governess, Mr. Brad- 
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fihaw determined to make up for it bj extra attention 

during the remainder of ;the day. Aecordingly he 

never left Mr. Donne. Whatever wish that gentleman 

expressed, it was the study of bis host to gratify. Did 

be hint at the pleäsure which a walk in sacb beautiful 

scenery wonld give bim, Mr« Bradsbaw was willing to 

accompany bim, altboagb at Eccleston it was a prin» 

oiple with bim not to take any walks for pleäsure on 

a Sunday. Wben Mr. Donne üirned round, and re* 

coUected letters which must be written, and which 

would compel bim to stay at bome, Mr. Bradsbaw in« 

stantly gave up the walk, and remained at band, ready 

to furnish bim with any writing materials which could 

be wanted, and wlüch were not laid out in the balf^ 

furnished bouse. Nobody knew wbere Mr. Hickson 

was all this time. He had sauntered out after Mr. 

Donne, wben the latter set ofif for church, and be had 

never returned. Mr. Donne kept wondering if be 

€ould have met Ruth ■»— if, in fact, she had gone out 

with her pupils, now that the afternoon had cleared 

up. This uneasy wonder, and a few mental impre- 

cations on bis host's polite attention, together with 

tbe 'letter- writing pretence, passed away the afternoon 

— the longest afternoon he had ever spent; and of 

3* 
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weariocss he had had his. share. Lunch was lingering 
in the dining-room, left there for the truant Mr. Hick- 
ßon; but of the children or Ruth there was no sign. 
He venturcd on a distant inquiry as to their where- 
abouts. 

"They dine earlj; they are gone to church again. 
Mrs. Denbigh was a member of the Establishment 
once; and, though she attcnds cbopel at home, she 
secms glad to havc an opportunity of going to church." 

Mr. Donne was on the point of asking some further 
questions about "Mrs. Denbigh," when Mr. Hickson 
came in, loud-spoken, cheerful, hungry, and as ready 
to talk about his ramble, and the way in which he had 
lost and found himself, as he was about everything 
eise. He Jjnew how to dress up the commonest oc- 
currcnce with a little exaggeration , a few puns, and a 
happy quotation or two, so as to make it sound very 
agreeable. He could read faces, and saw that he had 
been missed; both host and visitor looked moped to 
death. He determined to devote himself to their amuse- 
ment during the remainder of the^ day, for he had 
really lost himself, and feit that he had been away too 
long on a duU Sunday, when people were apt to get 
bypped if not well amused. 
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^'It is really a shame to be in-doors in such a 
place. Rain? yes, it rained some hours ago, but now 
it is splendid weather. I feel myself quite qualified 
for guide, I assure you. I can sliow you all the beau- 
ties of the neighbourhpod, and throw in a bog and a 
nest of vipers to boot." 

Mr. Donne languidly assented to this proposal of 
going out, and tben he became restless until Mr. Hick- 
son had eaten a hasty lunch, for he hoped to meet 
Euth on the way from church, to be ncar her, and 
watch her, though he might not be able to speak 
to her. To have the slow hours roll away — to 
know he must leave the next day — and yet, so close 
to her, not to be seeing her — was more than ho 
could bear. In an impetuous kind of way, he disre- 
garded all Mr. Hickson's offers of guidance to lovely 
views, and turned a deaf ear to Mr. Bradshaw's ex- 
pressed wish of showing him the land belonging to 
the house ("very little for fourteen thousand pounds^'), v 
and set off wilfully on the road leading to the church, 
from which, he averred, he had seen a view which 
nothing eise about the place could equal. ' 

They met the country people dropping homewards. 
No Ruth was there. She and her pupils had retiirao-d 
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bj the ßeld-way, as Mr. Bradshaw informed bis guests 
at dinner-time. Mr. Donne was very captious all 
tbrougb dinner. He tbougbt it never would be over, 
and cursed Hickson's interminable stories, wbicb were 
told OD purpose to amuse bim. His beart gave a fierce 
bound wben be saw ber in tbe drawing-room witb tbe 
little girls. 

She was reading to tbem — witb bow sick and 
trembling a beart, no words can teil. But sbe could 
master and keep down outward signs of ber emotion. 
An bour more to-nigbt (part of wbicb was to be spent 
in family prayer, and all in tbe safety of Company), 
anotber bour in tbe morning (wben all would be en- 
gaged in the bustle of departure) — if, during tbis 
sbort Space of time, sbe could not avoid speaking to 
bim, sbe could at least keep bim at such a distance as 
to make bim feel that benceforward ber world and 
bis belonged to separate Systems, wide as tbe beavens 
apart. 

By degrees sbe iAt tbat be was drawing near to 
wbere sbe stood. He was by tbe table examining tbe 
books tbat lay upon it. Mary and Elizabetb drew off 
a Utile Space, awe-stricken by tbe future member for 
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£ccleston. As he bent his head over a book, he said^ 
"I implore you; jfive minutes alone." 

The little girls could not hear; but Buth, hemmed 
in so that no escäpe was possible, did hear. 

She took sudden courage, and said, in a clear 
voice, 

"Will you read the whole passage aloud? I do not 
remember it." 

Mr. Hiekson, hovering at no great distance, heard 
these words, and drew near to second Mrs. Denbigh's 
request. Mr. Bradshaw, who was very sleepy after 
his unusually late dinner, and longing for bedtime, 
joined in the request, for it would save the necessity 
for making talk, and he might, perhaps, get in a nap, 
undistnrbed and unnoticed, before the servants came in 
to prayers. 

Mr. Donne was caught; he was obÜged to read 
aloud, although he did not know what he was reading. 
In the middle of some sentence, the door opened, a 
rush of servants came in, and Mr. Bradshaw became 
particularly wide awake in an instant, and read them 
a long sermon with great emphasis and unction, wind- 
ing up with a prayer almost as long. 

Buth sat with her head drooping, more from ex- 
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haustion after a season of efiort than because she 
shunned Mr. Donne's looks. He had iso lost bis 
power over her — bis power, which had stirred her 
80 deeply the night before — that, except as one 
knowing her error and her shame , and making a cruel 
use of such knowledge, she had quite separated bim 
from the idol of her youth. And yet, for the sake of 
that first and only love, she would gladly have known 
what explanation he could offer to account for leaving 
her. It would have been something gained to her 
own self-respect, if she had learnt that he was not 
then, as she feit bim to be now, cold and egotistical, 
caring for no one and nothing bat what related to 
himself. 

Home, and Leonard — bow strangely peaceful the 
two seemed! Oh, for the rest that a dream abput 
Leonard would bring! 

Mary and Elizabeth went to bed immediately after 
prayers*, and Buth accompanied them. It was planned 
that the gentlemen should leave early the next mom« 
ing. They were to breakfast half an hour sooner, to 
catch the railway train; and this by Mr. Donne's own 
arrangement, who had been as eager about bis can- 
vassing, the week before, as it was possible for bim 
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to be, but wbo dow wished Eccleston and the Dis- 
sentiDg interest therein very fervently at the devil. 

Just as the carriage came round, Mr. Bradshaw 
turned to Buth: "Any message for Leonard beyond 
love, which is a matter of course?" 

Buth gasped — for she saw Mr. Donne catch at 
the name; she did not guess the sudden sharp jealousy 
calied out by the idea that Leonard was a grown-up 
man. - 

"Who is Leonard?" said he, to the little girl 
Standing by him; he did not knaw which she was. 

"Mrs. Denbigh's little boy,*' answered Mary. 

Under some pretence or other, he drew üear to 
Buth; and in that low voice, which she had learnt to 
loathe, he said, 

"Our child!" 

By the white misery that turned her face to stone 
— by the wild terror in her imploring eyes — by the 
gasping breath, which came out as the carriage drove 
away — he knew that he had seized the spell to make 
her listen at last. 
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. CHAPTER II. 

"H£ will take him away from me. He will take 
the child from me." 

These words rang like a toUing bell through Buth's 
head. It seemed to her that her doom was certain. 
Leonard would he taken from her! She had a firm 
conviction - — not the less firm hecause she knew not 
on what it waB based — that a child, whether legiti- 
mate or not, belonged of legal right to the father. And 
Leonard, of all children was the prince and monarch. 
Every man's heart would long to call Leonard "Child!" 
'She had been too strongly taxed to have much power 
left her to reason coolly and dispassionately, jnst then, 
even if she had been with any onewho cöuld furnish 
her with Information from which to dra|V correct con- 
clusions. The one thought haunted her night and 
day. "He will take my child away from me!" In 
her dreams she saw Leonard borne away into some 
dim land, to which she could not follow. Sometimes 
he sat in a swiftly-moving carriage, at his father's 
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ßide, and sxniled on her as he passed hy, as if going 
to promiaed pleasure. At another time, he was strag- 
gling to return to her; stretching out his little arms, 
and crying to her for the help she could not give. 
How fihe got through the days, she did not know; her 
hodj moved about and habitually acted, but her spirit 
was wlth her child. She thought often of writing and 
warning Mr. Benson of Leonard's dangel*: but then 
she shrank from recurring to circamstances> all men-' 
tion of which had ceased years ago; the very recoUec- 
tion of which seemed buried deep for ever. Besides, 
she feared occasioning discord or commotion in the 
quiet circle in which she lived. Mr. Benson's deep 
anger against her betrayer had been shown too elearly 
in the old time to allow her to think that he would 
keep it down without expression now. He would 
cease to do anything to forward his election ; he would 
oppose him as much as he could; and Mr. Bradshaw 
would be angry, and a storm would arise, from the 
bare thought of which Ruth shrank with the coward- 
liness of a person thoroughly worn out with late con- 
test. She was bodily wearied with her Spiritual buf- 
feting. 

One raotning, three or four days after their de- 
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parture, she received a letter from Miss Benson. She 
could not open it at fir§t, and put it on one side, 
clenching her hand over it all the time. At last she 
tore it open. Leonard was safe as yet. There were 
a few lines in his great round hand, speaking of evcnts 
no larger than the loss of a beautiful "alley." There 
was a sheet from Miss Benson. She always wrote 
letters in the manner of a diary. "Monday we did 
so-and-so; Tuesday, so-and-so, &c." Ruth glanced 
rapidlj down the page. Yes, here it was ! Sick, flutter- 
ing heart, be still! 

"In the middle of the damsons, when they were 
just on the fire, there was a knock at the door. My 
brother was out, and Sally was washing up, and I 
was stirring the preservc with my great apron and 
bib on; so I bade Leonard come in from the garden, 
and open the door. But I would have washed his 
face first, if I had known who it was! It was Mr. 
Bradshaw, and the Mr. Donne that they hope to send 
up to the House of Commons, as member of Parlia- 
ment for Eccleston , and another gentleman , whose 
name I never heard. They had come canvassing; and 
when they found my brother was out, they asked 
Leonard if they could see me. The child Said 'YesI 
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if I could leave the damsons;' and straightwaj came 
to call me, leaving them Standing in the passage. I 
whipped off mj apron, and took Leonard by the hand, 
for I fancied I should feel less awkward if he was with 
me, and then I went and asked them all into the study, 
for I thought I should like them to see how many 
boöks Thurstan had got. Then they began talklng 
politics at me in a very polite manner, only I could 
not make head or tail of what they meant; and Mr. 
Donne took a deal of notice of Leonard, and called 
bim to bim; and I am sure he noticed what a noble, 
bandsome boy he was, though his face was very brown 
and red, and bot with digging, and his curls all tangled. 
Leonard talked back as if he had known bim all 
his life, tili, I think, Mr. Bradshaw thought he was 
making too much noise, and bid him remember he 
ought to be Seen, not heard. So he stood as still and 
stiff as a soldier, close to Mr. Donne; and as I could 
not help looking at the two, and thinking how band- 
some they both were in their different ways, I could 
not teil Thurstan half the messages the gentlemen left 
for him. But there was one thing more I must teil 
you, though I said I would not. When Mr. Donne 
was talking to Leonard, he took off bis watch and 
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cbain and pnt it round the boy's neck, who was pleased 
enough, jou may be sure. I bade bim give it back 
to tbe gentleman, when they were all going away; and 
I was quite surprised, and very uncomfortable, wben 
Mr. Donne said he bad given it to Leonard, and tbat 
be was to keep it for bis own. I could see Mr. Brad- 
sbaw was annoyed, and be and tbe other gentleman 
spoke to Mr. Donne, and I beard tbem say, Hoo bare-^ 
faced;' and I sball neVer forget Mr. Donne's proud, 
Stubborn look back at tbem, nor bis way of saying, 
'I allow no one to interfere witb wbat I cboose to do 
witb my own.' And be looked so baugbty and dis- 
pleased, I durst say notbing at tbe time. £ut wben I 
told Tburstan, be was very grieved and angry; and 
Said be bad beard tbat our party were bribing, but 
tbat be never could bave tbougbt they would bave 
tried to do it at bis bouse. Tburstan is very mucb 
out of spiritsabout tbiselectionaltogetber; and, indeed, 
it does make sad work up and down tbe town. How- 
ever, be sent back the watch with a letter to Mr. 
Bradshaw; and Leonard was very good about it, so I 
gave bim a taste of tbe new damson-preserve on* bis 
bread for supper." 

Althougb a stranger migbt have considered tbis 
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letter wearisome from the multiplicity of the details, 
'Ruth, craved greedily after more. What had Mr. 
Donne said to Leonard? Had Leonard liked his new 
acquaintance? ^ere they likely to meet again? After 
wondering and wondering over these points , Rutk 
composed herseif by the hope that in a day or two 
ehe fihould hear again; and to secnre this end, she 
answered the letters by return of post. That was on 
Thursday. On Friday she bad another letter, in a 
Strange band. It was from Mr. Donne. No name, 
no initials were given. If it had fallen into another 
person's hands, they could not have recognised the 
writer, nor guessed to whom it was sent. It eontained 
simply these words: 

"For our child's sake, and in his name, I snmmon 
you to appoint a place where I can speak, and you 
can listen, undisturbed. The time must be on Sun- 
day; the limit of distance may be the circumference of 
your power of Walking. My words may be commands, 
but my fond heart entreats. More I shall not say now^ 
but, remember! your boy's welfare depends on your 
acceding to this request. Address B. D., Post-office, 
Eccleston." 

Buth did not attempt to answer this letter tili the 
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last five minutes before the po&t went out. She could 
not decide until forced to it. Either waj sbe dreaded. 
She was very nearly leaving the letter altogether un- 
answered. But suddenly she resolved she would know 
all, the best, the worst. No cowardly dread of her- 
seif, or of others, should make her ceglect aught that 
came to her in her child*3 name. She took up a pea 
and wrote: 

"The sands below the rocks, where we met you 
the other night. Time, afternoon church." 

Sui^day came. 

"I shall not go to church this afternoon. You 
know the way, of conrse; and I can trust you to go 
steadily by yourselres." 

When they came to kiss her befqre leaving her, 
according to their fond wont, they were Struck by the 
coldness of her face and lips. 

"Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh? How cold 
you are!" 

"Yes, darlingl I am well;'' and tears sprang into 
her eyes as she looked at their anxious little faces. 
"Go now, dears. Five o'clock will soon be here, and 
then we will have tea." 
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^And that will warm joa!" said they, leaving the 
room. 

"And then it will be over," shc mnrmiired — 

It never came into her head to watch the girls, as 

they disappeared down the lane on their way to church« 

She knew them too well to distmst their doing what 

they were töld. She sat still, her head bowed on her 

arms for a few minutes, and then rose np and went to 

put on her Walking things. Some thonghts impelled 

her to sadden haste. She crossed the field by the side 

of the house, ran down the steep and rocky path, and 

was carried by the impetus of her descent far out on 

the level sands — but not far enough for her intent. 

Without looking to the right band or to the left, where 

comers might be seen, she went forwards to the black 

posts, which, rising above the heaving waters, marked 

where the üshermen's nets were laid. She went straight 

towards this place, and hardly stinted her pace eren 

where the wet sands were glittering with the receding 

waves. Once there, she turned round, and in a darting 

glance, saw that as yet no one was near. She was 

perhaps half a mile or more from the grey silvery rocks, 

which sloped away into brown moorland, interspersed 
nmh. IL 4 
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with a field here and there of golden, vraving com. 
Behind were purple hüls, with sharp, clear ouüinea, 
touching the sky. A little on one side from where she 
stood, she saw the white cottages and houses which 
formed the village of Ahermouth, scattered up and 
down, and, on a windy hill, about a mile Inland, she 
saw the little grey church, where even now many were 
worshipping in peace. 

"Pray for me!" she sighed out, as this object 
caught her eye. 

And now, close under the heathery ßelds, where 
they feil softly down and touched the sands, she saw 
a figure moving in the direction of the great shadow 
made by the rocks — going towards the very point 
where the path from Eagle's Crag came down to the 
shore. 

"It is he!" Said she to herseif. And she turned 
round and looked seaward. The tide had turned; the 
waves were slowly receding, as if loth to lose the hold 
they had, so lately, and with such swift bounds, gained 
on the yellow sands. The eternal moan they "have 
made since the world began fiUed the ear, broken only 
by the skirl of the grey sea-birds as they alighted in 
groups on the edge of the waters, or as they rose up 
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with tlieir measured, balancing motion, and tbe sun- 
light caught their white breasts. There was no sign 
of human life to be seen; no boat, or distant sail, or 
near shrimper. The black posts there were all that 
spoke of men's work or labonr. Beyond a Stretch of 
the waters, a few pale grey hills showed like films; 
their sumraits clear, thongh faint, their bases lost in 
a vapoury mist. 

On the hard, echoing sands, and distinct from the 
ceaseless murmur of the salt sea waves, came foot- 
steps — nearer — nearer. Very near they were when 
Ruth, unwilling to show the fear that rioted in her 
heartf turned round, and faced Mr. Donne. 

He came forward, with both hands extended. 

"This is kind! my own Ruth,** said he. Ruth's 
arms hung down motionless at her sides. 

"WhatI Ruth, have you no word for me?" 

"I have nothing to say," said Ruth. 

"Why, you little revengeful creaturo! And so I 
am to cxplain all before you will even treat me with 
decent civility." 

"I do not want explanations , " said Ruth, in a 
trembling tone. "We must not speak of the past. You 
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asked me to come in Leonard's — in'my cbild's name, 
and to hear what you had to say about him." 

"But what I have to say abont him relates to you 
even more. And how can we talk about him without 
recurring to the past? That past, which you try to 
ignore — I know you cannot do it in your heart — is 
füll of happy recollections to me. Were you not-happy 
in Wales?" he said, in his tenderest tone. 

But there was no answer; not even one faint sigh, 
though he listened intently. 

"You dare not speak; you dare not answer me. 
Your heart will not allow you to prevaricate, and you 
know you were happy." 

Suddenly Buth's beautiful eyes were raised to him, 
füll of lucid splendour, but grave and serious in their 
expression; and her cheeks, heretofore so faintly 
tinged with the tenderest blush, fiashed into a ruddy 
glow. 

"I was happy. I do not deny it. "Whatever comes, 
1 will not blench from the truth. I have answered 
you." 

"And yet," replied he, secretly exulting in her ad- 
mission, and not perceiving the inner strength of which 
she must have been conscious before she would have 
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dared to make it — ^«nd jet, Bath, we «re not to 
recnr to die past! Whj not? If it was happj at tha 
time, is the recollection of it so miserable to you?" 

He tiied once more to take her hand, but she 
qnietlj st^ped back. 

^^I came to bear what jon had to saj about mj 
cbild/' Said she, beginning to feel Tery weaiy. 

''Our cbild, Ruth." 

Sb^ drew herseif np, and her face went very pale. 

^^Wbat have you to say about bim?" asked she, 
ooldly. 

**Mucb," exclaimed he — ^'mucb tbat may afiect 
bis wbole life. But it all depends upon wbetber you 
will bear me or not." 

«I listen." 

*'6ood Heavens! Ruth, you will drive me mad. 
Ob! wbat a cbanged person you are from tbe sweet, 
loving creature you were! I wisb you were not so 
beautiful." She did not reply, but he caught a deep, 
involuntary sigh. 

''Will you bear me if I speak, though I may not 
begin all at once to talk of this boy — a boy of whom 
any motber — any parent, might be proud? I could 
see that, Ruth. I bave seen bim; be looked like a 
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prince in that cramped, miserable house, and with no 
earthly advantages. It is a shame he should not have 
every kind of opportunity laid open before him." 

There was no sign of maternal ambition on the 
motionless face, though there might be some little 
spring in her heart, as it beat quick and strong at the 
idea of the proposal she imagined he was going to 
make of taking her boy away to give him the careful 
education she had often craved for him. She should 
refuse it, as she would everything eise which seemed 
to imply that she acknowledged a claim over Leonard; 
but yet sometimes, for her boy's sake, she had longed 
for a larger opening — a more extended sphere. 

"Ruth! you acknowledge we were happy once; — 
there were circumstances which, if I could teil you 
them all in detail, would show you how in my weak, 
convalescent State I was almost passive in the hands 
of others. Ah, Ruth! I have not forgotten the tender 
nurse who soothed me in my delirium. When I am 
feverish, I dream that I am again at LIan-dhu, in the 
little old bedchamber, and you, in white — which you 
always wore then, you know — flitting about me." 

The tears dropped, large and round, from Ruth's 
eyes — she could not help it — how could she? 
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"We were happy then," continued he, gaining con- 
fidence from the sight of her melted mood, and re- 
curring once more to the admission which he con- 
sidered so much in his favour. ''Can such happiness 
never return?" Thus he went on, quickly, anxious to 
lay before her all he had to offer, before ehe should 
fuUy understand his meaning. 

"If you would consent, Leonard should be always 
with you — educated where and how you liked — 
mpney to any amount you might choose to name should 
he secured to you and him — if only, Ruth — if only 
those happy days might return." 

Ruth spoke. 

^'I Said that I was happy, because I had asked 
God to protect and help me — and I dared not teil a 
lie. I was happy. OhI what is happiness Or misery 
that we should talk about them now?" 

Mr. Donne looked at her, as she uttered these 
words, to see if she was wandering in her mind, 
ihey seemed to him so utterly stränge and inco« 
herent. 

"I dare not think of happiness — I must not look 
forward to sorrow. G-od did not put me here to con- 
ßider either of these things." 
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"My dear Ruth, eompose yourself! There is no 
hurry in answering the question I asked." 

"What was it?" said Ruth. 

"1 love you so, I cannot live without you. 1 offer 
you my heart, my life — I offer to place Leonard 
whereTer you would have him placed. I have the 
power and the means to advance him in any path o| 
life you choose. All who have shown kindness to you 
shall he rewarded hy me, with a gratitude even sur- 
passing your own, If there is anything eise I can do 
that you can suggest, I will do it." 

"Listen to me!" said Ruth, now that the idea of 
what he proposed had entered her mind. "When I 
said that I was happy with you long ago, I was 
choked with shame as I said it. And yet it may be a 
vain, false excuse that I make for myself. I was very 
young; I did not know how such a life was against 
God's pure and holy will — at least, not as I know 
it now; and I teil you tnith — all the days of my 
years since I häve gone about with a stain on my 
hidden soul — a stain which made me loathe myself, 
and envy those who stood spotless andundefiled; which 
made me shrink from my child — from Mr. Benson, 
from his sister, from the innocent girls whom I teach 
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— nay, even I have cowered away from God himself; 
and what I did wrong then, I did blindly to what I 
should do now if I listened to 70U." 

She was so strongly agitated that she put her hands 
over her face, and sobbed without restraint. Then, 
taking them away, she looked at him with a glowing 
face, and beautiful, honest, wet eyes, and tried to 
speak calmly , as she asked if she needed to stay longer 
(she would have gone away at once but that she thought 
of Leonard, and ivished to hear all that his father 
might have to say). He was so Struck anew by her 
beauty, and understood her so little, that he believed 
that she only required a little more urging to consent 
to what he wished; for in all she had said there was 
no trace of the anger and resentment for his desertion 
of her, which he had expected would be a prominent 
feature — the greatest obstacle he had to encounter. 
The deep sense of penitence she expressed, he mistook 
for earthly shame; which he imagined he could soon 
soothe away. 

''Yes, I have much more to say. I have not said 
half. I cannot teil you how fondly I will — how 
fondly I do love you — how my life shall be spent in 
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ministering to your wishes. Money, I see — I koow, 
you despise — " 

"Mr. Bellingham! I will not stay to hear you speak 
to me so again. I have been sinfui, but it is not you 
who should — " She could not speak, she was so 
choking with passionate sorrow. 

He wanted to calm her, as he saw her shaken 
with repressed sobs. He put his band on her arm. 
She shook it off impatiently, and moved away in an 
instant. 

"Ruth!" Said he, nettled by her action of repug- 
nance, "I begin to think you never loved me." 

"I! — I never loved you! Do you dare to say so?" 

Her eyes flamed on him as she spoke. Her red, 
round lip curled into beautiful contempt. 

"Why do you shrink so from me?" said he, in his 
turn getting impatient. 

"I did not come here to be spoken to in this way," 
said she. "I came, if by any chance I could do 
Leonard good. I would submit to raany humiliations 
for his sake — but to no more from you." 

"Are not you afraid to brave me so?'* said he. 
"Don't you know how much you are in my power?" 

She was silept. She longed to go away, but dreaded 
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lest he should follow her, where she might be less 
subject to Interruption than she was here — near the 
fisherman's nets, which the receding tide was leaving 
eveiy momeht barer and more bare, and the posts 
they were fastened to more blackly uprising above the 
waters. 

Mr. Donne put his hands on her arms as they 
hung down before her — her hands tightly clasped 
together. 

"Ask me to let you go," said he. "I will, if yoü 
will ask me." He looked very fierce and passionate 
and determined. The vehemence of his action took 
Kuth by surprise, and the painful tightness of the 
grasp almost made her excl^im. But she was quite 
still and mute. 

"Ask me," said he, giving her a little shake. She 
did not speak. Her eyes, fixed on the distant shore, 
were slowly filling with tears. Suddenly a light came 
through the mist that obscured them, and the shut 
lips parted. She saw some distant object that gave 
her hope. 

"It is Stephen Bromley," said she. '*He is coming 
to his nets. They say he is a very desperate, violent 
man, but he will protect me," ' 
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"You obstinate, wilful creaturel" said Mr. Donne, 
releasing bis grasp. '^You forget that one word of 
mine could undeceive all these good people at £cde- 
ston; and that if I spoke out ever so little, they 
would throw 70U off in an instant. Nowl" he con* 
tinued, "do you understand how much you are in my 
power?'* 

"Mr. and Miss Benson know all -^ they have not 
thrown me off," Ruth gasped out. "Oh! for Leonard's 
sake! you would not be so cruel." 

"Then do not you be cruel to him — to me. Think 
once more!" 

"I think once more;" she spoke solemnly. "To 
save Leonard from the shame and agony of knowing 
my disgrace, I would lie down and die. Oh! perhaps 
it would be best for him — for me, if 1 might; my 
death would be a stingless grief — but to go back into 
sin would be the real cruelty to him. The errors of 
my youth may be washed away by my tears — it was 
so once when the gentle, blessed Christ was upon 
earth; but now, if I went into wilful guilt, as you 
would have me, how could I teach Leonard God's holy 
will? I should not mind bis knowing my past sin, 
compared to the awful corruption it would be if he 
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knew me living now, as you would have me, lost to 
all fear of God — " Her speech was broken by sobs. 
"Whatever may be my doom — God is just — I leave 
myself in His hands. I will save Leonard from eyiL 
Evil would it be for him if I lived with you. I will 
let him die first!" She lifted her eyes to heayen, and 
clasped and wreathed her bands together tight. Then 
she Said: '^You have humbled me enough, Sir. I shall 
leave you nöw." 

She turned away resolut ely. The dark, grey fisher- 
inan was at band. Mr. Donne folded his arms, and set 
his teeth, and looked after her. 

"What a stately Step she has! How majestic and 
graceful all her attitudes were! She thinks she has 
baffled me now. We will try something more, and bid 
a higher price." He unfolded his arms, and began to 
follow her. He gained upon her, for her beautiful 
walk was now wavering and unsteady. The works 
which had kept her in motion were running down fast. 

"Ruth!" Said he, overtaking her. "You shall hear 
me once more. Ay, look round! Your fisherman is 
near. He may hear me, if he chooses — hear your 
triumph. I am come to offer to marry you, Ruth; 
come what may, I will have you. Nay — I will mak«* 
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you hear me. I will hold this band tili jou. have heard 
me. To-morrow I will speak to any one in £ccIe8ton 
you like — to Mr. Bradshaw; Mr. — , the little minister, 
I raean. We can make it worth while for him to keep 
our secret, and no one eise need know but wbat you 
are really Mrs. Denbigb. Leonard sball still bear this 
name, bat in all tbings eise he shall be treated as my 
son. He and you would grace any Situation. I will 
take care the bighest patbs are open to him!" 

He lookcd to see the lovely face brighten into 
sudden joy; on the contrary, the head was still hang 
down with a heavy dfoop. 

"I cannot," said she; her voice was very faint 
and low. 

"It is sudden for you, my dearest. But be calm« 
It will all be easily managed. Leave it to me." 

"I cannot," repeated she, more distinct änd clear, 
though still very low. 

"*Why! wbat on earth makes you say that?*' asked 
he, in a mood to be irritated by any repetition of such 
words. 

"I do not love you. I did once. Don't say I did 
not love you then; but I do not now. I could never 
love you again. All you have said and done since you 
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came with Mr. Bradshaw to Abermouth first, has only 
made me wonder how I ever could have loved you. 
We are very far apart. The time that has pressed 
down my life like brands of hotiron, and scarred me 
for ever, has been nothing to you. You have talked 
af it with no sound of moaning in your voice —- no 
shadow over the brightness of your face; it has left no 
sense of sin on your conscience, while me it haunts 
and haunts; and yet I might plead that I was an igno- 
rant child — only I will not plead anything, for God 
knows all — But this is only one piece of our great 
difference — " 

"You mean that I am no saint," he said, impatient 
at her speech. "Granted. But people who are no 
saints have made very good husbands before now. 
Come, don*t let any morbid, overstrained conscientious- 
ness interfere with substantial happiness — happiness 
both to you and to me — for I am sure I can make 
you happy — äy! and make you love me, too, in spile 
of your pretty defiance. I love you so dearly I mußt 
win love back. And here are advantages for Leonard, 
to be gained by you quite in a holy and legitimate 
way." 

She stood very erect. 
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"If there was one thing needed to conßrm me, 70a 
have named it. Yon shall have nothiag to do with mj 
boy, by my consent, mach less by my agency. I wonld 
rather see him working on the roadside than leading 
such a life — being such a one as yon are. Yon have 
heard my mind now, Mr. Bellingham. You have 
hnmbled me — you have baited me; and if at last I 
have spoken out too harshly, and too much in a spirit 
of judgmcnt, the fault is yours. If there were no other 
reason to prevent our marriage but the one fact that it 
would bring Leonard into contact with you, that would 
be enough." 

^'It is enough!'' said he, making her a low bow. 
"Neither you nor your child shall ever more be an* 
noyed by me. I wish you a good evening." 

They walked apart — he back to the inn, to set 
off instantly, while the blood was hot in him, from 
the place where he had been so mortificd — she to 
steady herseif along tili she reached the little path, 
more like a rüde staircase than anything eise, by which 
. she had to climb to the house. 

She did not turn round for some time after she 
was fairly lost to the sight of any one on the shore; 
she clambered on, almost stunned by the rapid beating 
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of her heart. Her eyes were liot and dry; and at last 
became as if ehe were suddenly blind. Unable to go 
on, she tottered into the tangied underwood wbich 
grew among the stones, filling every niche and crerice, 
and little shelving space, with green and delicate tra* 
cery. . She sank down behind a great overhanging 
rock, which hid her from any one Coming np the path. 
An ash-tree was rooted in this rock, slanting away 
from the sea-breezes that were prevalent in most 
weathers; bnt this was a still antnmnal Sabbath e^ening. 
As Buth's limbs feil, so they lay. She had no strength, 
no power of volilion to move a finger. She conid not 
think or remember. She was literally stunned. The 
first Sharp Sensation which ronsed her from her torpor 
was a quick desire to see him oncc more; up she 
sprang, and climbed to an out-jutting dizzy point of 
rock, but a little above her sheltered nook, yet com- 
manding a wide view over the bare naked sands; — 
far away below, touching the rippling water-line, was 
Stephen Bromley, busily gathering in his nets; besides 
him there was no living creature visible. Ruth shaded 
her eyes, as if she thought they might have deceived 
her; but no, there was no one there. She went slowly 
down to her old place, crying sadly as she went. 

Ruth. //. 5 
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"Oh! if I Lad not spoken so angrily to him — the 
last things I said were so bitter — so reproachful! — 
and I shall never, never see him again!" 

She could not take in the general view and scope 
of their conversation — the event was too near her 
for that; but her heart feit sore at the echo of her last 
wordsjjust and true as their severity was. Her struggle, 
her constant fiowing tears, which feil from very weak- 
ness, made her experience a Sensation of intense bodi- 
ly fatigue; and her soul had lost the power of throw- 
ing itself forward, or contemplating anything beyond 
the dreary present, when the expanse of grey, wild, 
bleak moors, stretching wide away below a sunless 
sky, seemed only an outward sign of the waste world 
within her heart, for which she could claim no sym« 
pathy; — for she could not even define what its woes 
were; and if she could, no one would understand how 
the present time was haunted by the terrible ghost of 
the former love. 

"I am so weary! I am so weary!" she moaned 
aloud at last. "I wonder if I might stop here, and 
just die away." 

She shut her eyes, until through the closed lids 
came a ruddy blaze of light. The clouds had parted 
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away, and the sun was going down in a crimson glory 
behind the distant purple hüls. The whole western 
sky was one flame of fire. Ruth forgot herseif in 
looking at the gorgeous sight. She sat up gazing, 
and, as she gazed, the tears dried on her cheeks; and, 
Bomehow, all human care and sorrow were swallowed 
up in the unconscious sense of God's infinity. The 
sunset calmed her more than any words, however wise 
and tender, could have done. It even seemed to give 
her strength and courage; she did not know how or 
why, but so ifc was. 

She rose, and went slowly towards home. Her 
limbs were very stiff, and every now and then she had 
to choke down an unbidden sob. Her pupils had been 
long returned from church, and had busied themselvcs 
in preparing tea — an occupation which had probably 
made them feel the time less long. 

If they had ever seen a sieep-walker, they might 
have likened Ruth to one for the next few days, so 
slow and measured did her movement's seem — so far 
away was her intelligence from all that was passing 
around her — so hushed and stränge were the tones 
of her voice! They had lelters from home announcing 
the triumphant return of Mr. Donne as M.P. for Ec- 
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cleston. Mrs. Denbigh heard the news. without a 
word, and was too langnid to join in the search after 
purple and yellow flowers with which to deck the sit- 
ting-room at Eagle's Crag. 

A letter from Jemima carae the next day, summon- 
ing them home. Mr. Dotine and his friends had left 
the place, and quiet was restored in the Bi-adshaw 
honsehold; so it was time that Mary's and £lizabefh's 
holiday should cease. Mrs. Denbigh had also A letter 
-^ a letter front Miss Benson, säying that Leonard 
was not quite well. There was so much pains takeü 
to disguise anxiety, that it was very evident much an- 
xiety was feit; and the girls were almost alarmed by 
Buth's sudden change from tacitnrn languor to eagei", 
vehement energy. Body and mind Seemed dtrained to 
exertion.. Every plan that could facilitate paching anÄ 
winding-up affairs atAbermoutb, every errand änd af- 
rangemenl that could expedite their departure by one 
minute, was done by Buth with Stern promptitude. 
She spared herseif in nothing. She made them rest, 
made them lie down, while she herseif lifted weights 
and transacted business with feverish power, never 
resting, and trying never to have time to think. 

For in remembrance of the Fast there was Re- 
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morse, — how had she forgotten Leonard these last 
few days! — how had she repined and been duU pf 
heart to her blessing! And in anticipation of the 
Fiiture there was one sharp point of red light in the 
darkness which pierced her brain with agony, and 
whieh she would not see or recognise — and saw and 
reeognised all the more for such mad determination — •* 
whieh is not the true shield against the bitterness of 
the arrowB of Death. 

When ihe sea - side party arrived in Eccleston, 
they were met by Mrs. and Miss Bradshaw and Mr. 
Benson. By a firm resolution, Buth kept from shaping 
the question, ''Is he alive?" as if by giving sha|>d 
to her fears shemade Hieir realicatioo more imminent. 
She Said merely, "How is he?" bot she said it with 
drawn, tight, bloodless lips, and in her eyes Mr. Ben- 
son read her angutsh of anxiety. 

"He is very ill, but we hope he will floon be 
better. It is what every child has to go throagh." 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Mr. Bradshaw had been successful in carrying 
his point. His member had been refurned; bis proud 
opponents mortified. So the public tbought he ought 
to be well pleased; but the public were disappointed 
to See that he did not show any of the gratification 
they supposed him to feel. 

The truth was, that he had met with so many 
small raortifications during the progress of the elec- 
tion, that the pleasure which he would otherwise 
have feit in the final success of his scheme was mucb 
diminished. 

He had more than tacitly sanctioned bribery; and 
now that the excitement was over, he regretted it; 
•not entirely from conscientious motives, though ho 
was uneasy from a slight sense. of wrong-doing; but 
he was more pained, after all, to think that, in the 
eyes of somo of his townsmen, his hitherto spotlcss 
character had received a blemish. He, who had been 
so Stern and severe a censor on the undue influenco 
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exercised by the opposite party in all preceding elec- 
tions, could not expect to be spared by their adherents 
now, when there were rumonrs that the hands of the 
scrupulous Dissenters were not clean. Before, it had 
been his boast that neither friend nor enemy coüld say 
one Word against him; now, he was constantly afraid 
of an indictment for bribery, and of being compelled 
to appear before a Committee to swear to his own 
share in the business. 

His uneasy, fearful consciousness made him stricter 
and sterner than ever; as if he would quench all 
wondering, slanderous talk about him in the town 
by a renewed ansterity of uprightness; that the slack- 
principled Mr. Bradshaw of one month of ferment and 
excitement, might not be confounded with the highly- 
conscientious and deeply-religious Mr. Bradshaw, who 
went to chapel twice a day, and gave a hundred pounds 
a-piece to every charity in the town, as a sort of thank- 
offering that his end was gained. 

But he was secretly dissatisfied with Mr. Donne. 
In general, that gentleman had been rather too willing 
to act in accordance with any one's ad vice, no matter 
whose; as if he had thought it too much trouble 
to weigh the wisdom of his friends, in which case 
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Mr. Bradshaw's would have, doubtless, proved the 
most valuable. But now and then he unexpectedly, 
and utterly without reason, took the conduct of affairs 
into his own hands, as when he had been absent 
without leave only just before the day of nomination. 
No one guessed whither he had gone; but the fact of 
his being gone was enough to chagrin Mr. Bradshaw, 
who was quite ready to have picked a quarrel on this 
very head, if the election had not terminated fevourably. 
As it was, he had a feeling of proprietorship in 
Mr. Donne which was not disagreeable. He had given 
the new M.P. his seat; his resolution, his promptitude^ 
his energy, had made Mr. Donne "our member;" and 
Mr. Bradshaw began to feel proud of him accordingly. 
But there had been no one circumstance during this 
period to bind Jemima and Mr. Farquhar together. 
They were still misunderstanding each other with all 
their power. The differenee in the result was this* 
Jemima loved him all the more, in spite of quarreis 
and coolness. He was growing utterly weary of the 
petulant temper of which he was never certain; of the 
reception which varied day after day, according to the 
mood she was in and the thoughts that were upper- 
most; and he saw almost startkd to find how Tery 
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glad he was that the little girls and Mrs. Denbigh 
were Coming home. His was a cbaracter to bask ia 
peace; and lovely, quiet Buth, with her low ton«s and 
soft replies, her delicate waving movements, appeared 
to him the'^very type o£ what a woman sbould be — 
a cahn, serene soul, fashioning the body to angelio 
grace. 

It was, therefore, with no slight interest that 
Mr. Farquhar inquired daily after the health of little 
Leonard. He asked at the Bensons' house; and Sally 
answered him, with swoUen and tearful eyes, that the 
ehild was very bad — very bad indeed. He asked at 
the doctor's; and the doctor told him, in a few short 
words, that '-it was only a bad kind of measles, and 
that the lad might have a struggle for it, but he 
thought he would get thron gh. Vigorous children 
carried their force into everything; never did thingff 
by halves; if they were ill, they were sure to be in 
a high fever directly; if they were well, there was 
no peace in the house for their rioting. For his part," 
continued the doctor, ^'he thought he was glad he had 
had no children; as far as he could judge, they were 
pretty much all plague and no profit." But as he 
ended his speech he sighed; and Mr. Farquhar waa 
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none the less convinced that common report was true, 
which represented the clever, prosperous surgeon of 
Eccleston as bitterly dis^ppointed at his failure of olOf- 
spring. 

While these various interests and feelings had their 
course outside the Chapel-house , within there was but 
one thought which possessed all the inmates. When 
Sally was not cooking for the little invalid, she was 
crying; for she had had a dream about green rushes, 
not three months ago, which, by some qneer process 
of oneiromancy, she interpreted to mean the death of 
a child; and all Miss Benson's endeavours were 
directed to making her keep silence to Huth about 
this dream. Sally thought that the mother ought to 
be told; what were dreams sent for but for warnings; 
but it was just like a pack of Dissenters, who would 
not believe anything like other folks. Miss Benson 
was too much accustomed to Sally's contempt for 
Dissenters, as viewed from the pinnacle of the Estab- 
lishment, to pay much attention to all this grumbling; 
especially as Sally was willing to take as much trouble 
about Leonard as if she believed he was going to live, 
and that his recovery depended upon her care. Miss 
Bcnson*s great object was to keep her from having äny 
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confidential talks with Ruth; as if any repetition of the 
dream cöuld have deepened the conviction in Ruth'» 
mind that the child would die. 

It seemed to her that his death would only be the 
fitting punishment for the State of indifference towards 
him — towards life and death — towards all things 
earthly or divine, into which she had suffered herseif 
to fall since her last interview with Mr. Donne. She 
did not understand that such exhaustion is but the 
natural consequence of violent agitation and severe 
tension of feeling. • The only relief she experienced 
ivas in constantly serving Leonard; she had almost an 
animal's jealousy lest any one should come between 
her and her young. Mr. Benson saw this jealous 
suspicion, although he could hardly understand it; but 
he calmed his sister*s wonder and ofßeious kindness^ 
so that the two patiently and quietly provided all 
that Ruth might want, but did not interfere with her 
right to nurse Leonard. But when he was recovering, 
Mr. Benson, with the slight tone of authority he knew 
how to assume when need was, bade Ruth lie down 
and take some rest, whilc his sister watchcd. Ruth 
did not ans wer, but obeyed in a duU, weary kind of 
surprise at being so commanded. She lay down by 
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b«r child, gaziDg her fiU at his calm slumber, and as 
ih« gazed, her large white eyelids were softly pre^sed 
down as with a gentle irresistible weight, and üho ieU 
asieep. 

She dreamed that she wais once more on the 
lonely ihore, striving to carry Leonard away from 
90ine piiriuer — some human pursuer — she knew he 
waa human, and she knew who he was, although she 
dared not say his name even to herseif, hexSeemed so 
dose and present, gaining on her flying footsteps, 
rushing after her as with the sound of the roaring tide. 
Her feet seemed heavy weights fixed to the gronnd; 
they would not move. AU at once, just near the 
ahore, a great black whirlwind of waves dutcbed her 
back to her pursuer; she tbrew Leonard on to land, 
wbicb was safety; bui whether he reached it or no, 
•r was swept back like her into a mysterious some- 
tbing too dreadfül to be bome, she did not know, for 
Ih« ttnror awakened her. At first tb« dream seemed 
yel a reaUty, aad she Iboogbt tbal the pusaer was 
tottcbed eren tbeie, in tbat reiy room, and tbe gieat 
boom ot tbe aea waa still in her cara. Bot as Ml 
toasdoiisaess retamed, dw saw bers^ safe im tbe 
dkar oU room — tbe barea ot lasl — tiiasbdlv froaa 
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stonns. A bright fire was glowing in the little old- 
fashioned, cup-shaped grate, niched into a corner of 
the wall, and guarded on either side by whitewashed 
brieks, which served for hobs. On one of these the 
kettle hummed and buzzed , within two points of boil- 
ing whenever ehe or Leonard required tea. In her 
dream that home-like sound had been the roaring of 
the relentless sea, creeping swiftlj on to seize its prey. 
Miss Benson sat by the fire, motionless and still; it 
was too dark to read any longer without a candle ; bat 
yet on the ceiling and Upper patt of the walls the 
golden light of the setting ßun was Slowly moving — ^ 
ßo slow, and yet a motion gives the feeling of rest to 
the weary yet more than perfect stillness. The old 
cloek on the staircase told its monotonous elick-elack, 
in that soothing way which more marked the quiet of 
the house than disturbed with any sense of sound. 
Leonard still slept that renovating slumber, altnost in 
her arms, far from that fatal pursning sea, with its 
human form of cruelty. The dream was a vision; the 
reality which prompted the dream was over and past 
— Leonard was safe — she was safe; all this loosened 
the frozen Springs , and they gushed f orth in her heart, 
and her lips moyed in accordance with her thoughts. 
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"What were you saying, my darling?*' said Miss 
Benson, who caugh( sight of the motion, and fancied 
she was asking for something. Miss Benson bent over 
the side of the bed on which Ruth lay, to catch the 
low tones of her voice. 

"I only Said," replied Ruth, timidly, "thank God! 
I have so much to thank Him for, you don't know." 

"My dear, I am sure we have all of us cause to 
be thankful that our boy is spared. See! he is waken- 
ing up; and we will have a cup of tea together." 

Leonard strode on to perfect health; but he was 
made older in character and looks by his severe ill- 
ness. He grew tall and thin, .and the lovely child was 
lost in the handsome boy. He began to wonder^ and 
to question. Ruth mourned a little over the vanished 
babyhood, when she was all in all, and over the child- 
hood, whose petals had fallen away; it seemed as 
though two of her children were gone — the one an 
Infant, the other a bright though tless darling; and she 
wjshed that they could have remained quick in her 
memory for ever, instead of being absorbed in loving 
pride for the present boy. But these were only fanci- 
ful regrets, fiitting like shadows across a mirron Peace 
and thankfulness were once more the atmosphere of 
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her. mind; nor was her unconsciousness disturbed by 
any suspicion of Mr. Farquhar's iücreasing appro- 
bation and admiration, which he was diligentlj nursing 
up ixito love for her. She knew that he had sent — 
ehe did not know how often he had brought — fruit 
for the convalescent Leonard. She heard, on her re- 
turn from her daily employment, thät Mr. Farquhar 
had brought a little gentle pony on which Leonard, 
weak as he was, might ride. To confess the truth, 

4 

her maternal pride was such that she thought that all 
kindness shown to such a boy as Leonard was but 
natural; she believed him to be 

A child whom all that looked on, loved. 

As in truth he was; and the proof of this was daily 
shown in many kind inquiries, and niany thoughtful 
little offerings, besides Mr. Farquhar's. The poor 
(warm and kind of heart to all sorrow common to 
humanity) were touched with pity for the young wi- 
dow, whose only child lay ill, and nigh unto death. 
They brought what they could — a fresh egg, when 
eggs were scarce — a few ripe pears that grew on the 
ßunniest side of the humble cottage, where the fruit 
was regarded as a source of income — a call of in- 
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qairy, and a prayer that God would spare the chiM, 
from an old crippled woman, who could scarcely drag 
herseif so far as the Chapel-house, yet feit her worn 
and weary heart stirred with a sharp pang of sym*- 
pathy, and a very present remembrance of the time 
when she too was young, and saw the ]ife-brcath quiver 
out of her child, now an angel in that heaven, which 
feit more like home to the desolate old creature than 
this empty earth. To all such, when Leonard was 
better, Ruth went, and thanked them from her heart. 
She and the old cripple sat band in band over the 
scanty fire on the hearth of the latter, while she told 
in solemn, broken, homely words, how her child 
sickened and died. Tears feil like rain down Ruth's 
cheeks; but those of the old woman were dry. All 
tears had been wept out of her long ago, and now she 
sat patient and quiet, waiting for death. But, after 
this, Bnth "clave unto her," and the two were hence- 
forward a pair of friends. Mr. Farquhar was only in- 
cluded in the general gratitude which she feit towards 
all who had been kind to her boy. 

The Winter passed away in deep peace after the 
storms of the autumn, yet every now and then a feel- 
ing of insecurity made Buth shake for an instant. 
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Those wild antumnal storms had torn aside the quiet 
flowers and herbage that had gathered over the wreck 
of her early life, and shown her that all deeds, how- 
ever hidden, and long passed by, have their etemal 
consequences. She turned sick and faint whenever 
Mr. Donne's name was casuallj mentioned. No one 
saw it; but she feit the miserable stop in her heart's 
beating, and wished that she could prevent it by any 
exercise of self-command. She had never named his 
identity with Mr. Bellingham, nor had she spoken 
about the sea-side interview. Deep shame made her 
silent and reserved on all her life before Leonard's 
birth ; from that time she rose again in her self-respect, 
and spoke as openly as a child (when need was) of 
all occurrences which had taken place since then; ex- 
cept that she could not, and would not, teil of this 
mocking echo, this haunting phantom, this past, that 
would not rest in its grave. The very circumstance 
that it was stalking abroad in the world, and might 
re-appear at any moment, made her a coward: she 
trembled away from contemplating what the reality 
had been; only she clung more faithfuUy than before 
to the thought of the great God, who was a rock in 
the dreary land, where no shadow was. 
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Autumn and winter, with their lowering skies, were 
less dreaiy than the woeful, desolate feelings that shed 
a gloom ön Jemima. She found too late that she had 
eonsidered Mr. Farquhar so securely her own for so 
loDg a time, that her heart refused to recognise him 
as lost to her, unless her reason went through the 
säme weary, convincing, miserable evidence day after 
day, and hour after. hour. He never spoke to her 
now, except from common civility. He never cared 
for her contradictions ; he never tried, with patient 
perseverance, to britig her over to his opinions; he 
never used the wonted wiles (so tenderly remembered 
now they had no existence but in memory) to bring 
her round out of some wilful mood — and such moods 
were common enough now! Frequently she was sul- 
lenly indifferent to the feelings of others — not from 
any unkindness, but because her heart seemed numb 
and stony, and incapable of sympathy. Then after- 
wards her self-reproach was terrible — in the dead of 
night, when no one saw it. With a stränge perversi- 
ty, the only intelligence she cared to hear, the only 
sights she cared to see, were the circumstances which 
gave conßrmation to the idea that Mr. Farquhar was 
thinking of Ruth for a wife She craved with stinging 
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cnriosity to hear somethiDg of their affairs every day; 
partly becayse the torture which such intelligence gave 
was almost a relief from the deadness of her heart to 
eXL other interests. 

And so spring (gioventu delVanno) came back to her, 
bringing all the contrasts whidi spring alone can bring 
to add to the heaviness of the soul. The little winged 
creatures filled the air with bursts of joy; the Vegeta- 
tion came bright and hopefuUy onwards, without any 
check of nipping frost. The ash-trees in the Brad- 
shaws* garden were out in leaf by the middle of May, 
which that year wore more the aspect of summer than 
most Junes do. The sunny weather mocked Jemima, 
and the unusual warmth oppressed her physical powers, 
She feit very weak and languid: she was acutely sen- 
sible that no one eise noticed her want of strength; 
father, mother, all seemed too füll of other things to 
care if, as she believed, her life was waning. She 
herseif feit glad that it was so. But her delicacy was 
not unnoticed by all. Her mother often anxiously asked 
her husband if he did not think Jemima was looking 
ifl; nor did bis affirmation to the contrary satisfy her, 
as most of his affirmations did. She thought every 
morning, before she got up, how she could tempt 
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Jemima to eat, by ordering some favourite dainty for 
dinner; in many other little ways she tried to minister 
to her cbild; but the poor girl's own abrupt irritability 
of temper had made her motner afraid of openly speak- 
ing to her about her health. 

Ruth, too, saw that Jemima was not looking well« 
How she had become an object of dislike to her former 
friend she did not know; but she was sensible that 
Miss Bradshaw disliked her now. She was not aware 
that this feeling was growing and strengthening almost 
into repugnance, for she seldom saw Jemima out of 
school-hours, and then only for a minute or two. But 
the evil element of a fellow-creature's dislike oppressed 
the atmosphere of her life. That fellow-creature was 
one who had once loved her so fondly, and whom 
she still loved, although she had learnt to fear her, as 
we fear those whose faces cloud over when we come 
in sight — who cast unloving glances at us, of which 
we, though not seeing, are consoious, as of some oc- 
cult influence; and the cause of whose dislike is un- 
known to us, though every word and action seems to 
increase it. I believe that this sort of dislike is only 
shown by the jealous, and that it renders the disliker 
even more miserable, because more continually con- 
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scioiis than the object; but the growing evidences of 
Jemima's feeling made Ruth very nnhappy at times. 
This very May, too, an idea had come into her mind,' 
which she had tried to repress — namely, that Mr. 
Farquhar was in love with her. It annoyed her ex- 
trem ely; it made her reproach herseif that she ever 
should think such a thing possible. She tried to strangle 
the notion, to drown it, to starve it out by neglect — 
its existence caused her such pain and distress. 

The worst was, he had won Leonard's heart, who 
was constantly seeking him out; or, when absent, talk- 
ing about him. The best was some journey connected 
with business, which would take him to the continent 
for several weeks; and, during that time, surely this 
disagreeable fancy of his would die away, if untrue; 
and if true, some way would be opened by which she 
might put a stop to all increase of predilection on his 
part, and yet retain him as a friend for Leonard — 

• 

that darling for whom she was far-seeing and covetous, 
and miserly of every scrap of love and kindly regard. 
Mr. Farquhar would not have been flattered if he 
had known how much his departure contributed to 
Ruth's rest of mind on the Saturday afternoon on 
which he set out on his journey. It was a beautiful 
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daj; the sky of that intense quiveiing blae wfaidi 
seemed as thongh jon conld look throngh it for ever, 
jet not reach the black, infinite Space which is sng- 
gested as lying beyond. Now and then a thin, torn, 
vi^poroas cloud floated slowij witiiin the vaulted depth; 
but the soft air that gently wafted it was not per- 
ceptible among the leaves on the tre^, which did not 
even tremble. Bptth sat at her work in the shadow 
formed by the old grey garden wall; Miss Benson and 
Sally — the one in the parlour window-seat mending 
stockings, the other hard at work in her kitchen — 
were both within talking distance, for it was weather 
for open doors and Windows; bat none of the tiiree 
kept up any continued conversation; and in the inter- 
vals Buth sang low a brooding song, such as she 
remembered her mother singing long ago. Now and 
then she stopped to look at Leonard, who was labour- 
ing away with vehement energy at digging over a small 
plot of ground, where he meant to prick out some 
celery plants that had been given to him. Buth's heart 
warmed at the eamest, spirited way in which he thrust 
bis large spade deep down into the brown soil, bis 
ruddy face glowing, bis curly hair wet with the exer- 
tion; and yet she sighed to think that the days were 
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oyer whea her deeds of skill could give him pleasure. 
Now, his deb'ght was in acting himself; last year, not 
fourteen months ago, he had watched her making a 
daisy-chain for him, as if he could not admire her 
clevemess enough; this year — this week, when she 
had been devoting every spare hour to the simple 
tailoring which she performed for her boy (she had 
always made every article he wore, and feit almost 
jealons of the employment), he had come to her with 
a wistful look, and asked when he might begin to have 
clothes made by a man? 

Ever since the Wednesday when she had accom- 
panied Mary and Elizabeth, at Mrs. Bradshaw's desire, 
to be measnred for spring clothes by the new Eccleston 
dressmaker, she had been looking forward to this Satnr- 
day aftemoon's pleasure of making summer trousers for 
Leonard; bnt the satisfaction of the employment was a 
little taken away by Leonard's speech. It was a sign, 
however, that her life was very qniet and peacefnl that 
she had leisnre to think upon the thing at all; and 
often she forgot it entirely in her low, chanting song, 
or in listening to the thmsh warbling out his aftemoon 
ditty to his patient mate in the holly-bnsh below. 

The distant mmble of cartsthrough the basy streets 
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(it was market^day) not only formed a low rolling bass 
to the nearer and pleasanter sounds, but enbanced the 
sense of peace by the Suggestion 'of the contrast af- 
forded to the repose of the garden by the bustle not 
far off. 

But besides physical din and bustle there is men- 
tal strife and turmoil. 

That afternoon, as Jemima was restlessly wander- 
ing about the house, her mother desired her to go on 
an errand to Mrs. Pearson's, the new dressmaker, in 
Order to give some directions about her sisters' new 
frocks. Jemima went, rather than have the trouble of 
resisting; or eise she would have preferred staying at 
home, moving or being outwardly quiet according to 
her own fitful will. Mrs. Bradshaw, who, as I have 
Said, had been aware for some time that something 
was wrong with her daughter, and was very anxious 
to set it to rights if she only knew how, had rather 
planned this errand with a view to dispel Jemima's 
melancholy» 

"And Minnie, dear," said her mother, "when you 
are there, look out for a new bonnet for yourself; she 
has got some very pretty ones, and your old one is 
so shabby." 
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^'It does for me, mother," said Jemima, heavily. 
"I don't wapt a new bonnet." 

"But I want you to have one, my lassie. I want 
my girl to look well and nice." 

There was something of homely tenderness in Mrs. 
Bradshäw's tone that touched Jemima's heart. She 
went to her mother, and kissed her with more of af- 
fection than she had shown to any one for weeks be- 
fore; and the Riss was returned with warm fondness. 

"I think you love me, mother," said Jemima. 

"We all love you, dear, if you would but think so. 
And jf you want anyihing, or wish for anyihing, only 
teil me, and with a little patience I can get your father 
to give it you, I know. Only be happy, there 's a 
good girl." 

"Be happy! as if one could by an effort of will!" 
thought Jemima, as she went along the street, too ab- 
sorbed' in herseif to notice the bows of acquaintances 
and friends, but instinctively guiding herseif right 
among the throng and press of carts, and gigs, and 
market people in High -street. 

But her mother's tones and looks, with their com- 
forting power, remained longer in her recollection than 
the inconsistency of any words spoken. When she 
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had completed her erratid about the frocks^ she asked 
to look at some boDnets, in order to show her recog- 
nition of her mother's kind thcmght. 

Mrs. Pearson was a smart, dever^^looking woman 
of five or six and thirty. She had all the yariety of 
small-talk at her finger ends that was formerly nteeded 
by barbers to amuse the people who came to ;be shaved. 
She had admired the town tili Jemima was weary of 
its praises, sick and oppressed by its sameness, as she 
had been these many weeks. 

^'Here are some bonnets, Ma'am, that will be just 
the thing for you — elegant and tasty, yet quite of 
the simple style, suitable to young ladies. Oblige me 
by trying on this white silk!" 

Jemima looked at herseif in the glass; she was 
obliged to own it was very becoming, and perhaps not 
the less so for the flush of modest shame which came 
into her cheeks as she heard Mrs. Pearson's open 
praises of the "rieh, beautifol hair," and the^Oriental 
eyes" of the wearer. 

"I induced the young lady who aGKiompanied your 
sisters the other day — the governess, is she, Ma*am?" 

"Yes— Mrs. Denbigh is her name," said Jemima^ 
clouding over. 
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^'Thank jou, Ma*am. Well, I persuaded Mrs. 
Denbigh to try on that bonnet, and you can't think 
how charming she looked in it; and yet I don't think 
it became her as much as it does you." 

^'Mrs. Denbigh is very beautiful," said Jemima, 
taking off the bonnet, and not mnch inclined to try on 
any other. 

"Very, Ma'am. Quite a peculiar style of beauty. 
If I might be allowed, I should say that hers was ar 
Grecian style of loveliness, while'yours was Oriental. 
She reminded me of a young person I once knew in 
Fordham." Mrs. Pearson sighed an audible sigh« 

"In Fordham!" said Jemima, remembering that 
Ruth had once spoken of the place as one in which she 
had spent some time, while the connty in which it 
was situated was the same in which Buth was born. 
"In Fordham! Why, I think Mrs. Denbigh comes 
from that neighbourhood." 

"Oh, Ma'am! she cannot be the young person I 
mean — I am sure, Ma'am — holding the position 
she does in your establishment. I should hardly say 
I knew her myself; for I only saw her two or three 
times at my sister's house; but she was so remarked 
for her beauty, that I remember her face quite well 
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— the more so, on account of her vicious condiict 
afterwards." 

"Her vicious conduct!" repeated Jemima, con- 
vinced by these words that there could be no identity 
between Buth and the "young person" alluded to. 
"Then it coüld not have been our Mrs. Denbigh.*' 

"Oh, no, Ma'am! I am sure I should be sorry to 
be understood to have suggested anything of the kind. 
I beg your pardon if I did so. All I meant to say 

— and perhaps that was a liberty I ought not to have 
taken, considering what Ruth Hilton was — " 

"Ruth Hilton!" said Jemima, turning snddenly 
round, and facing Mrs. Pearson. 

"Yes, Ma'am, that was the name of the young per- 
son I allude to." 

"Teil me about her — what did she do?" asked 
Jemima, subduing her eagerness of tone and look as 
best she might, but trembling as on the verge of some 
Strange discovery. 

"I don't know whether I ought to teil you, Ma'am 

— it is hardly a fit story for a young lady; but this 
Ruth Hilton was an apprentice to my sister-in-law, 
who had a first-rate business in Fordham, which 
brought her a good deal of patronage from the county 
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families; and ihis young creature was yeiy artftil and 
bold, and thoughf sadly too much of her beauty; and, 
somehow, she beguiled a young gentleman, who took 
her into keeping (I am sure, Ma'am, I ought to apo- 
logise for polluting your ears — )" 

"Go on," Said Jemima, breathlessly. 

"I don't know much more. His mother followed 
him into Walei^. She was a lady of a great deal of 
religion, and of a very old family, and was much 
shocked at her son's misfortune in being captivated 
by such a person; but she led him to repentance, and 
took him to Paris, wbere, I think, she died; but I am 
not sure, for, owing to family differences, I have not 
been on terms for some years with my sister-in-law, 
who was my informant." 

"Who died?" interrupted Jemima — "the young 
man's mother, or — or Ruth Hilton?" 

"Oh dear, Ma'am! pray don't confuse the two. It 
was the mother, Mrs. — I forget the name — some- 
thing like Billington. It was the lady who died." 

"And what became of the other?" asked Jemima, 
unable, as her dark suspicion seemed thickening, to 
speak the name. 

"The girl? Why, Ma'am, what could become of 
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her? Not that I know exactly — only one knows they 
can but go from bad to worse, poor creatnres! Grod 
forgive me, if I am sp^aking too transiently of such 
degraded women, who, after all, are a disgrace to 
our sex." 

"Tben you'know nothing more about her?" asked 
Jemima. 

"I did hear that she had gone off with another 
gentleman that she met with in Wales, bat I 'm sure I 
can't teil who told me." 

There was a little pause. Jemima was pondering 
on all she had heard. Suddenly she feit that Mrs. 
Pearson's eyes were upon her, watching her; not with 
curiosity, but with a newly-awakened intelligence; — 
and yet she must ask one more question; but she tried 
to ask it in an indifferent, careless tone, handling the 
bonnet while she spoke. 

"How long is it since all this — all you have been 
telling me about — happened?" (Leonard was eight 
years old.) 

*'Why — let me see. It was before I was married, 
and I was married three years, and poor dear Pearson 
has been deceased üyq — I should say, going on for 
nine years this sunmier. Bhish roses would become 
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yonr complexion, perhaps, better than these lilacs," 
Said ehe, as with superficial Observation she watched 
Jemima, turning the bonnet round and round on her 
band — the bonnet tbat her dizzy eyes did not see. 

"Thank you. It is very pretty. But I don't want 
a bonnet. I beg your pardon for taking up your time." 
And with an abrupt bow to the discomfited Mrs. Pear- 
son, she was out and away in the open air, threading 
her way with instinctive energy along the crowded 
Street. Suddenly she turned round, and went back to 
Mrs. Pearson's, with even more rapidity than she had 
been Walking away from the house. 

"I have changed my mind," said she, as she came, 
breathless, up into the show-room. '. "I will tafce the 
bonnet. Höw much is it?" 

'^Allow me to change the fiowers; it can be done 
in an instant, and then you can see if you would not 
prefer the roses; but with either foliage it is a lovely 
little' bonnet," said Mrs. Pearson, holding it up ad- 
miringly on her band. 

" O ! never mind the flowers — y es ! change them to 
roses." And she stood by, agitated (Mrs. Pearson 
thought with impatience) all the time the milliner was 
making the alteration with skilfnl, busy haste. 
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"By the way," said Jemima, when she saw the last 
touches were being given^ and that she must not delaj 
executiog the purpose which was the real cause of her 
return — "Papa, I am sure, would not like your con- 
necting Mrs. Denbigh's name with such a — story as 
you have been telling me." 

"Ohdear! Ma'am, I have too much respect for you 
all to think of doing such a thing! Of course I know, 
Ma'am, that it is not to be cast up to any lady thät 
she is like anybody disrepu table." 

"But I would rather you did not name the likeness 
to any one," said Jemima; "not to any one. Don't teil 
any one the story you have told me this morning." 

"Indeed, Ma'am, I should never think of such a 
thing ! My poor husband could have borne witness 
that I am as close as the grave where there is anything 
to conceal." 

"Oh dear!" said Jemima, "Mrs. Pearson, there is 
nothing to conceal; only you must not speak about it." 

"I certainly shall not do it, Ma'am; you may rest 
assured of me." 

This time Jemima did not go towards home, but in 
the direction of the outskirts of the town, on the hilly 
side. She had some dim recollection of hearing her 
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sisters ask if they might not go and invite Leonard and 
bis mother to tea; and how could she face Ruth, after 
the conviction had taken possession of her heart that 
she, and the sinful creature she had just heard of, were 
one and the same? 

It was yet only the middle of the afternoon; the 
hours were early in the old-fashioned town of Eccle- 
ston. Soft white clouds had come slowly sailing np out 
of the west; the piain was fleck ed with thin floating 
shadows, gently borne along by the westerly wind that 
was waving the long grass in the hay-fields into alt^- 
nate *light and shade. Jemima went into one of these 
fields, lying by the side of the upland road. She was 
stunned by the shock she had received. The diver, 
leaving the green sward, smooth and known, where bis 
friends stand with their familiär smiling faces, admiring 
bis glad bravery — the diver, down in an instant in the 
horrid depths of the sea, close to some stränge, ghast- 
ly, lidless-eyed monster, can hardly more feel bis blood 
curdle at the near terror than did Jemima now. Two 
hours ago — but a point of time on her mind*s dial — 
she had never imagined that she should ever come in 
contact with any one who had committed open sin ; she 
had never shaped her conviction into words and sen- 

Rulh. U. 7 
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tences, but still it was there^ that all the respectable, all 
the family and religious circumstances of her life, wonld 
hedge her in, and guard her from ever enconntering the 
great shock of coming face to face with vice. Without being 
pharasaical in her estimation pf herseif, she had all a Pha- 
risee's dread of publicans and sinners, and all a child's 
cowardliness — that cowardliness which prompts it to 
shut its eyes against the object of terror, rather than 
acknowledge its existence with brave faith. Her father's 
often reiterated Speeches had not been without their 
effect. He drew a clear line of partition, which sepa- 
rated mankind into two great groups, to one of which, 
by the grace of God, he and his belonged; while the 
other was composed of those whom it was his duty to 
try and reform, and bring the whole force of his mo- 
rality to bear upon, with lectures, admonitions , and 
exhortations — a duty to be performed, because it was 
a duty — but with very little of that Hope and Faith 
which is the Spirit that maketh alive. Jemima had 
rebelled against these hard doctrines of her father's, but 
their frequent repetition had had its effect, and led her 
to look upon those who had gone astray with shrink- 
ing, shuddering recoil, instead of with a pity, so Christ- 
like as to have both wisdom and tendemess in it. 
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And now she saw among her own familiär asso- 
ciates one, almost her house-fellow, who had heen 
stained with that evil most repugnant to her womanly 
modesty, that wonld fain have ignored its existence 
altogether. She loathed the thought of meeting Ruth 
again. She wished that she could take her ijp, and put 
her down at a distance somewhere — anywhere — where 
she might never see or hear of her more; never be re- 
minded, as she must be whenever she saw her, that 
such things were, in this sunny, bright, lark-singing 
earth, over which the blue dorne of heaven bent. softly 
down as Jemima sat in the hay-field that June after- 
noon; her eheeks fiushed and red^ but her lips pale and 
compressed, and her eyes füll of a heavy, angry sorrow. 
It was Saturday, and the people in that part of the 
country left their work an hour earlier on that day. 
By this, Jemima knew it must be growing time for her 
to be at home. She had had so mueh of confiict in her 
own mind of late, that she had grown to dislike struggle, 
or Speech, or explanation; and so strove to conform to 
times and hours much more than she had done in hap- 
pier days. But oh! how füll of hate her heart was 
growing against the world! And oh! how she sickened 
at the thought of seeing Ruth! Who was to be trusted 
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more, if Bath — calm, modest, delicate, dignified Both 
— had a memory blackened by sin? 

As she went heayilj along, the thonght of Mr. 
Farquhar came into her mind. It showed how terrible 
had been the stan, that he had been foi^tten until 
now. With the thonght of him came in her first mer- 
cifnl feeling towards Both. This wonld neyer haye 
been, had there been the least latent suspieion in Je- 
mima's jealons mind that Both had porposelj done 
aaght — looked a look — nttered a word — modn- 
lated a tone — for the sake of attracting. As Jemima 
reealled all the passages of their interconrse, she slowlj 
confessed to herseif how pure and simple had been all 
Buth's wajs in relation to Mr. Farqnhar. It was not 
merelj that there had been no coqnetting, but there 
had been simple onconscioasness on Buth's part, for 
so long a time after Jemima had discoyered Mr. Far- 
quhar's indination for her; and when at length she 
had slowlj awakened to some perception of the State 
of bis feelings, there had been a modest, shrinking 
dignitj of manner, not startled, or. emotional, or even 
timid, bot pure, grave, and qniet; and this conduct of 
Buth's, Jemima instinctiTelj aeknowledged to be of 
necessitj transparent and sincere. Now, and here. 
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there was no hypocrisy; but soMe^'time, somewhere, 
on the part of somebody, what fcypTxcrisy, what lies 
must have been acted, if not absolutelj^ sjoken, before 
Buth could have been received by tKenf ,all as the 
sweet, gentle, girlish widow, which she -VeHlembered 

■s ^ 

they had all believed Mrs. Denbigh to be wThien first 

she came among them. Coüld Mr. and Miss'Benson 

" j" . ' 

know? Could they be a party to the deceit? Noi-ffoK 
ficiently acquainted with the world to understand höTV*" 
strong had been the temptation to play the part they, .' 
did, if they wished to give Buth a chance, Jenaima ' j 
could not believe them guilty of such deceit as the 
knowledge of Mrs. Denbigh's previous conduct would 
imply; and yet how it darkened the latter into a 

• 

treacherous hypocrite, with a black secret shut up in 
her soul for years — living in apparent confidence, and 
daily household familiarity with the Bensons for years, 
yet never telling the remorse that pught to be corro- 
ding her heart! Who was true? Who was not? Who 
was good and pure? Who was not? The very foun-^ 
dations of Jemima's belief in her mind were shaken. 

Could it be false? Could there be two Buth Hil- 
tons? She went over every morsel of evidence. It could 
not be. She knew that Mrs. Denbigh's former narae 
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bad been HUton. '5%e had hesrd lier speak cssoallj, 
bot diaiilj, <tf ^||fV]fig Ihred in Fordham. She knew 
she had beeo-' ifr. Wales bnt a diort time before she 
made her ag^^airaDce in Ecdeston. There was no donbt 
iA tiie vSiteiätj, Into the middle of Jemima's pain and 
horror aT tbe aftemoon's discoveiy , there came a sense 
of Üie p^er whidi the knowiedge of this secret gare 
h^.vyer Rath; bot this was no refief, onlj an aggra- 
^ißan. of the regret with whidi Jemima looked back 
\'6tL her State of ignorance. It was no wonder that 
-when she arriyed at home, she was so oppressed with 
headache that she had to go to bed directly. 

^Qoiet, mother! qoiet, dear, dear mother** (for 
she clnng to the known and tried goodness of her 
mother more than ever now), ''that is all I want." 
And she was left to the stülness of her darkened room, 
the blinds idty flapping to and fro in the soft evening 
breeze, and letting in the rustling sonnd of the branches 
which waved close to her window, and the thrush's 
gurgling warble, and the distant hnm of the bnsj 
town. 

Her jealonsj was gone — she knew not how or 
where. She might shun and recoil from Bath, but she 
now thought that she could never more be jealous of 
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her. In her pride of innocence, she feit aUnost ashamed 
that such a feeling could have had existence. Could 
Mr. Farquhar hesitate between her own seif and one 
who — No! she could not name what Ruth had been, 
even in thought. And yet he might never know, so 
fair a seeming did her rival wear. 0hl for one ray of 
God's holy light to know what was seeming, and what 
was truth in this traitorous hollow earth! It might be 
— she used to think such things possible, before sorrow 
had embittered her — that Ruth had worked her way 
through the deep purgatory of repentance up to some- 
thing like purity again; God only knew! If her pre- 
sent goodness was real — if , after having striven back 
thus far on the heights, a fellow-woman was to throw 
her down into some terrible depth with her unkind, in- 
continent tongue, that would be too cruel! And yet, 
if — there was such woeful uncertainty and deceit 
somewhere — if Ruth — No ! that Jemima, with noble 
candour, admitted was impossible. Whatever Ruth 
had been, she was good, and to be respected as such, 
now. It did not follow that Jemima was to preserve 
the sfecret always; she doubted her own power to do 
so, if Mr. Farquhar came home again, and were still 
constant in his* admiration of Mrs. Denbigh, and if 
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Mrs. Denbigh gave him any — the least encourage- 
ment. Bat this last she thought, from what she knew 
of Ruth's character, was impossible. Only, what was 
impossible after this afternoon's discovery? At aoy 
rate, she would watch, and wait. Come what might, 
Kath was in her power. And, stränge to say, this 
last certainty gave Jemima a kind of protecting, almost 
pitying, feeling for Ruth. Her horror at the wrong 
was not diminished; but the more she thought of the 
stmggles that the wrong -doer must have made to ex- 
trlcate herseif, the more she feit how cruel it would be 
to baffle all by revealing what had been. But for her 
sisters' sake she had a duty to perform; she must watch 
Ruth. For her love's sake she could not have helped 
watching; but she was too much stunned to recognise 
the force of her love, while duty seemed the only stable 
thing to cling to. For the present she would neither 
meddle nor mar in Ruth's course of life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

So it was that Jemima no longer avoided Ruth, 
nor manifested by word er lock the dislike which for 
a long time sbe had been scarce concealing. Ruth 
could not help noticing that Jemima always sougbt to 
be in her presence while she was at Mr. Bradshaw's 
honse; either when daily teachingMary and Elizabeth, 
or when she came as an occasional visitor with Mr. 
and Miss Benson, or by herseif. Up to this time, 
Jemima had used no gentle skill to conceal the abrupt- 
ness with which she would leave the room rather than 
that Rath and she should be brought into contact — 
rather than that it shonld fall to her lot to entertain 
Ruth during any part of the evening. It was months 
since Jemima had left off sitting in the school-room, 
as had been her wont during the first few years of 
Ruth's governessship. Now , each morning, Miss 
Bradshaw seated herseif at a little round table in the 
Window, at her work, or at her writing; but whether 
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she sewed, or wrote, gr read, Ruth feit that she was 
always watching — watching. At first, Rath had 
welcomed all these changes in habit and behavlour, as 
giving her a ehance, she thought, by some patient 
waiting or some. opportune show of enduring constant 
love, to regain her lost friend's regard; but by-and- 
by, the icy chillness, immovable and grey, Struck more 
to her heart than many sudden words of unkindness 
could have done. They might be attributed to the 
hot Impulses of a hasty temper — to the vehement 
anger of an accuser; but this measured manner was 
the conscions result of some deep-seated^ feeling; this 
cold sternness befitted the calm implacability of some 
severe judge. The watching, which Ruth feit was 
ever upon her, made her unconsciously shiver, as you 
would if you saw that the passionless eyes of the dead 
were visibly gazing upon you. Her very being shri- 
velled and parched up in Jemima's presence, as if blown 
upon by a bitter, keen, east wind. 

Jemima bent every power she possessed upon the 
one object of ascertaining what Ruth really was. Some- 
times the strain was very painful; the constant tension 
made her soul weary ; and she moaned aloud, and up- 
braided circumstance (she dared not go higher — to 
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the maker of circumstance) for having deprived her of 
her unsuspicious happy ignorance. 

Things were in this State when Mr. Richard Brad- 
shaw came on his annual home visit. He was to re- 
main another year in London, and then to return and 
be admitted into the firm. After he had been a week 
at home, he grew tired of the monotonous regularity 
of his father*s household, and began to complain of it 
to Jemima. 

"I wish Farquhar wereat home. Though he is 
such a stifif, quiet old fellow, his coming in in the 
evenings makes a change. What has become of the 
Millses? They used to drink tea with us sometimes, 
formerly." 

^^Oh! papa and Mr. Mills took opposite sides at 
the election, and we have never visited since. I don't 
think they are any great loss." 

"Anybody is a loss — the stupidest bore that ever 
was would be a blessing, if he only would come in 
sometimes." 

*'Mr. and Miss Benson have drank tea here twice 
since you came." 

^'Come, that 's capital! Apropos of stupid bores, 
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jou talk of the Bensoos. I did not think you had so 
mirch discrimination, my little sister." 

Jemima looked up in surprise; and then reddened 
angrily. 

^'I never meant to say a word against Mr. or Miss 
Benson, and that you know qnite well, Dick." 

"Never mind! I won't teil tales. They are stupid 
old fogeys, but they are better than nobody, especially 
as that handsome governess of the girls always comes 
with them to be looked at." 

There was a little pause; Eicbard broke it by 
saying: 

"Do you know, Minnie, I Ve a notion, if she plays 
her Cards well, she may hook Farquhar!" 

"Who?" asked Jemima, shortly, though she knew 
quite well. 

"Mrs. Denbigh, to be sure. We were talking of 
her, you know. Farquhar asked me to dine with him 
at his hotel as he passed through town, and — I 'd my 
own reasons for going and trying to creep up his 
sleeve — I wanted him to tip me, as he used to do." 

"For shame! Dick," burst in Jemima. 

"Well! well! not üp me ezactly, bat lend me 
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some money. The governor keeps me so deucedly 
Short." 

"WhyJ it was only yesterday, when my father 
was speakiog about your expenses, and your allow- 
ance, I heard you say thät you 'd more than yon knew 
how to spend." 

"Don't you see that was the perfection of art. If 
my father had thought me extravagant, he would have 
kept me in with a tight rein; as it is, I 'm in great 
hopes of a handsome addition, and I can teil you ifs 
needed. If my father had given me what I ought to 
have had at first, I should not have been driven to the 
speculations and messes I 've got into." 

"What speculations? What messes?" asked Je- 
mima, with anxious eagerness. 

"Oh! messes was not the right word. Specula- 
tions hardly was; for they are sure to turn out well, 
and then I shall surprise my father with my riches." 
He saw that he had gone a little too far in his con- 
fidence, and was trying to draw in. 

"But, what do you mean? Do explain it to me." 

"Never you trouble your head about my business, 
my dear. Women can't understand the share-market, 
and such things. Don't think I 've forgotten the awful 
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blunders you made when you tried to read the stnte 
of the monej-market aloud to mj father, that night 
when he had lost his spectacles. What were we talk- 
ing of? Oh! of Farquhar and pretty Mrs. Denbigh. 
Yes! I soon found out that was the subject my gen- 
tleman liked me to dwell on. He did not talk about 
her much himself, but his eyes sparkled when I told 
him what enthusiastic letters Polly and Elizabeth wrote 
about her. How old d'ye think she is?" 

"I know!" Said Jemima. "At least, I heard her 
age spoken about, amongst other things, when first 
she came. She will be five-and-twenty this autumn." 

"And Farquhar is forty, if he is a day. She 's 
young, too, to have such a boy as Leonard; younger- 
looking, or füll as young-looking as she is! I teil 
you what, Minnie, she looks younger than you. How 
old are you? Three-and-twenty, ain*t it?" 

"Last March," replied Jemima. 

"You '11 have to make haste and pick up some- 
body, if you 're losing your good looks at this rate. 
Why, Jemima, I thought you had a good chance of 
Farquhar a year or two ago. How come you to have 
lost him? I'd far rather you'd had him than that 
proud, haughty Mrs. Denbigh, who flashes her great 
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grey eyes upon me if ever I dare to pay her a com- 
pliment. Sbe ought to think it an honour that I take 
that much notice of her. Besides, Farquhar is rieh, 
and it's keeping the business of the firm in one's own 
family; and if he marries Mrs. Denbigh she will be 
eure to be wanting Leonard in when he 's of age, and 
I won't have that. Have a try for Farquhar, Minnie! 
Ten to one it 's not too late. I wish I 'd brought you 
a pink bonnet down. Yoa go about so dowdy — so 
careless of how you look." 

"If Mr. Farquhar has not liked me as I am," said 
Jemima, choking, "I don't want to owe him to a pink 
bonnet." 

"Nonsense! I don't like to have my sisters* gover- 
ness stealing a march on .my sister. I teil you Farquhar 
is worth trying for. If you '11 wear the pink bonnet 
I *11 give it you, and I'U back you against Mrs. Den-, 
bigh. 1 think you might have done something with 
*our member,' as my father calls him, when you had 
him so long in the house. But, altogether, I should 
like Farquhar best for a brother-in-law. By the way, 
have you heard down here that Donne is going to be 
married? I heard of it in town, just before I left, 
from a man that was good authority. Some Sir 
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Thomas Campbeli's seventh daughter: a girl witliout 
a pennj; father ruined himself by gambling, and 
obliged to live abroad. But Donne is not a man to 
care for any obstacle, from all accounts, when once 
he bas taken a fancj. It was love at first sight, they 
say. I believe he did not know of her existence a 
month ago." 

"No! we have not heard of it," replied Jemima. 
<'My father will like to know; teil it him;" continued 
she, as she was leaving the room, to be alone, in order 
to still her habitual agitation whenever she heard 
Mr. Farquhar and Ruth coupled together. 

Mr. Farquhar came home the day before Richard 
Bradshaw left for town. He dropped in aftcr tea at 
the Bradshaws'; he was evidently disappointed to see 
none but the family there, and looked round whenever 
the door opened. 

"Look! look!" said Dick to bis sister. "1 wanted 
to make sure of bis Coming in to-night, to save me my 
father's parting exhortations against the temptations 
of the World (as if I did not know much more of the 
World than he does!), so I used a spell I thought 
would prove efficacious; I told bim that we should be 
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by ourselves, with the exception of Mr5. Denbigh, and 
look how be is expecting ber to come in!" 

Jemima did see; did understand. Sbe understood, 
too, wby certain packets were put carefuUy on one 
aide, apart from tbe rest of tbe purcbases of Swiss 
toys and jewellery, by wbicb Mr. Farquhar proved 
tbat none of Mr. Bradsbaw's family bad been forgotten 
by bim during bis absence. Before tbe end of the 
evening, sbe was very conscious that ber sore beart 
bad not forgotten bow to be jealous. Her brotber did 
not allow a word, a look, or an incident, wbicb migbt 
be snpposed on Mr. Farqubar's side to refer to Butb, 
to pass unnoticed; be pointed out all to bis sister, 
neTer dreaming of tbe torture be was inflicting, only 
anxious to prove bis own extreme penetration. At 
lengtb Jemima could stand it no longer , and left tbo 
room. Sbe went into tbe school-room, whero tbe 
abntters were not closed, as it only lookod inio tlio 
garden. Sbe opencd tbe window, to let tbo cool 
night air blow in on ber bot ahatskn, TUa doud/l 
were hurrying over the inoou^n ttif'M in a Uim\mnUioisit 
and nnstable manner, making all ihitifi^H Htiwn nnrtml'f 
now clear ont in itn brif^ht Ji^ht, now irMnhlhifr, and 
quivering in shadow« 'J'h4» pain ai hi§r lutari if<M;m#d 
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to make Jemima's brain grow dull; she laid her head 
on her arms, which rested on the window-sill, and 
grew dizzy with the sick weary notion that the earth 
was wandering lawless and aimless through the 
heavens, where all seemed one tossed and whirHng 
wrack of clouds. It was a waking nightmare, from 
the uneasy heaviness of which she was thwakful to be 
roused by Dick's entrance. 

"What, you are here, are you? I have been 
looking everywhere for you. I wanted to ask you 
if you have any spare money you could lend me for 
a few weeks?" 

"How much do you want?" asked Jemima, in a 
dull, hopeless voice. 

"Oh! the more the better. But I should be glad 
of any trifle, I am kept so confoundedly short." 

When Jemima returned with her little störe, 
even her careless, selfish brother was Struck by the 
wanness of her face, lighted by the bed-candle she 
carried. 

t 

"Come, Minnie, don't give it up. If I were you, 
I would have a good try against Mrs. Denbigh. I '11 
send you the bonnet as soon as ever I get back to 
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town, and yon plack up a spirit, and I'Il back yoir 
against her even yet." 

It seemed to Jemima stränge — and yet only a 
iitting part of this stränge, chaotie world — • to find 
that her brother, who was the last person to whom 
she could have given her confidence in her own famüy, 
and almost the last person of her acquaintance tO' 
whom she could look for real help and sympatfay, 
should have been the only one to hit upon the secret 
of her love. And the idea passed away from his 
mind as qulckly as all ideas not bearing upon his 
own self-interests did. 

The night, the sleepless night, was so crowded 
and haunted by miserable images, that she Ipnged 
for day; and when day came, with its stinging realities, 
she wearied and grew sick for the solitude of night. 
For the next week, she seemed to see and hear nothing 
but what confirmed the idea of Mr. Farquhar's decided 
attachment to Ruth. Even her mother spoke of it as 
a thing which was impending, and which she wondered 
how Mr. Bradshaw would like; for his approval or 
disapproval was the Standard by which she measured 
all things. 

"Oh! merciful God," prayed Jemima, in the dead 

8» 
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silence of the night, "the strain is too great — I 
cannot bear it longer — my life — my love — the 
very essence of me, which is myself through time 
and eternity; and on the other side there is all-pitying 
Charity. If ehe had not been what she is — if 
ehe had shown any sign of triumph — any know- 
ledge of her prize — if she had made any effort to 
gain his dear heart, I must have given way long ago, 
and taunted her, even if I did not teil others — 
taunted her, even though I sank down to the pit the 
next moment. 

"The temptation is too strong for me. Oh Lord! 
where is Thy peace that I believed in, in my child- 
hood? — that I hear people speaking of now, as if it 
hushed up the troubles of life, and had not to be 
sought for — sought for, as with tears of blood!" 

There was no sound nor sight in answer to this 
wild imploring cry, which Jemima half thought mnst 
force out a sign from Heaven. But there was a dawn 
stealing on through the darkness of her night. 

It was glorious weather for the end of August. The 
nights" were as füll of light as the days — everywhere, 
Süve in the low dusky meadows by the river side, 
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where the mists rose and bleäded the pale sky with 
the lands below. ünknowing of the care and trouble 
aronnd them, Mary and Elizabeth exulted in the wea- 
ther, and saw some new glory in every toueh of the 
year's decay. They were clamorous for an expedition 
to the hills, before the calm stillness of the autumn 
should be distnrbed by storms. They gained permis- 
eion to go on the next Wednesday — the next half- 
holiday. They had won their mother over to consent 
to a füll holiday, but their father would not hear of it. 
Mrs. Bradshaw had proposed an early dinner, but the 
idea was scouted at by the girls. What would the ex- 
pedition be worth if they did not carry their dinners 
with them in baskets? Anything out of a basket, and 
eaten in the open air, was worth twenty times as 
much as the most sumptuous meal in the house. So 
the baskets were packed up, while Mrs. Bradshaw 
waiied over probable colds to be caught from sitting 
on the damp ground. Euth and Leonard were to go; 
they four. Jemima had refused all invitations to make 
one of the party; and yet she had a half sympathy with 
her sisters* joy — a sort of longing, lingering look back 
to the time when she too would have revelled in the 
prospect that lay before them. They too would grow 
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up, and suffer; tbough now tliey played, regardless of 
their doom. 

The momijQg was bright and glorious; just cloud 
enough, as some one said, to make the distant piain 
look beautiful from the hills, wUh its :floating shadows 
passing over the golden corn-fields. Leonard was to 
join them at twelve, when his lessons with Mr. Benson, 
aad the girls' with Üieir masters, should be over. Ruth 
took off her bonnet, and folded her shawl with her 
ttsnal dainty, careful neatness, and laid them aside in 
a corner of the room to be in readiness. She tried to 
forget the pleasure she alwajs anticipated from a long 
walk towards the hills, while the morning's work went 
on; but she showed enough of sympathy to make the 
girls ding round her with many'a caress of joyous 
love. £verythtng was beautiful in their eyes ; from the 
shadows of the quivering leaves on the wall to the 
glittering beads of dew, not yet absorbed by the sun, 
which decked the gossamer web in the vine outside ihe 
window. Eleven o'dock Struck. The Latin master 
went away, wondering much at the radiant faces of his 
pupils, and thinking that it was only very young people 
who could take such pleasure in the ^'Delectus." Ruth 
Said, '^Now, do let us try to be very steady this next 
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honr," and Mary pulled back Bath's head, and gave 
the pretty budding mouth a kiss. Tbey sat down to 
work, while Mrs. Denbigh read aloud. A fresh sun- 
gleam burst into the room, and they looked at each 
other with glad, anticipating eyes. 

Jemima came in, ostensibly to seek for a book, but 
really from that sort of restless weariness of any one 
place or employment, which had taken possession of 
her since Mr. Farquhar's return. She stood before the 
bookcase in the recess, languidly passing oyer the titles 
in search of the one she wanted. Buth's voice lost a 
tone or two of its peacefulness, and her eyes looked 
more dim and anxious at Jemima's presence. She 
wondered in her heart if she dared to' ask Miss Brad- 
shaw to accompany them in their expedition. Eighteen 
months ago she would have urged it on her friend with 
soft, loving entreaty; now she was afraid even to pro- 
pose it as a haf d possibility, everything she did or said 
was taken so wrongly — seemed to add to the old dis- 
like, or the later stony contempt with which Miss 
Bradshaw had regarded her. While they were in this 
way Mr. Bradshaw came into the room. His entrance 
— his being at home at all at this time — was so un- 
usual a thing, that the reading was instantly stopped; 
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and all four involuntarily looked at him, as il expecting 
some explanation of his unusual proceeding. 

Hjs face was almost purple with suppressed agi- 
tatioq. 

''Mary and Elizabeth, leave the room. Don't stay 
to pack up your books. Leave the room, I say!" He 
spoke with trembling anger, and the frightened girls 
obeyed without a word. A cloud passing over the sun, 
cast a cold gloom into the room which was late so 
bright and beaming; but, by equalising the Ught, it 
took away the dark shadow from the place where Je- 
mima had been standing, and her figure caught her 
father's eye. 

''Leave the room, Jemima," said he. 

"Why, father?" replied she, in an Opposition that 
was Strange even to herseif, but which was prompted 
by the sullen passion which seethed below the stagnant 
surface of her life, and which sought a vent in defiance. 
She maintained her groond, facing round upon her 
father, and Euth — -' Ruth, who had risen, and stood 
trembling, shaking, a lightning-fear having shown her 
the precipice on which she stood. It was of no use; 
.no quiet, innocent life — no profound silence, even to 
het own heart as to the Fast; the old ofTence could 
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never be drowned in theDeep; but thus, wben all was 
calm OD tbe great, broad, sunny sea, it rose to tbe sur- 
face, and faced ber wltb its unclosed eyes, and its 
gbastlj countenance. The blood bubbled up to ber 
brain, and made such a sound there, as of boiling 
waters, that she did not bear tbe words wbicb Mr. 
Bradsbaw first spoke; indeed, bis speecb was broken 
and disjointed by intense passion. But she needed not 
to bear; sbe knew. As sbe rose up at first, so sbe 
stood now -^ numb and belpless. Wben ber ears beard 
again (as if tbe sounds were drawing nearer, and be- 
coming more distinct, from some faint, vague distance 
of Space), Mr. Bradsbaw was saying, "If tbere be one 
sin I bäte — I utterly loatbe — more tban all otbers, 
it is wantonness. It includes all otber sins. It is but 
of a piece tbat you sbould bave come witb your sickly, 
bypocratical face, imposing upon us all. I trust Benson 
did not know of it — for bis own sake, I trust not. 
Before God, if be* got you into my bouse on false 
pretences, be sball find bis cbarity at otber men*s ex- 
pense sball cost him dear — you — tbe common talk 
of Eccleston for your profligacy — " He was absolutely 
cboked by bis boiling indignation. Eutb stood speecb- 
less, motionless. Her bead drooped a little forward, 
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her ejes were more than half veiled hj the lai;ge qui- 
vering lids, her arms hang down straight and heavj. 
At last she heaved the weight off her heart enough to 
say, in a faint, moaning voice, speaking with infinite 
difficultj: 

"I was so young." 

"The more depraved, the more disgasting you," 
Mr. Bradshaw exclaimed, almost glad that the woman, 
nnresisting so long, shonld now begin to resist. But 
to his surprise (for in his anger he had forgotten her 
presence) Jemima moved forwards, and said, "Father!" 

" You hold your tongue, Jemima. You have grown 
more and more insolent — more and more disobedient 
every day. I now know who to thank for it. When 
such a woman came into my iamily there is no wonder 
at any cormption — any evü — any defilement — '* 

"Father!'* 

"Not a word! If, in your disobedienoe, you choose 
to stay and hear what no modest young woman would 
put herseif in the way of hearing, you shall be silent 
when I bid you. The only good you can gain is in 
the way of warning. Look at that woman" (indicating 
Buth, wht) moved her drooping head a little on one 
side, as if by such motion she could avert the pitilesB 
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pointing — her face growing whiter and whiter still 
every instuit) — "locÄ at that woman, I say — cor- 
rupt long before she was your age — hypocrite for 
yearsi If ever you, or any child of mine, cared for 
her, shake her off from you, as St. Faul shook off the 
viper — even into the fire." He stopped for very 
want of breath. Jemima, all flushed and panting, went 
up and stood side by side with wan Euth. She took 
the cold, dead hand which hung next to her in her 
warm convulsive g^'asp,'and, holding it so tight, that 
it was blue and discoloured for days, she spoke out 
beyond all power of restraint from her father. 

^'Father! I will speak. I will not keep silence. I 
will bear witness to Ruth. I hate hated her — so 
keenly, may God forgive me! but you may know, 
from that, that my witness is true. I have hated her, 
and my hatred was only quenched into contempt — 
not contempt now, dear Euth — dear Ruth" — (this 
was spoken with inünite softness and tenderness, and 
in spite of her father's fierce eyes and passionate ges- 
ture) — "I heard what you have learnt now, father, 
weeks and weeks ago — a year it may be, all time of 
late has been so long; and I shuddered up from her 
and from her sin; and I might have spoken of it, and 
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told it there and then, if I had not been afraid that it 
was from no good motive I shonld act in so doing, 
but to gain a way to the desire of my own jealous 
heart. Yes, father, to show you what a witness I am 
for Ruth, I will own that I was stabbed to the heart 
with jealousy; some one — some one cared for Ruth 
that — oh, father! spare me saying all." Her face 
was double-dyed with crimson blushes, and she paused 
for one moment — no more. 

"I watched her, and I watched her with my wild- 
beast eyes. If I had seen one paltering with duty — 
if I had witnessed one flickering shadow of untruth in 
Word or action — if, more than all things, my woman's 
instinct had ever been conscious of the faintest speck 
of impurity in thought, or word, or look, my old hate 
would have flamed out with the flame of hell! my con- 
tempt would have turned to loathing disgust, instead 
of my being füll of pity, and the stirrings of new- 
awakened love, and most true respect. Father, I have 
borne my witness!" 

"And I will teil you how much your witness is 
worth," Said her father, beginning low, that his pent- 
up wrath might have room to swell out. "It only 
convinces me more and more how deep is the corrup- 
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tion this wanton has spread in my family. She has 
come amongst us with her innocent seeming, and 
spread her nets well and skilfully. She has tumed 
right into wrong, and wrong into right, and taught 
you all to be uncertain whether there be anj such 
thing as Vice in the world, or whether it ought not 
to be looked upon as virtue. She has led you to the 
brink of the deep pit, ready for the first chance cir- 
cnmstance to push you in. And I trusted her — I 
trusted her — I welcomed her." 

"I have done very wrong," murmured Ruth, but 
so low, that perhaps he did not hear her, for he went 
on, lashing himself up. 

''I welcomed her. I was duped into allowing her 
bastard — (I sicken at the tought of it) — " 

At the mention of Leonard, Ruth lifted up her eyes 
for the first time since the conversation began, the pu- 
pils dilating, as if she were just becoming aware of 
some new agony in störe for her. I have seen such 
a look of terror on a poor dumb animal's countenance, 
and once or twice on human faces. I pray I may 
never see it again on either! Jemima feit the band she 
held in her strong grasp writhe itself free. Ruth 
spread her arms betöre her, clasping and lacing her 
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fingers togother, her hoad thrown a little back, as if in 
intensest suffering. 

Mr. Bradshaw wönt on: 

^*That very child and heir of shame to associate 
with my own innocent children! I trust they are not 
contaminated/' 

**I cannot bear it — I cannot bear it,** vrere the 
words wrang ont of Ruth. 

^'Cannot bear it! cannot bear it!" he repeated. 
^^You must bear it, Madam. Do yoa snppose your 
child is to be exempt from the penalties of his birth? 
Do yon suppose that he alone is to be saved from the 
upbraiding scolf? Do you suppose that he is ever to 
rank ^rith other boys, who are not stained and marked 
with sin from their birth? Every creatnre in Ecdeston 
may know what he is, do yon think they will spare 
him their scom? 'Cannot bear it,' indeed! Before yoa 
wcnt into TOur sin« von shonld have thought whether 
you could bear the conseqnenccs or not — bare had 
some idca how hur your offspring would be degraded 
and scouted« tili the best thing that could happen to 
him would be for him to be lost to all sense of shame, 
dead to all knowledge of guüt, for his mother's sake." 

Kath spoke oot. She stood fike a wild a « Um e 
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ftt bay, past fear now. ^^I appeal to God against stich 

a doom for my child. I appeal to Grod to help me. 

I am a mother, and as such I cry to God for help — 

for help to keep my boy in His pitying sight, and to 

bring him up in His holy fear. Let the shame fall on 

me! I have deserved it, but he — he is so innocent, 

and good." 

* 

Ruth had caught up her shawl, and was tying on 
her bonnet with her trembling hands. What if Leonard 
was hearing of her shame from common report? What 
would be the mysterious shock of the intelligence? 
She must face him, and see the look in his eyes, be- 
fore she knew whether he recoiled from her; he might 
have his heart tume4 to hate her, by their cruel jeers. 

Jemima stood by, dumb and pitying. Her sorrow 
was past her power. She helped in arranging the 
dress, with one or two gentle touches, which were 
hardly feit by Ruth, but which called out all Mr. 
Bradshaw's ire afresh; he absolutely took her by the 
Shoulders and turned her by force out of the room. In 
the hall, and along the stairs, her passionate woeful 
crying was heard. The sound only concentrated Mr. 
Bradshaw's anger on Ruth. He held the street door 
Dpen wide; and said, between his teeth, "If ever you, 
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or your bastard, darken this door again, I will have 
you both turned out by the police." 

He needed not have added this, if he had seen 
Euth's face. 
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CHAPTER V. 

As Roth went along the accustomed streets, every 
sight and ereiy soood seemed to bear a new meaning, 
and each and all to bare some reference to her boy's 
disgraoe. She held her head down, and 8cadded along 
dizzj with fear, lest some word sboold have told him 
what she bad been, and what he was, before she could 
reach him. It was a wild unreasoning fear, bat it 
took hold of her as strongly as if it had been well 
fonnded. And, indeed, the secret whispered by Mrs. 
Pearson, whose curiosity and suspicion had been ex- 
dted by Jemima's manner, and confirmed sinee by 
many a litUe corroborating circumstance, had spread 
abroad, and was known to most of the gossips in £c- 
cleston before it reached Mr. Bradshaw's ears. 

As Buth came up to the door of the Chapel-honse, 
it was opened, and Leonard came out, bright and 
hopeful as the moming, bis face radiant at the pro- 
spect of the happy day before him. He was dressed 
in the clothes it had been such a pleasant pride.to 
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her to make for him. He had tbe dark blne ribbon 
tied ronnd bis neck tbat she had left ont for him that 
Tery moming, with a smiling thonght of how it would 
sei off his browD handsome face. She canght him bj 
the band as thej met, and tnmed bim, with his face 
bomewards, without a word. Her looks, her mshing 
moTement, ' her silence, awed him; and althongfa he 
wondered, he did not stajto ask why she did so. The 
door was on the latch; she opened it, and onty said, 
^Up-stairs," in a hoarse ^diisper. Up thej went into 
her own room. She drew him in, and bolted the 
doer; and then, sitting down, she placed him (she 
had neTer let go of him) before her, holding him with 
her hands on each of his Shoulders, and gadng into 
his face with a woefdl look of the agon j that coold 
not find TOkt in words. At last she tried to ^eak; 
she tried with strong bodilv effoit, almost amonnting 
to convnlsiiA. Bot the words would not come; it was 
not du she saw the absolute toror d^ieted on his 
üüce that she found uttermce; and then the sight of 
that terror dianged the words irom what die mant 
diem to haTe been. She drew him to her, and Ud 
ber head upon bis Shoulder; biding ho* iaee c%«n 
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"My poor, poor boy! my poor, poor darling! Oh! 
would that I had died — I had died, in my innocent 
girlhood!" 

"Mother! mother!" sobbed Leonard. "What is 
the matter? Why do you look so wild and ill? Why 
do you call me your 'poor boy?' Are we not going 
to Scaurside-hill? I don't much mind it, mother; only 
please don't gasp and quiver so. Dearest mother, are 
you ill? Let me call Aunt Faith!" 

Buth lifted herseif up, and put away the hair that 
had fallen over and was blinding her eyes. She looked 
at him with intense wistfulness. 

"Kiss me, Leonard!" said she — "kiss me, my 
darling, once more in the old way!" Leonard threw 
himself into her arms, and hugged her with all his 
force, and their lips clung together as in the kiss given 
to the dying. 

''Leonard!" said she at length, holding him away 
from her, and nerving herseif up to teil him all by 
one spasmodic effort — "Listen to me." The boy 
stood breathless and still, gazing at her. On her im- 
petuous transit from Mr. Bradshaw's to the Chapel- 
house, her wild desperate thought had been that she 
would call herseif by every violent, coarse name which 
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the World might give her -^ that Leonard should hear 
those wordfi applied to bis mother first from her own 
Ups; but the influence of bis presence — for he was a 
holj and sacred creatore in her eyes, and this point 
remained steadfast, though all the rest were upheaved 
— subdued her; and now it seemed as if sbe could 
not find words fine enougb, and pure enough, to con- 
vey the truth that he mnst learn, and should leam 
from nö tongue but hers. 

"Leonard — when I was very young I did very 
wrong. I think God, who knows all, will judge me 
more tenderly than men — but I did wrong in a way 
which you cannot understand yet" (sbe saw the red 
flush come into bis cheek, and it stung her as the first 
token of that shame which was to be bis portion througb 
life) — "in a way people never forget, never forgive. 
You will hear me called the bardest names that ever 
can be thrown at women — I have been , to-day ; and, 
my child, you must bear it patiently, because they 
will be partly true. Never get confnsed, by your love 
for me, into thinking that what I did was right. — 
Where was I?" said sbe, suddenly faltering, and for- 
getting all sbe had said and all sbe had got to say; 
and then, seeing Leonardas face of wonder, and bum- 
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iog Bhame and indignation, she went on more rapidly, 
as fearing lest her strength should fail before she had 
ended. 

^'And Leonard," continued she, in a trembling, sad 
voice, 'Hhis is not all. The punishment of punisb- 
ments lies awaiting me still. It is to see jou sufier 
for my wrong-doing. Yes, darlingl they will speak 
shameful things of you, poor innocent child, as well 
as of me, who am guilty. They will throw it in your 
teeth through life, that your mother was never married 
— was not married when you were born — " 

"Were not you married? Are not you a widow?" 
asked he abruptly, for the first time getting anything 
like a clear idea of the real State of the ease. 

"NoI May God forgive me, and help me!" ex- 
claimed she, as she saw a stränge look of repugnance 
cloud over the boy's face, and feit a slight motion on 
bis part to extricate himself from her hold. It was as 
slight, as transient as it could be — over in an in- 
stant. But she had taken her hands away, and coyered 
up her face with them as quickly — covered up her 
face in shame before her child; and in the bittemess 
of her heart she was wailing out, "Oh, would to Grod 
I had died — that I had died as a baby — that I 
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had died as a little baby hanging at my mother's 
breast!" 

''Mother," said Leonard, timidly putting bis band 
on ber arm; bnt sbe sbronk from bim, and continued 
ber low, passionate wailing. ''Motber," said be, after 
a pause, Coming nearer, tbongb sbe saw it not — 
'^mammj darling," said be, using tbe caressing name, 
wbicb be bad been trying to drop as not sufficiently 
manly, "mammy, my own, own dear, dear, darling 
motber, I don't believe tbem — I don't, I don't, I 
don't, I don't!" He broke out into a wild burst of 
crying, as be said tbis. In a moment ber arms were 
round tbe poor boy, and sbe was busbing bim up like 
a baby on ber bosom. "Husb, Leonard! Leonard, be 
still, my cbild! I bave been too sudden witb you! — 
I bave done you barm — ob! I bave done you no- 
tbing but barm," cried sbe, in a tone of bitter self- 
reproacb. 

"No, motber!" said be, stopping bis tears, and 
bis eyes blazing out witb eamestness, ^'there never 
was sucb a motber as you bave been to me, and I 
won't believe any one wbo says it. I won't; and I'U 
knock tbem down if tbey say it again, I will!" He 
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clenched bis fist, with a fierce defiant look on bis 
face. 

"Yon forget, my cbild," saidButh, in tbe sweßtest, 
saddest tone tbat ever was heard, '^I said it of myself; 
I Said it becanse it was true." Leonard tbrew bis 
arms tigbt round ber, and hid bis face against ber 
bosom. Sbe feit bim pant tbere like some bunted 
creature. Sbe bad no sootbing comfort to give ]iim. 
"Ob, tbat sbe and be laj dead!" 

At last, exbausted, be lay so still and motionless, 
tbat sbe feared to look. Sbe wanted bim to speak, 
yet dreaded bis first words. Sbe kissed bis bair, bis 
bead, bis yery clotbes; murmuring low inarticulate 
moaning sounds. 

"Leonard," said sbe, "Leonard, look up at me! 
Leonard, look up!" But be only clung tbe closer, 
and bid bis face tbe more. 

"My boy!" said sbe, "wbat can I do or say? If 
I teil you never to mind it — tbat it is notbing — I 
teil you false. It is a bitter sbame and a sorrow tbat 
I bave drawn down upon you. A sbame, Leonard, because 
of me, your motber; but, Leonard, it is no disgrace or 
lowering of you in tbe eyes of God." Sbe spoke now 
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as if Bhe had found the clue which might lead him to 
rest and strength at last. "Remember that, always. 
Bemember that, when the time of trial comes — and 
it Beems a hard and cruel thing that you should be 
called reproachful names bj men, and all for what was 
no fault of yours — remember God's pity and God's 
justice; and though my sin ^all have made you an 
outcastin the world — oh, my child, my child!" — (she 
feit him kiss her, as if mutely trying to comfort her — it 
gave her strength to go on) — "remember, darling of 
my heart, it is only your own sin that can make you 
an outcast from God." 

She grew so faint that her hold of him relaxed. 
He looked up afirighted. He brought her water — 
he threw it over her; in his terror at the notion that 
she was going to die and leave him, he. called her by 
every fond name, imploring her to open her eyes. 

When she partially recovered, he helped her to the 
bed, on which she lay still, wan and death-like. She 
almost hoped the swoon that hung around her might 
be Death, and in that Imagination she opened her eyes 
to take a last look at her boy. She saw him pale and 
terror-stricken; and pity for his affright roused her, 
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and made her forget herself in the wish that he shonld 
not see her death, if she were indeed dying« 

"60 to AuntFaith!" whispered she; "I am wearj^ 
and want sleep." 

Leonard arose slowly and reluctantly. She tried 
to smile upon him, that what she thought wonld he 
her last look might dwell in his remembrance as 
tender and strong; she watched him to the door, she 
saw him hesitate, and return to her. He came hack 
to her, and said in a timid, apprehensive tone: 

"Mother — will they speak to me ahout — it?" 

Ruth closed her eyes, that thej might not express 
the agony she feit, like a sharp knife, at this question. 
Leonard had asked it with a child's desire of avoiding 
painful and mysterious topics, — from no personal 
sense of shame as she understood it, shame beginning 
thus early, thus instantaneously. 

"No," she replied. "You may be sure they will 
not." 

So he went. But^now she would have been thank- 
ful for the unconsciousness of fainting; that one little 
Speech bore so much meaning to her bot irritable 
brain. Mr. and Miss Benson, all in their house, 
would never speak to the boy — • but in his home 
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alone would he be safe from what he had already 
leamt to dread. Every form in which shame and op- 
probrium could overwhehn her darling, haunted her. 
She had been exercising strong self-eontrol for his 
8ake ever since she had met him at the honse-door; 
there was now a re-action. His presence had kept her 
mind on its perfect balance. When that was with- 
drawn, the effeet of the strain of power was feit. And 
athwart the fever -mists that arose to obscure her 
judgment, all sorts of will-o'-the-wisp plans flittered 
before her; tempting her to this and that coorse of 
action — to anything rather than patient endorance 

— to relieve her present state of misery by some 
sudden spasmodic efibrt, that took the semblance of 
being wise and right. Gr^idually all her desires, all 
her longing, settled themselves on one point. What 
had she done — what could she do, to Leonard, but 
evil? If she were away, and gone no one knew where 

— lost in mystery, as if she were dead — perhap's the 
cruel hearts might reflect, and show pity on Leonard; 
while her perpetual presence would but call up the 
remembrance of his birth. Thus she reasoned in her 
hot dull brain; and shaped her plans in accordance. 

Leonard stole down-stairs noiselessly. He listened 
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to find some quiet place where he could hide himself. 
The house was very still. Miss Benson ihought the 
purposed expedition had taken place, and never dream- 
ed but that Kuth and Leonard were on distant sunny 
Scaurside-hill; and after a very early dinner, she had 
set out to drink tea with a farmer's wife who lived in 
the country two or three miles off. Mr. Benson meant 
to have gone with her; but while they were at dinner, 
he had received an unusually authoritative note from 
Mr. Bradshaw desiring to speak with him, so he went 
to that gentleman's house instead. Sally was busy in 
her kitchen, making a great noise (not unlike a groom 
rubbing down a horse) over her cleaning. Leonard 
stole into the sitting-room, and crouched behind the 
large old-fashioned sofa to ease his sore , aching heart, 
by crying with all the prodigal waste and abandon- 
ment of childhood. 

Mr. Benson was shown into Mr. Bradshaw's own 
particular room. The latter gentleman was Walking 
up and down, and it was easy to perceive that some-r 
thing had occurred to chafe him to great anger. 

''Sit down, Sirl" said he to Mr. Benson, nodding 
to a chair. 

Mr. Benson sat down. But Mr. Bradshaw continued 
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bis walk for a few minutes longer without speaking. 
Then he stopped abniptly, right in front of Mr. Ben- 
son; and in a voice which he tried to render calm, bnt 
which trembled with passion — with a face glowing 
purple as he thonght of bis wrongs (and real wrongs 
they were) he began: 

"Mr. Benson, I have sent for you to ask — I am 
almost too indignant at the bare suspicion to speak as 
becomes me — but did you — I really shall be obliged 
to beg your pardon, if you are as mnch in the dark 
as I was yesterday, as to the character of that woman 
who lives under your roof?" 

There was no answer from Mr. Bei^son. Mr. Brad- 
shaw looked at him very eamestly. Hiis eyes were 
fixed on the ground — he made no inquiry — he 
uttered no expression of wonder or dismay. Mr. Brad- 
shaw ground bis foot on the floor with gathering rage; 
but, just as he was about to speak, Mr. Benson rose 
up — a poor deformed old man — before the stem 
and portly figure that was swelling and panting with 
passion. 

"Hear me, Sir!" (stretching out bis band as if to 
avert the words which were impending.) "Nothing 
you can say, can upbraid me like my own conscience; 
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JDO degradation you can inflict, by word or deed, 
can come up to the degradation I have sufiered for 
years, at being a party to a deceit, even for a good 
end — " 

"For a good end! — Nay! what next?" 
The taunting contempt with which Mr. Bradshaw 
spoke these words, almost sarprised himself by what 
he imagined must be its successful power of withering; 
bnt in spite of it, Mr. Benson lifted his grave eyes to 
Mr. Bradshaw's countenance, and repeated: 

"For a good end. The end was not, as perhaps 
you consider it to have been, to obtain her admLssion 
into your family — nor yet to put her in the way of 
gaining her liveHhood; my sister and I would willingly 
have shared what we have with her; it was our in- 
tention to do so at first, if not for any length of time, 
at least as long as her health might require it. Why I 
advised (perhaps I only yielded to advice) a change 
of name — an assumption of a false State of widow- 
hood — was because I earnestly desired to place her * 
in circnmstances in which she might work out her self- 
redemption ; and you, Sir, know how terribly the world 
goes against all such as have sinned as Ruth did. She 
was so young, too," 
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'^Tou mistake, Sir; my acquaintance has not lain 
so much amoDg that class of sinners as to give me 
much experience of the way in which they are treated. 
But, judging from what I have seen, I should say they 
meet with füll as mach leniency as they deserve; and 
supposing they do not — I know there are plenty of 
sickly sentimentalists just now who reserre all their 
interest and regard for criminals — why not pick out 
one of these to help you in your task of washing the 
blackamoor white? Why choose me to be imposed 
upon — my household into which to intrude your 
protegee? Why were my innocent children to be ex- 
posed to corruption? I say," said Mr. Bradshaw, 
stamping his foot, ''how dared you come into this 
house, where you were, looked upon as a minister of 
religion, with a He in your mouth? How dared you 
Single me out, of all people, to be guUed and deceived, 
and pointed at through the town as the person who 
had taken an abandoned woman into his house to teach 
his daughters?" 

"I own my deceit was wrong and faithless." 

"Yes! you can own it, now it is found out! There 
is small merit in that, I think! 

^'Sir! I Claim no merit. I take shame to myself. 
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I did not Single you out. You applied to me with 
your proposal that Ruth should be your children*s 
governess." 

"Pah!" 

"And the temptation was too great — No! I will 
not say that — but the temptation was greater than 
I conld stand — it seemed to open out a path of use- 
fulness." 

"Now, don't let me hear you speak so," said Mr. 
Bradshaw, blazing up. "I can't stand it. It is too 
much to talk in that way when the usefulness was to 
consist in contaminating my innocent girls." 

"God knows that if I had believed there had been 
any danger of such contamination — God knows how 
I would have died sooner than have allowed her to 
enter your family. Mr. Bradshaw, you believe me, 
don't you?" asked Mr. Benson, earnestly. 

"I really must be allowed the privilege of doubting^ 
what you say in future," said Mr. Bradshaw, in a cold, 
contemptuous manner. 

"I have deserved this," Mr. Benson replied. "But," 
continued he, after a moment's pause, "I will not speak 
of myself, but of Buth. Surely, Sir, the end I aimed 
at (the means I took to obtain it were wrong, yoil 
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cannot feel that more than I do) was a right one; and 
you will not — you cannot saj, that your children 
have snffered from associating with her. I had her in 
my family, under the watchful eyes of three anxions 
persons for a year or more; we saw faulte — no human 
being is without them — and poor Buth's were but 
slight venial errors; but we saw no sign of a corrupt 
mind — no glimpse of boldness or forwardness — no 
token of want of conscientiousness; she seemed, and 
was, a young and gentle girl, who had been led astray 
before she fairly knew what life was." 

"I suppose most depraved women have beea in- 
nocent in their time," said Mr. Bradshaw, with bitter 
contempt. 

^'Oh, Mr. Bradshaw! Buth was not depraved, and 
you know it. You cannot have seen her — have known 
her daily, all these years, without acknowledging that!** 
Mr. Benson was almost breathless, awaiting Mr. Brad- 
8haw*s answer. The quiet self-control which he had 
maintained so long, was gone now. 

"I saw her daily — I did not know her. If I had 
known her, I should have known she was faUen and 
depraved, and consequently not fit to come into my 
house, nor to associate with my pure children.*' 
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"Now I wish God would give me power to speak 
out convincingly what I believe to be ^is truth, that 
not every woman who has fallen is depraved; that.. . 
many — how manj the Great Jadgment Day will re- 
veal to those who have shaken off the poor, sore^ pe- 
nitent hearts on earth — many, many crave and hunger 
after a chance for virtue -^ the help which no man 
gives to them — help — that gentle tender help whiqh 
Jesus gave once to Mary Magd^en**/^ Mr. Benson was 
almost choked by his own feelings. 

"Come, come, Mr. Benson, let us have no more 
of this morbid way of talking. The world has decidjed 
how such women are to be treated; and, you raay do- 
pend upon it, there is so much practical wisdom in the 
World that its way of acting is right in the long rün, 
and that no one can fly in its face with impunity, un- 
less, indeed, they stoop to deceit and imposition."^ 

"I take my stand with Christ against the world," 
Said Mr. Benson, solemnly, disregarding the oovert 
allusion to himself. "What have the world's ways 
ended in? Can we be much worse than we are?" 

"Speak for yourself, if you please." 

"Is it not time to change some of our ways of 

thinking and acting? I declare before God, that if I 
Ruth. IL 10 
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believe in any one human truth, it is this — that to 
everj woman, who, like Ruth, has sinned, should be 
given a chance of self-redemption — and that such a 
Chance should be given in no supercilious or con- 
temptuous manner, but in the spirit of the holy 
Christ." 

''Such as getting her into a friend's house under 
false colours." 

"I do not argue on Buth's case. In that I have 
acknowledged mj error. I do not argue on anj case. 
I State my firm belief, that it is God's will that we 
should not dare to trample any of His creatures down 
to the hopeless dust; that it is God's will that the 
women who have fallen should be numbered among 
those who have broken hearts to be bound up, not 
cast aside as lost beyond recal. If this be God's will, 
as a thing of God it will stand; and He will open a 
way.*' 

''I should have attached much more importance to 
all your exhortation on this point, if I could have re- 
spected your conduct in other matters. As it is, when 
I See a man who has deluded himself into considering 
falsehood right, I am disinclined to take his opinion 
on subjects connected with morality; and I can no 
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longer regard him as a fitting exponent of the will oj 
God. You perhaps understand what I mean , Mr. 
Benson. I can no longer attend your chapel." 

If Mr. Benson had feit any hope of making Mr« 
Bradshaw's obstinate mind receive the truth, that he 
acknowledged and repented of his connivance at the 
falsehood by means of which Ruth had been received 
into the Bradshaw family, this last sentence prevented 
his making the attempt. He simply bowed and took 
his leave — Mr. Bradshaw attending him to the door 
with formal ceremony. 

He feit acutely the severance of the tie which Mn 

Bradshaw had just announced to him. He had ex- 

perienced many mortifications in his intercourse with 

that gentleman, but they had fallen off from his n^eek 

spirit like drops of water from a bird's plumage; and 

now he only remembered the acts of substantial kind- 

ness rendered (the ostentation all forgotten) — many 

happy hoiirs and pleasant evenings — the children 

whom he had lo ved dearer than he thought tili now — 

the yonng people about whom he had cared, and whom 

he had striven to lead aright. He was but a young 

man when Mr. Bradshaw first came to his chapel; 

they had grown old together; he had never recognised 

10* 
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Mr. Bradshaw as an old familiär friend so completely, 
as now when Ihey were severed. 

It was with a heavy hearfc that he opened bis own 
door. He went to his study immediately; he sat down 
to steady himself into his position. 

How long he was there — silent and alone — re- 
viewing his life — confessing his sins — he did not 
know; but he heard some unusual sound in the house 
that disturbed bim — roused bim to present life. A 
slow, languid step came along the passage to the front 
door — the breathing was broken by many sighs. 

Rutb's band was on the latcb when Mr. Benson 
came out. Her face was very white, except two red 
Spots on each cheek — her eyes were deep sunk and 
hollow, but glittered with feverish lustre. "Ruth!" 
exclaimed he. She moved her lips, but her throat ^nd 
mouth were too dry for her to speak. 

"Where are you going?" asked he; for she had all 
her Walking things on, yet trembled so, even as she 
stood, that it was evident she could not walk far with- 
out falling. 

She hesitated — she looked up at bim, still with 
the same dry glittering eyes. At last she whispered 
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(for she could only speak in a whisper), "To Helmsby 
— I am going to Helmsby." 

"Helmsby! my poor girl — may 6od have mercy 
npon you!" for he saw she hardly knew what she was 
saying. "Wbere is Helmsby?** 

"I don't know. In Lincolnshire, I think.** 

"But why are yon going there?" 

"Hush! he 's asleep,*' said she, as Mr. Benson had 
unconsciously raised his voice. 

"Who is asleep?" asked Mr. Benson. 

"That poor little boy," said she, beginning to 
quiver and cry. 

"Come here!" said he, authoritatively, drawlng 
her into the study. 

"Sit down in that chair. 1 will come back di- 
rectly." 

He went in search of his sister, but she had not 
returned. Then he had recourse to Sally, who was as 
• busy as ever about her cleaning. 

"How long has Ruth been at home?" asked he. 

"Ruth! She has never been at home sin' morning. 
She and Leonard were to be off for the day some*^ 
where or other with them Bradshaw girls." 

"Then she has had no dinner?" 
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"Not here, anj rate> I can't ans wer for what she 
may have done at other places." 

"And Leonard — where is he?" 

"How should I know? With his mother, I suppose. 
Leastways, that was what was fixed od. I've enough 
to do of my own, without routing äfter other fojks." 

She went on sconring in no very good temper. Mr. 
Benson stood silent for a moment. 

"Sally," he said, "I want a cup of tea. Will you 
make it as soon as you can; and some dry toast too. 
I'll come for it in ten minutes." 

Struck by something in his voice, she looked up at 
him for the first time. , 

"What ha' ye been doing to yourself, to look so 
grim and grey. Tiring yourself all to tatters, looking 
after some naught, I'll be bound! Well! well! I muh 
make ye your tea, I reckon; but I did hope as you 
grew older you 'd ha' grown wiser! " 

Mr. Benson made no reply, but went to look for 
Leonard, hoping that the child's presence might bring 
back to his mother the power of self-control. He 
opened the parlour-door, and looked in, but saw no 
one. Just as he was shutting it, however, he heard 
a deep, broken, sobbing sigh; and, guided by the 
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soond, he found the boy Ijing on the floor, fast asleep, 
but with bis features all swollen and disfigured bj 
passioDate crying. 

^'Foor child! This was what she meant, then," 
thought Mr. Benson. '^He has begun bis sbare of the 
sorrows too," he continued, pitifuUy. "No! I will 
not waken bim back to consciousness. So he re- 
turned alone into the study. Ruth sat where he had 
placed her, her head bent back, and her eyes shut* 
But when he came in she started up. 

''I must be goipg," she said, in a hurried way. 

"Nay, Kuth, you must not go. You must not 
leave us. We cannot do without you. We love you 
too much." 

''Love me!" said she, looking at bim wistfuUy. 
As she looked, her eyes filled slowly with tears. It was 
a good sign, and Mr. Benson took heart to go on. 

"Yes! Ruth. You know we do. You may have 
other things to ßll up your mind just now, but you 
know we love you; and nothing can alter our love for 
you. You ought not to have thought of leaving us. 
You would not, if you had been quite well.'* 

"Do you know what has happened?" she asked, 
in a low, hoarse voice. 
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"Yes. I know all,*' he answered. "Ifc makes nö 
difference to us. Why sbould it?" 

"Oh! Mr. Benson, don't you know that my shame 
ia discovered?" she replied, bursting into tears — 
"and I tonst leave you, and leave Leonard, that you 
may not share in my disgrace." 

"You must do no such thing. Leave Leonard! 
Yf)\x häve no right to leave Leonard. Where could 
you go to?" 

"To Helmsby," she said, humbly. "It would 
break my heart to go, but I think I ought, for Leon- 
ard's sake. I know I ought." She was crying sadly 
by this time, but Mr. Benson knew the flow of tears 
would ease her brain. "It will break my heart to go, 
but I know I must." 

"Sit still here at present," said he, in a decided 
tone of command. He went for the cup of tea. He 
brought it to her without Sally's being aware for whora 
it was intended. 

"Drink this!" He spoke as you would do to a 
child, if desiring it to take medicine. "Eat some 
toast." She took the tea, and draok it feverishly; but 
when she tried to eat, the food seemed to cboke her. 
Still she was docile, and she tried. 
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"I eannot,*' said she at last, putting down the 
piece of toast. There was a return to something of 
her usual tone in the words. She spoke gently and 
softly; no longer in the shrill, hoarse voice she had 
iised at first. Mr. Benson sat down hy her. 

"Now, Buth, we must talk a little together. I 
want to understand what your plan was. Where is 
Helmsby? Why did you üx to go there?" 

"It is where my mother lived," she answered. 
"Before she was married she lived there; and where- 
ever she lived, the people all loved her dearly; and I 
thought — I think, that for her sake some one would 
give me work. I meant to teil them the truth," said 
she, dropping her eyes; "but still they wonld, perhaps, 
give me some employment — I don't care what — tor 
her sake. I cöuld do many things,"6aid she, suddenly 
lookiog up. *'I am snre I could weed — I could in 
gardens — if they did not like to have me in their 
houses. But perhaps some one, for my mother's sake 
•— oh! my dear, dear mother! — do you know where 
and what I am?" she cried out, sobbing afresh. 

Mr. Benson's heart was very sore, though he spoke 
anthoritatively, and almost sternly. 

"Ruth! you must be still and quiet. I cannot have 
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this. I want jou to listen to me. Tour thought of 
Helmsbj would be a good one, if it was right for jou 
to leave Eccleston; but I do not think it is. I am 
certain of this, that it would be a great sin in you to 
separate yourself from Leonard. Yoa have no right 
to sever the tie bj which God has bound you to- 
gether.** 

^'Bnt if I am here thej will all know and remember 
the shame of bis birth; and if I go away they may 
forget — " 

"And they may not. And if you go away, he may 
be unhappy or ill; and you, who above all others have 
— and have from God — remember that, Ruth! — 
the power to comfort him, the tender patience to nurse 
him, have left him to the care of strangers. Yes; I 
know! But we ourselves are as strangers, dearly as we 
love him, compared to a mother. He may turn to 
sin, and want the long forbearance, the serene authori- 
ty of a parent; and where are you? No dread of 
shame, either for yourself, or even for him, can ever 
make it right for you to shake off your responsibility." 
All this time he was watching her narrowly, and saw 
her slowly yield herseif up to the force of what he 
was saying. 
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^'Besides, Bath,** he continaed, ^we have gone on 
falselj hitherto. It has been mj äomgj mj mistake, 
mj sin. I onght to have known better. Now, let äs 
stand firm on the troth. Ton have no new fanlt to 
repent of. Be brave and ÜaithfnL It is to God joa 
answer, not to men. The shame of haring jonr sin 
known to the world, shonld be as nothing to the shame 
jon feit at having sinned. We have dreaded men too 
nrach,and Crod too little,in the conrse we hare taken. 
Bot now be of good cheer. Ferhaps joa will hare to 
find jonr work in the world Terj low — not qnite 
working in the fields,** said he, with a gentle smüe, to 
which she, downcast and miserable, conld give no re* 
sponse. '^Naj, perii^s, Roth," he went on, ^joa 
maj hare io stand and wait for some time; no ooe 
maj be wüling to ose the Services jon woold ^adl^ 
noder; all msy tnm aside from joo, and maj speak 
Tcrj harshlj of jcfVL Can jon. acoept all this trcat- 
ment mecklj, as bot the reasonable and jost peoanee 
God has laid npon jon — feeling no anger against 
those who sügfat yon, no impadenee for the time to 
eome (and come it snrelj will — I spcak as haring 
the word of God for wiut I saj^ wlien He, haring 
pnrificd jcfu^ trtn as bj fire, will make a strai^it p«th 
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for yoar feet? My child, it is Christ the Lord who 
has told US of this infinite mercy of God. Have you 
faith enough in it to be bravej and bear on, and do 
ligbtly in patience and in tribulation?" 

Ruth had been bushed and very still until now, 
when the pleading earnestness of bis question urged 
her to ans wer: 

"Yes!" Said she. "I bope — I believe 1 can be 
faithful for myself, for I have sinned and done wrong. 
But Leonard — " She looked up at bim. 

"But Leonard," be echoed. "Ab! there it i& bard, 
Ruth. I own the world is hard and persecuting to ' 
such as he." He paused to think of the true comfort 
for this sting. He went on. "The world is not every- 
tbing, Ruth, nor is the want of men's good opinion 
and esteem the highest need which man has. Teach 
Leonard this. You would not wish bis life to be one 
snmmer's day. You dared not make it so, if you had 
the power. Teach bim to bid a noble?, Christian wel- 
come, to the trials which God sends — and this is one 
of them. Teach bim not to look on a life of struggle' 
and perhaps of disappointment and incompletebess, as 
a sad and moumfuj end, but as the means permitted 
to the beroes and warriors in the army of Christ, by 
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which to show their faithful following. Teil him of 
the hard and thorny path which was trodden once by 
the bleeding feet of One. Ruth! think of the Saviour's 
lifo and cruel death, and of his divine faithfulness. 
Oh, Buth!** exclaimed he, '^when I look and see what 
you may be — what you must be to that boy, I can- 
not think how you could be coward enough, for a 
moment, to shrink from your work! But we have all 
been cowards hitherto," he added, in bitter self-acciisa- 
tion. "God help us to be so no longer!" 

Ruth sat very quiet. Her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she seemed lost in thought. At length she rose up. 

'^Mr. Benson!*' said she, Standing before him, and 
propping herseif by the table, as she was trembling 
sadly from weakness, "I mean to try very, very hard, 
to do my duty to Leonard — and to God," she added, 
reverently. '^I am only afraid my faith may sometimes 
fail about Leonard — " 

^'Ask, and i| shall be given unto you. That is no 
vain or untried promise, Ruth!" 

. She sat down again, unable longer to stand. There 
was another long silence. 

"I must never go to Mr. Bradshaw's again," she 
Said at last, as if tlünking aloud. 
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'^No, Ruth, you shall not," he answered. 

^'But I shall earn no money!" added sfae, quickly, 
for she thonght that he did not perceive the diMculty 
tfaat was troubling her. 

^'You surely know, Bnth, that while Faith and I 
have a roof to shelter ns, or bread to eat, you and 
Leonard share it with ns." 

"I know — I know your most tender goodness," 
Said she, ''bat it ought not to be." 

''It must be at present," he said, in a decided 
manner. "Perhaps, before long you may'have some 
employment; perhaps it may be some time before an 
opportunity oceurs." 

"Hush," said Ruth; "Leonard is moving about in 
the parlour. I must go to him." 

But when she stood up, she turned so dizzy, and 
tottered so much, that she was glad to sit down again 
immediately. 

"You must rest here. I will go* to him," said 
Mr. Benson. He left her; and when he wisus gone, 
she leaned her head on the back of the chair, and 
eried quietly and incessantly; but there was a more 
patient, hopcful, resolved feeling in her heart, which 
all along, through all the tears she s^ed, bore her 
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onwards to higher thoughts, until at last she rose to 
prayers. 

Mr. Benson canght the new look of shrinking shame 
in Leonard's eye, as it first songht, then shunned, 
meeting his. He was pained, too, by the sight of the 
little sorrowful, anxious face, on which, until now, 
hope and joy had been predominant. The constrained 
voice, the few words the boy spoke, when formerly 
there would have been a glad and free utterance — all 
this grieved Mr. Benson inexpressibly, as but the be- 
ginning of an unwonted mortification, which must last 
for years. He himself made no allusion to any un- 
usual occurrence; he spoke of Ruth as sitting, over- 
come by headache, in the study for quietness: he hur- 
ried on the preparations for tea, while Leonard sat by 
in the great arm-chair, and looked on with sad dreamy 
eyes. He strove to lessen the shock which he knew 
Leonard had received, by every mixture of tenderness 
and cheerfulness ftiat Mr. Benson's gentle heart prompt- 
ed; and now and then a languid smile stole over the 
boy 's face. When his bedtime came, Mr. Benson told 
him of the hour, although he feared that Leonard 
would have but another sorrowful crying of himself to 
sleep; but he was anxious to accustom the boy to 
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cheerful movement within the limits of domestic law, 
and by no disobedience to it to weaken the power of 
glad Submission to the Supreme; to begin the new life 
that laj before him, where strength to look up to God 
as the Law-giver and Ruler of events would be pre- 
eminentlj required. When Leonard had gone up-stairs, 
Mr. Benson went immediately to Ruth, and said, 

"Ruth! Leonard is just gone up to bed," secure 
in the instinct which made her silently rise, and go up 
to the boy — certain, too, that they would each be t-he 
other's best comforter, and that God would strengthen 
each through the other. 

Now, for the first time, he had leisure to think of 
bims elf ; and to go over all the events of the day. The 
half hour of solitude in bis study, that he had before 
bis sister's return, was of inestimable value; he had 
leisure to put events in their true places, as to im- 
portance and eternal significanee. 

Miss Faith came in laden with fajm produce. Her 
kind entertainers had brought her in their shandry to 
the opening of the court in which the Chapel-house 
stood; but she was so heavily burdened with eggs, 
mushrooras, and plums, that when her brother opened 
the door she was almost breathless. ' 
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"Oh, Thnrstan! take thüi bajsket — it iB such a 
weight! Oh, Sally, is that you? Here are some 
magnum-bonnms which we must preserve to-morrow. 
There are gainea-fowl eggs in that bajsket." 

Mr. Benson let her anbnrden her bodj, and her 
mind too, by giving charges to Sally respecting her 
hoasekeeping treasures, before he said a word; but 
when she retumed into the study, to teil bim the 
small pieces of intelligence respecting her day at the 
farm, she stood aghast. 

"Why, Thnrstan, dear! Whafs the matter? Is 
your back hnrting you?" 

He smiled to reassnre her; but it was a sickly and 
forced smile. 

"No, Falth! I am quite well, only rather out of 
spirits, and wanting to talk to you to cheer me." 

Miss Faith sat down, straig^t, sitting bolt-npright 
to listen the better. 

"I don't kaow how, but the real story abont Bath 
is found out." 

^^Oh, Thnrstan!" exclaimed Miss Benson, tnming 
quite white. 

For a moment, neither of Uiem said another word. 

Then she went on. 
Bmik. n. 11 
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"Does Mr. Bradshaw know?" 

"Yes! He sent for me, and told me." 

"Does Ruth know that it has all come out?" 

"Yes. And Leonard knows." 

"Hqw? Who told him?" 

"I do not know. I have asked no quesfions. But 
of course it was his mother." 

"She was very foolish and cruel, then," said Miss 
Benson, her eyes blazing, and her lips trembling, at, 
the thöught of the suffering her darling boy must have 
gone .through. 

"I think she was wise. I am sure it was not 
cruel. *He must have soon known that there was 
«ome mystery, and it was better that it should be 
told him openly and quietly by his mother than by a 
stranger." 

"How could she teil him quietly?" asked Miss 
Benson, still indignant. 

"Well! perhaps I used the wrong wörd — of 
coyrsd no one was by — and I don't suppose even 
they themselves could now teil how it waa told, or in 
what spirit it was borne." 

Miss Benson was silent again. 

"Was Mr. Bradshaw very angry?" 
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"Yes, very; and justly so. I did very wrong ih 
making that false Statement at first." 

"No! I am sure you did not," said Miss FaitÜ. 
''Ruth has had some years of peäce, in which to 
grow stronger and wiser, so that she cän beär her 
shame now in a way she never coüld have döne at 
first." 

''AU the same it was wrong in me to dö what 
I did." 

"I did it too, as much or more than you. And 
I don't think it wrong. I 'm certain it ^äs quite right, 
and I would do just the same again." 

"Perhaps it has not done you the härm it has 
done me." 

"Nonsense! Thurstan. Don't be morbjd. l'in öure 
you are as good — and better than ever you were." 

"No, I am not. 1 have got what you call morbid 
just in consequence of the sophistry by which I per- 
suaded myself that wrong could be right. I torment 
myself. I have lost my clear instincts of cohscience. 
Formerly, if I believed that such or such an action 
was according to the will of God, I went Äild did it, 
or at least I tried to do it, without thinking of con- 
sequences. Now, I reason ahd weigh what will happen 
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if I do so and so — I grope where formerly I saw. 
Oh, Faith! it is such a relief to me to have the truth 
known, that I am afraid I have not been snfficiently 
sympat^ising with Ruth." 

"Poor Ruth!" said Miss Benson. "But at any 
rate our telling a lie has been the saving of her. There 
is no fear of her going wrong now." 

"God's omnipotence did not need our sin." 

They did not speak for some time. 

"You have not told me what Mr. Bradshaw said." 

"One can't remember the exact words that are 
spoken on either side in moments of such strong ex- 
citement. He was very angry, and said some things 
about me that were very just, and some about Ruth 
that were very hard. His last words were that he 
should give up Coming to chapel." 

"Oh, Thurstan! did it come to that?" 

"Yes." 

"Does Ruth know all he said?" 

"No! Why should she? I don't know if she knows 
he has spoken to me at all. Poor creature! she had 
enongh to craze her almost without that! She was for 
going away and leaving us that we might not share 
in her disgrace. I was afraid of her being qnite de«- 
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lirious. I did so want you, Faith! However, I did the 
best I could, I spoke to her very coldly, and almost 
sternly, all the while my heart was bleeding for her. 
I dared not give her sympathy; I tried to give her 
strength. But I did so want you, Faith." 

''And I was so füll of enjoyment, I am ashamed 
to think of it. But the Dawsons are so kind — and 
the day was so fine — Where is Ruth now?" 

"With Leonard. He is her great earthly motive 
— I thought that being with him would be best. But 
he must be in bed and asleep now." 

"I will go up to her," said Miss Faith. 

She found Ruth keeping watch by Leonard's 
troubled sleep; but when she saw Miss Faith she rose 
up, and threw herseif on her neck and clung to her, 
without speaking. After a while Miss Benson said: 

"You must go to bed, Ruth!" So, after she had 
kissed the sleeping boy, Miss Benson led her away, 
and helped to undress her, and brought her up a cup 
of soothing violet-tea — not so soothing as tender 
actions, and soft loving tones. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It wa3 well they h^d so early and so truly 
9trßDgthened the spirit to bear, for the events which 
had to be endured soon c$ime thick and threefold. 

Evßrj evening Mr. and Miss Benson thought the 
worst must be oyer; and every day brought some fresh 
occurrence to touch upon the raw place. They could 
not be certain, until they had seen their acquaintances, 
fvhat difference it would make in the cordiality of their 
]^eception: in some cases it made much; and Miss Ben- 
son was proportionably indignant. She feit tbis change 
in behaviour more than her brother. His great pain 
arose from the coolness of the Bradshaws. With all 
the faults which had at times grated on his sensitive 
nature (but which he now forgot, and remembered 
only their ^ndness), they were his old familiär friends 
— his kind, if ostentatious , patrons — his great per- 
sonal interest, out of his own family; and he could 
not get over the sufifering he experienced from seeing 
their large Square pew empty on Sundays — from 
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perceiving how Mr. Bradsbaw, thougn he bowed in a 
distant manner when he and Mr. Benson met face to 
face, shunned him as often as he possibly could. All 
that happened in the household, which once was as 
patent to him as his own, was now a sealed book; he 
heard of its doings bj chance, if he heard at all. Just 
at the time when he was feeling the most depressed 
from this cause, he met Jemima at a sudden turn of 
the Street. He was uncertain for a moment how to 
accost her, but she saved him all doubt; in an instant 
she had his band in both of hers, her face flushed 
with honest delight. 

"Oh, Mr. Benson, I am so glad to see you! I have 
so wanted to know all about you ! How is poor Ruth? 
dear Ruth! I wonder if she has forgiven memy cnielty 
to her? And I may not go to her now, when I should 
be so glad and thankful to make up for it." 

"I never heard you had been cruel to her. I am 
sure she does not think so." 

"She ought, she must. What is she doing? Oh! 
I have so much to ask, I can never hear enough; and 
papa says" — she hesitated a moment, afraid of giving 
pain, and then, believing that they would under- 
stanj the State of affairs, and the reason for her 
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behavionr better if she told the tnith, she went on: 
^^Fapa sajrs I rnnst not go to jour honse — I snp- 
pose it's light to obej him?" 

^^Certainlj, mj dear. It is jour dear datj. We 
know how 70a feel towards ns." 

"Oh! but if 1 could do anj good — if I eonld be 
of any nse or comfort to any of jou — espedaUj to 
Buth, I shonld come, datj or not. I believe it woold 
be my dutj," said she, hnrrying on to trj and stop 
any dedded prohibition from Mr. Benson. ^^No! don't 
be afraid; I won't come tili I know I can do some 
good. I hear bits aboat yoa throagh Sally every now 
and then, or I conld not have waited so long. Mr. 
Benson/' continued she, reddening very mach, "I 
think you did qnite right aboat poor Buth." 

"Not in the falsehood, my dear." 

"No! not perhaps in that. I was not thinking of 
that. Bat I have been thinking a great deal aboat 
poor Buth's — yoa know I coald not help it when 
everybody was talking about it — and it made me 
think of myself, and what I am. With a father and 
mother, and home and carefal friends, I am not likely 
to be tempted like Buth; but oh! Mr. Benson," said 
she, lifting her eyes, which were füll of tears, to bis 
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face, for the first time sinee she began to speak, ^4f 
jon knew aQ I baye been thinking and feeling this last 
jear, you wonld see how I have yielded to every 
temptation that was able to come to me; and, seeing 
how I bave no goodness or strength in me, and how 
I might just have been like Buth, or rather, wcurse 
than she ever was, becanse I am more headstrong and 
passionate by natore, I do so tfaank you and love you 
for what yoa did for her! And will you teil me really 
and tmly now if I can ever do anything for Ruth? If 
yon'U promise me that, I wont rebel nnnecessarily 
against papa; but if you don't, I will, and come and 
see yoa all this very afternoon. Bemember! I trust 
yon!" Said she, breaking away. Then tuming back, 
she came to ask after Leonard. 

"He must know something of it," said she. "Does 
he feel it much?" 

"Very mach," said Mr. Benson. Jemima shook 
her head sadly. 

"It is hard upon him," said she. 

"It is," Mr. Benson replied. 

For in tmth, Leonard was their greatest anxiety 
in-doors. His health seemed shaken, he spoke half 
sentences in his sleep, which showed that in his dreams 
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he was battling on bis mother's behalf agaiost an un- 
kind and angry world. And then he would wail to 
himself, and utter sad words of shame, which they 
never thought had reached bis ears. By day, he was 
in general grave and quiet; but bis appetite varied, 
and hß was evidently afraid of going into the streets, 
dreading to be pointed at as an object of remark. 
£ach separately in their bearts longed to give bim 
change of scene, but they were all silent, for wbere 
was the requisite money to come from? 

His temper became fitful and variable. At times 
be would be most sullen against his mother; and then 
give way to a passionate remorse. When Mr. Benson 
caught Ruth's look of agony at her child's rebufis, his 
patience failed; or rather, I sbould say, he believed 
that a stronger, severer band than hers was required 
for the management of the lad. But, when she heard 
Mr. Benson say so, she pleaded with bim. 

"Have patience with Leonard," she said. "I have 
deserved the anger that is fretting in his heart. It is 
only I who can reinstate myself in bis love and re- 
spect. I have no fear. When he sees me really stri- 
ving hard and long to do what is right, he must love 
me. I am not afraid." 
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Even while sbe spoke, her lips quivered, and her 
colour went apd^ came with eager anxiety. Sp Mr. 
Benson held his peace, and let her take her course. It 
was beautiful to see the Intuition by which she divined 
what was passing in every fold of her child's heart, so 
as to be always ready with the right words to spothe 
or to strengthen him. Her watchfulness was un- 
wearied, and with no thought of seif tainting it, or 
eise she might have often paused to turn asidjB and 
weep at the clouds of shame which came over Leon- 
ard's love for her, and hid it from all but her faith- 
ful heart; she belieyed and knew that he was y^t her 
own afifectionate boy, although he might be glo.omily 
silent, or apparently hard and cold. And in all this, 
Mr. Benson coiild not choose but admire the way in 
which she was insensibly teaching Leonard to con- 
form to the law of right, to recognise Duty in the 
mode in which every action was performed. When 
Mr. Benson saw this, he knew that all goodness jvould 
foUow, and that the Claims which his mother's infinite 
love had on the boy's heart would be acknowledged at 
last, and all the more fuUy because she herseif never 
urged them, but silently admitted the force of the 
reason that caused them to be for a time forgotten. 
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By-and-by Leonard's remorse at bis ungracious and 
sullen ways to bis motber — ways tbat alternated 
with passionate, fitful bursts of clinging love — as- 
snmed more tbe cbaracter of repentance; be tried to 
do so no more. Bnt still bis bealtb was delicate; be 
was averse. to going out of doors; be was mucb graver 
and sadder tban became bis age. It was what must 
be; an inevitable consequence of wbat bad been; and 
Rutb bad to be patient, and pray in secret, and witb 
many tears, for tbe strengtb sbe needed. 

Sbe knew wbat it was to dread tbe going out into 
tbe streets after ber story bad become known. For 
days and days sbe bad silently sbrunk from tbis efibrt. 
But one evening towards dusk, Miss Benson was busy, 
and asked ber to go an errand for ber; and Butb got 
up and silently obeyed ber. Tbat silence as to inward 
suffering was only one part of ber peculiar and exqui- 
site sweetness of nature; part of tbe patience witb 
wbicb sbe "accepted ber pen^nce." Her true instincts 
told ber tbat it was not rigbt to disturb otbers witb 
many expressions of ber remorse; tbat tbe holiest re- 
pentance consisted in a quiet and daily sacrifice. Still 
tbere were times wben sbe wearied pitifully of ber in- 
action. Sbe was so willing to serve and work, and 
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every one despised her Services. Her mind, as I have 
Said before, had ,been well cultivated during these last 
few years ; so now she used all the knowledge she had 
gained in teaching Leonard, which was an employment 
tbat Mr. Benson relinquished willingly, because he feit 
that it would give her some of the occupation that she 
needed. She endeavoured to make herseif useful in the 
house in every way she eould; but the waters of 
housekeeping had closed over her place during the 
time of her absence at Mr. Bradshaw's — and, be- 
sides, now that they were trying to restrict every un- 
necessary expense, it was sometimes difficult to find 
work for three women. Many and many a time Euth 
turned over in her mind every possible chance of ob- 
taining employment for her leisure hours, and nowhere 
could she find it. Now and then Sally, who was her 
confidante in this wish, procured her some needlework, 
but it was of a coarse and common kind, soon done, 
lightly paid for. But whatever it was, Buth took it, 
and was thankful, although it added but a few pence 
to the household purse. I do not mean that there was 
any great need of money; but a new adjustment of ex- 
penditnre was required — a reduction of wants whic^ 
had never been very extravagant. 
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Ruth's salaiy of forty ponnds was gone, wbile more 
of her "keep," as Sally called it, was thrown npon the 
BensoDs. Mr. Benson received about eighty pounds a 
jear for his salarj as minister. Of this, be knew tbat 
twenty pounds came from Mr. Bradsbaw; and wben tbe 
old man appointed to collect tbe pew-rents brougbt 
bim the qnarterly amount, and be found no diminution 
in them, he inquired bow it was, and learnt tbat, al- 
tbougb Mr. Bradsbaw bad expressed to tbe coUector bis 
deterraination never to come to cbapel again, be bad 
added, tbat of course bis pew-rent sbonld be paid all 
tbe same. But this Mr. Benson could not sufier; and 
tbe old man was commissioned to return tbe money to 
Mr. Bradsbaw, as being wbat bis deserted minister 
could not reeeive. 

Mr. and Miss Benson bad about tbirty or forty 
pounds Coming in annually from a öum whicb, in bap- 
pier days, Mr. Bradsbaw bad invested in Canäl sbares 
or tbem. Altogetber tbeir income did not fall mucb 
sbort of a bundred a-year, and tbey lived in tbe Cbapel- 
bouse free of rent. So Rutb*s small eamings were but 
very little in actual bard commercial account, tbougb 
in anotber seüse tbey were mucb; and Miss Benson 
always received tbem witb quiet siiöplicity. By d^grees, 
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Mr. Benson absorbed some ofEuth's time in a gracious 
and natural way. He employed her mind in all the 
kind Offices he was accustomed to render to the poor 
around him. And as much of the peace and Ornament 
of life as they gained now, was gained on a firm basis 
of truth. If Ruth began low down to find her placiB in 
, the World, at any rate there was no flaw in the foun- 
dation. 

Leonard was still their great anxiety. At times the 
qnestion seemed to be, could he live throughall this 
trial of the elasticity of childhood? And then they knew 
how precious a blessing — how true a pillar of fire, he 
was to bis mother: and how black the night, and how 
dreary the wilderness would be, when he was not. The 
child and the mother were each messengers of God — 
angels to each other. 

They had long gaps between the pieces of intel- 
ligence respecting the Bradshaws. Mr. Bradshaw had 
at length purchased the house at Abermouth, and they 
were much there. The way in which the Bensons heard 
most frequently of the family of their former friends, 
was through Mr. Farquhar, He called on Mr. Benson 
about a month after the latter had met Jemima in the 
Street. Mr. Farquhar was not in the habit of paying 
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calls on any onc; and thoughhe had always entertained 
and evinced the most kind and friendly feeling towards 
Mr. Benson, he had rarely been in the Chapel-house. 
Mr. Benson received him conrteously, but he rather ex- 
pected that there would be some especial reason alleged, 
before the condusion of the visit, for its occurrence; 
more particularly as Mr. Farquhar sat talking on the 
topies of the day in a somewhat absent manner, as if 
they were not the subjects most present to bis mind. 
The truth was, he could not help recurring to the last 
time when he was in that room, waiting to take Leon- 
ard a ride, and bis heart beating rather more quickly 
than usual at the idea that Huth might bring the boy 
in when he was equipped. He was very füll now of 
the remembrance of Ruth; and yet he was also most 
thankful, most self-gratulatory, that he had gone no 
further in bis admiration of her — that he had never 
expressed bis regard in words — that no one, as he 
believed, was cognisant of the incipient love which had 
grown partly out of bis admiration, and partly out of 
bis reason. He was thankful to be spared any implica- 
tion in the nine-days' wonder which her story had made 
in Eceleston. And yet bis feeling for her had been of 
so strong a character, that he winced, as with extreme 
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pain, at every application of censvire to her name. 

These censures were often exaggerated» it is true; but 

when they were just in their judgmeot of the outward 

ciroumstance's of the case, they were not the less pain- 

ful and distressing to him. His first rebound to Jemima 

waa occasioned by Mrs. Bradshaw's accoant o| how 

severely her husband was displeased ^t her daugbter's 

having taken part withRuth; and he could have thank- 

ed and almost blessed Jemima when she dropped in 

(she dared do' no more) her pleading excuses and 

charitable explanations on Buth's bebalf. Jemima had 

learnt some humility from the discovery whioh had 

been to her so great a shock; Standing, she had learnt 

to take heed lest she feil; and when she had once been 

aroused to a perception of the violence of the hatred 

which she had indulged against Buth, she was more 

reticent and measured in the expression of all her opi« 

nions. It showed how miich her character had been 

purified from pride, that now she feit aware that what 

in her was again attracting Mr. Farquhar was her faith- 

ful advocacy of her rival, wherever such advocaey was 

wise or practicable. He was quite unaware that Jemima 

had been conscious of his great admiration for Buth; 

he did not know that she had ever cared enough for 
Ruth. //. 12 
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him to be jealous. But the unacknowledged bond be- 
tween them now was their grief, and sympathy, and 
pity for Ruth; only in Jemima these feelings were ar- 
dent, and would fain have become active;'while in Mr. 
Farquhar they were strongly mingled with thankfulness 
that he had escaped a disagreeable position, and ä 
painful notoriety. His natural cantion induced him to 
make a resolution never to think of any woman as ä 
wife until he had ascertained all her antecedents, from 
her birth upwards; and the same spirit of caution, 
directed inwardly, made him afraid of giving too much 
pity to Buth, for fear of the conclusions to which such 
a feeling might lead him. But still his old regard for 
her, for Leonard, and his esteem and respect for the 
Bensons, induced him to lend a wiliing ear to Jemima's 
earnest entreaty that he would go and call on Mr. Ben-. 
son, in order that she might learn something about the 
family in general, and Buth in particular. It was thus 
that he came to sit by Mr. Benson's study fire, and tö 
talk, in an absent way, to that gentleman. How they 
got on the subject he did not know, more than one« 
half of his attention being distracted, but they were 
speaking about politics, when Mr. Farquhar learned that 
Mr. Benson took in no newspaper. 
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"Will you allow me to send you over my Times? 
I have generally done with it before twelve o'clock, 
and after that it is really waste-paper in vxy house. 
You will oblige me by making use of it." 

"I am eure I am very mach obliged to you for 
thinking of it. But do not trouble yourself to send 
it; Leonard can fetch it." 

"How is Leonard now?" asked Mr. Farquhar, and 
he tried to speak indifferently; but a grave look of in- 
telligence clouded bis eyes as he looked for Mr. Ben- 
son's answer. "I have not met bim lately." 

"No!" said Mr. Benson, with an expression of 
pain in bis countenance, though he, too, strove io 
speak in bis usual tone. 

^'Leonard is not strong, and we find it difficult to 
induce bim to go much out of doors." 

There was a little silenee for a minute or two, 
during which Mr. Farquhar bad to check an unbidden 
sigb. But, suddenly rousing himself into a determi- 
nation to change the subject, he said: 

"You will find ratber a lengtbened account of the 

exposure of Sir Thomas Campbeirs conduct at Baden« 

He^ seems to be a complete blackleg, in spite of hia 

12* 
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baronetcy. I fancy the papers are glad to get hold of 
anything just now.** 

"Who. is Sir Thomas Campbell?" asked Mr. Ben- 
8on. 

''Oh, I thought jou might have heard the report 
— a true one, I believe — of Mr. Donne's engage- 
ment to his daughter. He must be glad she jilted 
him now, I fancy, after this public exposure of her 
father's conduct." (That was an awkward speech, as 
Mr. Farquhar feit; and he hastened to cover it, by 
going on without much connexion:) 

''Dick Bradshaw is my informant about all these 
projected marriages in high life — they are not much 
in my way; but since he has come down from London 
to take his share in the business, I think I have heard 
more of the news and the scandal of what, I suppose, 
would be consldered high life, than ever I did before; 
and Mr. Donne's proceedings seem to be an especial 
object of interest to him." 

"And Mr. Donne is engaged to a Miss Campbell, 
18 he?" 

"Was engaged; if I understood right, she broke 
off the engagement to marry some Bussian prince or 
other — a better match, Dick Bradshaw told me. I 
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assure you," continued Mr. Farquhar, smiling, "I am 
a very passive redpient of all such intelligence, aad 
might very probably have forgotteo all aboufc it, if th« 
Times ^ of this morning had not been so füll of th^ 
disgrace of the young lady's father." 

''Eichard Bradshaw has quite left London, has 
he?" asked Mr. Benson, who feit far more interest in 
bis old patron's family than in all the Campbeils that 
ever were or ever would be. 

"Yes. He has come to settle down here. I hope 
he may do well, and not disappoint bis father, who 
has formed very high expectations from him; I am not 
sure if they are not too high for any young man to 
realise.'* Mr. Farquhar could have said more, but 
Dick Bradshaw was Jemima's brother, and an object 
of anxiety to her. 

"I am sure, I trust such a mortification — such a 
grief as any disappointment in Richard, may not befal 
his father ,'' replied Mr. Benson. 

" Jemima — Miss Bradshaw," said Mr. Farquhar^ 
hesitating, ''was most anxious to hear ei yau all. I 
hope I may teil her you are all well" (with aa M^ 
phasis on all)\ "that — " 

"Thank you. Thank her for us. We are all well; 
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all except Leonard, who is not strong, as I said be- 
fore. But we must be patient. Time, and such de- 
voted, tender love as he has from bis mother, must do 
much." 

Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

"Send him to my house for the papers. It will be 
a little necessity for him to bave some regulär exer- 
cise, and to face the world. He must do it, sooner 
or later." 

The two gentlemen shook hands with each other 
warmly on parting; but no further allusion was made 
to either Ruth or Leonard. 

So Leonard went for the papers. Stealing along 
by back streets — running with hrs head bent down 
— his little heart panting with dread of being pointed 
out as his mother's child — so he used to come back, 
and run trembling to Sally, who would hush him up 
to her breast with many a rough-spoken word of pity 
and sympathy. 

Mr. Farquhar tried to catch him to speak to him, 
and tarne him as it were; and, by-and-by, he contrived 
to interest him sufficiently to induce the boy to stay a 
little while in the house, or Stahles, or garden, But 
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the race through the streets was always to be dreaded 
as the end of ever so pleasant a visit. 

Mr. Farquhar kept up the intercourse with the 
Bensons which he had thus begun. He persevered in 
paying calls — quiet Visits, where not much was said, 
political or local news talked about, and the same in- 
quiries always made and answered as to the welfare 
of the two families, who were estranged from each 
other. Mr. Farquhar's reports were so little varied 
that Jemima grew anxious to know more particnlars. 

"Oh, Mr. Farquhar!" said she; "do you think they 
teil you the truth? I wonder what Ruth can be doing 
to jsupport herseif and Leonard? Nothing that you can 
hear of, you say; and, of course, one must not ask 
the downright question. And yet I am sure they must 
be pinched in some way. Do you think Leonard is 
stronger?" 

"I am not sure. He is growing fast; and such a 
blow as he has had will be certain to make him more 
t^oughtful and füll of care than most boys of bis age; 
both these circumstances may make him thin and pale, 
which he certainly is." 

'^ Oh! how I wish I might go and see them alll I 
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GOüld teil in a twinkling the real State of things.*' She 
spoke with a tinge of her old impatience. 

^'I will go again, and pay particular attention to 
anjrthing you wish me to observe. You ßee, of coursoj 
I feel a delicacj about asking any direct questions, or 
even alluding in any way to these late occurrences." 

"And you never see Buth by any chance?" 

"Neverl" 

They did not look at each other while this last 
qaestion was asked and answered. 

"I will take the paper to-morrow myself; it will 

be an excuse for calling again, and I will try to be 
I 

yery penetrating; buti have not much hope of success." 
"Oh, thank you. It is giving you a great deal of 
trouble; but you are very kind." 

"Kind, Jemima!" he repeated, in a tone which 
made her go very red and bot; "must I teil you how 
you can reward me? — Will you call me Walter? — 
say, thank you, Walter — just for once." 

Jemima felf herseif yielding to the voice and tone 
in which this was spoken; but her very consciousness 
of the deptb of her love made her afraid of giying 
way, and anxious to be wooed, that she might be 
reinstated in her self-esteem. 
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^'NoI" Said she, '^I don't thmk I can call you so; 
You are too old. It would not be respectful." Sh« 
meant it half in joke, and had no idea he would take 
the allnsion to his age so seriously as he did. He 
rose uf^, and coldly, as a matter of form, in a changed 
voice, wished her "Good-by." Her heart sank; yet 
the old pride was there. Bnt, as he was at the very 
door, some sndden Impulse made her speak: 

"I have not vexed you, have I, Walter?" 

He tumed round, glowing with a thrill of deh'ght. 
She was as red »s any rose; her looks dropped down 
to the ground. 

They were not raised when, half an hour after« 
wards, she said, ''You won't forbid my going to see 
Kuth, will you? because if you do, I give you; notice 
I shall disobey you." The arm around her waist 
clasped her yet more fondly at the idea. suggested foy 
this Speech, of the control which he should bare a 
right to exerdse over her actions at some futnre dayt 

"Teil me," said he, "how much of your goodness 
to me, this last happy hour, has been owing to the 
desire of having more freedom as a wife than as a 
daughter?" 

She was almost glad that he should think she 
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needed any additional motive to her love for him be- 
fore she could have accepted him. She was afraid 
that she had betrayed the deep, passionate regard with 
which she iiad long looked upon him. She was lost 
in delight at her own happiness. She was silent for 
a time. At length she said: 

"I don't tliink you know how faithful I have been 
to yoTi ever since the days when you first brought me 
pistachio-candy from London — when I was quite a 
little girl." 

"Not more faithful than I have been to you," for 
in truth, the recoUection of bis love for Ruth had 
utterly faded away, and he thought himself a model of 
constancy; "and you have tried me pretty well. What 
a vixen you have been!" 

Jemima sighed; smitten with the consciousness of 
how little she had deserved her present happiness; 
humble with the recoUection of the evil thoughts that 
had raged in her heart during the time (which she re- 
membered well, though he might have forgotten it) 
when Ruth had had the afiection which her jealous 
rival coveted. 

"I may speak to your father, may not I, Jemima?" 

No! for some reason or fancy which she could not 
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define, and could not be persuaded out of, she wished 
to keep their mutual understanding a secret. She had 
a natural desire to avoid the congratulations she ex- 
pected from her family. She dreaded her father's con- 
sideration of the whole affair as a satisfactory disposal 
of his daughter to a worthy man, who, being bis part- 
ner, would not require any abstraction of capital from 
the eoncern; and Eichard's more noisy delight at his 
sister's having "hooked" so good a match. It was 
only her simple-hearted mother that she longed to teil. 
She knew that her mother's congratulations would not 
jar upon her, though they might not sound the füll 
organ-peal of her love. But all that her mother knew 
passed onwards to her father; so for the present, at 
any rate, she determined to realise her secret position 
alone. Somehow, the sympathy of all öthers that she 
most longed for was Ruth's; but the first communica- 
tion of such an event was due to her parents. She 
imposed very strict regulations on Mr. Farquhar's be- 
haviour; and quarrelied and differed from him more 
than ever, but with a secret joyful understanding with ^ 
him in her heart, even while they disagreed with each 
'other — for similarity of opinion is not always — I 
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think not often — needed for fulness and perfeetion 
of love. 

After Buth's ^^detection," as Mr. Bradshaw used 
to caU it, he said he conld never trust another gover- 
nesB again; so Mary and Elizabeth had been sent to 
flchool the following Cbristmas, and their place in the 
family was but poorly supplied by the retnm (A Mr^ 
Bichard Bradshaw, who had left London, and been 
receiyed as a partner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The conversation narrated in the last chapter as 
taking place between Mr. Farquhar and Jemima, 
occurred about a year after Buth's dismissai from her 
fiituation. That year, füll of small events, and diange 
of place to the Bradshaws, had been monotonous and 
long in its course to the other household. There 
Lad been no want of peace and tranqnillity; there had, 
perhaps, been more of .them than in the preceding 
years, when, though nnacknowledged by any, all must 
have occasionally feit the oppression of the falsehood 
— aod a slight glancing dread must have flashed 
acros8 their most prosperous State, lest, somehow or 
another, the mystery Bhould be disclosed. But now, 
as the shepherd-boy in John Bunyan sweetly sang, 
"He that is low need fear no faU."' 

Still their peace was as the stiilness of a grey 
antumnal day, when no sun is to be seen above, and 
when a quiet film seems drawn before both sky and 
earth, as if to rest the wearied eyes after the summer'jB 
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glare. Few events broke the monotony of thcir lives, 
and those events were of a depressing kind. They 
consisted in Ruth's futile endeavours toobtain some 
employment, howeverhumble; in Leonard's fluctaations 
of spirits and health; in Sally's increasing deafness; 
in the final and unmendable wearing-out of the parlour 
carpet, which there was no spare money to replace, 
and so they eheerfully supplied its want by a large 
hearth-rug that Ruth made ont öf ends of list; and, 
what was more a subject of unceasing regret to 
Mr. Benson than all, the defection of some of the mem* 
bers of bis congregation, who foUowed Mr. Bradshaw's 
lead. Their places, to be suxe, were more- than filled 
up by the poor, who thronged to bis ehapel; but still 
it was a -disappointment to find that people about 
whom he had been earnestly thinking — to whom 
he had laboured to do good — should dissolve the 
connexion without a word of farewell or explanation. 
Mr. Benson did not wonder that they should go; nay, 
he even feit it right that they should seek that Spiri- 
tual help from anothöl", which he, by bis error, had 
forfeited bis power to off(er; he only wished they had 
spoken of their Intention to bim in an open and manly 
way. But not the less did he labour on among those 
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to whom God permitted him to be of use. He feit 
age stealing upon him apace, although he said nothing 
about it, and no one «eemed to be aware of it; and 
he worked the more diligently while "it was yet day." 
It was not the number of *his years that made him 
feel old, for he was only sixty, and many men are 
hale and strong at that time of life; in all probability, 
it was that early injiiry to his spine which affected 
the Constitution of his mind as well as his body, and 
predisposed him, in the opinion of some at least, to 
a feminine morbidness of conscience. He had shaken 
off somewhat of this since the afifair with Mr. Bradshaw; 
he was simpler and more dignified than he had been 
for several years before, during which time he had 
been anxious and uncertain in his manner, and more 
given to thought than to action. 

The one happy bright spot in this grey year, was 
owing to Sally. As she said of herseif, she believed 
she grew more "nattered" as she grew older; but 
that she was conscious of her "natteredness" was a 
new thing, and a great gain to the comfort of the 
house, for it made her very grateful for forbearance, 
and more aware of kindness than she had ever been 
before. She had become very deaf; yet she was 
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uneasy and jealous if she were not informed of all 
the familj thoughts, plans^ and proceedings, which 
often had (however private in their details) to be 
shouted to her at the füll pitch of the voice. But 
she always heard Leonard perfeotly. His clear and 
bell-like voice, which was similar to his mother's, 
tili sorrow had taken the ring out of it, was sure to 
be heard by the old servant, though everj one eise 
had failed. Sometimes, however, she "got her hearing 
eudden," as she phrased it, and was alive to every 
Word and noise, more particularly when they did not 
want her to hear, and at such times she resented their 
continuance of the habit of speaking loud as a mortal 
bffence. One day, her indignation at being thought 
deaf called out one of the rare smiles on Leonard's 
face; she saw it, and said, ^'Bless thee, lad! if it but 
amnses thee, they may shout through a ram's hörn 
to me, ond I'U uever iet on I'm not deaf. It's as 
good a use as I can be of,*' she continued to herseif, 
^^if I can make that poor lad smile a bit." 

If she expected to be everybody's confidante, she 
xnade Leonard hers. ^'There!" said she, when she 
came home from her marketing one Saturday night, 
'4ook here, lad! Here*s forty-two pound, seven shil- 
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lings, and twopence! It's a mint of money, isn't itP 
I took it all in eovereigns for fear of fire." 

"What is it all for, Sally?" Said he. 

"Ay, lad! that *s asking. It 's Mr. Benson's money," 
Said she, mysteriously, "that I\e been keeping for 
him. Is he in the study, think ye?'* 

"Yes! I think sor Where have you been keep^ 
ing it?" 

"Never you mind!" She went towards the study, 
but thinking she might have been hard on heir darling 
in refusing to gratify bis curiosity, she tumed back, 
and Said: 

"I say — if thou wilt, thou mayst do me a Job of 
work some day. I'm wanting a frame made for a 
piece of writing." 

And then she returned to go into the study, 
carry ing her sovereigns in her apron. 

^^Here, Master Thurstan,'' said she, pouring them 
out on the fable before her astonished master. ^^Take 
it, it 's all yours." 

''All mine! What can you mean?" asked he, 
bewildered. 

She did not hear him, and went on: 

"Lock it up safe, out o' the way. Donnot go 

Rufh. 11, 13 . 
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iRrüd. leäve it about to tempt folks. I'U not answer 
for myself if money's left aboüt. I may be cribbing 
a sovereign." 

**But where does iC come from?" »aid he. 

"Come fromi'* she replied. "Where does allmoney 
come from, but the Bank, fo be snre? I thought any 
one dould teil that." 

"I have no money in the Bank!" said he, more 
iind more perplexed. 

"NoI I knowed that;' but I had. Dunnot ye re- 
member how you would raise my wage, last Martin- 
mas eighteen year? You and Faith were very headr 
"strong, but I was too deep for you. See thecl I went 
and put it i' th'Bank. I was never going to touch it; 
and if I had died it would have been all right, for I'd 
» will made, alt regulär and tight — made by ^ larwyer 
(leastways he would have been a lawyer, if he had&'t 
got transported ftrst). And now, thinks I, I think I'U 
jü8t go and get it out and give it 'em. Banks is not 
always safe." 

"I'll take care of it for you with the gttsXM plea- 
sure. Still, you know, banks allow interest." 

"D'ye suppose I don-t küow all about iaterest, 
and Compound interest too, by this time? I teil ye I 
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wabt ye to spend ifc. It 's jour ovfii. It 's not min^. 
It alwajs was yours. Now you *re not going to fret 
me by saying you think it mine.*' 

Mr. Benson h^d out bis band to bör, foi* be eoxdA 
not speak. Sbe bent forward ta bim as be sat tbere, 
and kissed käu» 

"£by bless ye, lad! It's tbe first kis» IVd bad 
of ye sin' ye were a little lad^ and it's a great rieh 
•fresbment. Now don't you and Faitb go and botber 
me witb talking about it. It'» just yoors, and nltfke 
no more ädo." 

Sbe went back into tbe kiteben, and brougbt out 
ber will, and gave Leonard directions bow tb make a 
frame for it; for tbe boy was a very lolerable jpiner, 
and bad a box of tools wbicb Mr. BradsbaW bad give« 
bim some years ago. 

'^It'is a pity to lose sucb fine writing," said sbe; 
''tbougb I can't say as I can read it. Perbaps y<m'd 
just read it for me, Leonard/* Sbe Bttt open-moutbed 
witb admira.tion at all tbe long words. 

Tbe frame was made, and tbe will buitg tip oppo* 

Site to ber bed, unknown to any one but Leonard; 

and, by dint of bis repeated reading it over to .ber, 

sbe learnt all tbe words, except '^ testatiix ," wbiob a 

13* 
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*would alwaye call "testy tricks," Mr. Benson had 
been tob much gratified and touched, by her uncondi- 
tional gift of all she had in the world, to reject it; but 
he onlj held it in his hands as a deposit unül he 
.could find a safe investment befitting so small a anm, 
The little re-arrangements of the household expendir 
tnre had not touched him as they had done the women. 
•He was aware that meat dinners were not nbw every*- 
day occnrrences; bat he preferred puddings and yege<- 
tables, and wasglad of the exchange. He observed, 
too, that they all sat together in the kitchen in the 
evenings; but the kitchen, with the well-scoured dresser, 
the shining saucepans, the well-blacked grate and 
whitened hearth, and the warmth which seemed to rise 
Hp from the yery fiags, and raddily cheer the most 
distant corners, appeared a very cozy and charming 
]sitting-room; and, besides, it appeared but right that 
Sally, in her old age, should have the cömpanionshi^ 
of those with whom she had lived in love and faithful- 
ness so many years. He only wished he oonld more 
frequently leave the solitary comfort of his study, and 
join the kitchen party; where Sally sat as mistress In 
•the. chimney-comer, knitting by firelight, and Miss 
Benson and Ruth, with the candle between them, 
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ßtitched äway at their work; while Leonard strewed 
the ample dresser with his slate and books. He did 
not mope and pine over his lessons; thej were the one 
thing that took him out of himself. As yet his mother 
couid teach him, though in some respects it was be- 
Coming a strain upon her acquiremehts and powers. 
Mr. Benson saw this, but reserved his bfiers of help 
BS long as he could, hoping that before his assistance 
became absolutely necessary, some mode of employn 
ment beyond that of occasional piain • work might be 
laid open to Ruth. 

In spite of the communication they occasionally had 
with Mr. Farquhar, when he gave them the intel^gehce 
of his engagement to Jemima, it seemed like a glimpse 
into a World from which they were shut out. They 
wondered — Miss Benson and Buth did at least — 
much about the details. Buth sat over her sewing, 
iancying how all had taken place; and as soon as she 
hsid arranged the events which were going on among 
people and places once so familiär to her, she föund 
'Bome discrepancy, and set-to afresh to picture the de-* 
'claration of love, and the yielding, blushing acceptance; 
ioT Mr. Farquhar had told little beyond the mere* fact 
that there was an engagement between himseU- 
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7«mima which had existed for some time, but which 
had boen kept secret untü now, when it was acknow- 
ledged, sanctioned, and to be fulfilled as soon as he 
retumed from an arrangement of family affairs in Scot-' 
Iftnd. This intelligence bad been enongh for Mr. Benson, 
vrho was the only person Mr. Farqubar saw; as Ruth 
alwajs sbrank £rom the post of opening the door, and 
Mr. Benson was apt at recognising individual knocks^ 
aiKl alwaye prompt to welcome Mr. Farquhar. 

Miss Benson occasionaiij thought — and what she 
thonght she was in the habit of saying -*- that Jemima 
might have come heraelf to announce such an event to 
old friends; but Mr. Benson decidedly Tindicated her 
^m anj Charge of neglect, bj expressing bis strong 
eonyiction that to her they owed Mr. Farquhar's ealls 
— his all but out^spoken offers of Service — bis quiet, 
steady interest in Leonard; and, moreover (repeating 
the conversation he had had with her in the street, 
the first time they met after the disclosnre), Mr. Ben- 
son told bis sister how glad he was to find that, with 
fdl the warmth of her impetuous disposition hurrying 
her DU to rebellion against her father, she was now 
attaining to that just self-ccwtrol which can distinguish 
between mere wishes and trae reasons ^- that she 
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conld abstain from coming io see Ruth while ske oould 
do l»it little good, reserving herseif for some great oo« 
casian or strong emerg^icj. 

Bath Said nothing, but she jearned all the more ia 
ßilence to see Jemima. In her reeollection of that fearf« 
fnl interview with Mr. Bradshaw, which haunted het 
yet, sleeping or waking, she was painfully eonsdous 
that she had not thanked Jemima for her genarons, 
loving advocacy; it had passed anregarded at the time 
in intensitj of agony — bnt now she recollected that 
by no word, or tone, or touch, had she given any sign 
of gratitude. Mr. Benson had never told her of bis 
meeting with Jemima; so it seemed as if there were no 
bope ol any future opportunity: for it is stränge how 
two households, rent apart by some dissension, oaB go 
through life, their parallel existences running side by 
side, yet never touehing each other, near neighbonrs m 
they are, habitual and familiär guests as they may 
have been. 

Buth's only point of hope was Leonard. She wa« 
weary of looking for work and employment» wUch 
everywhere seemed held above ker reach. She was not 
impatient of this, but she was very, very sorry. She 
feit within her such capability, and tdl ignored her, i^n4 
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passed her by on the other side. But she saw some 
progress in Leonard. Not that he could continue to 
have the happy development, and genial ripening, which 
oÜier boys have; leaping from childhood to bojhood, 
and thence to youth, with glad bounds, and unconscioas- 
ly enjoying every age. At present there was no har-» 
mony in Leonardas character; he was as füll of thought 
and self-consciousness as many men, planning his actions 
long beforehand, so as to avoid what he dreaded, and 
what she could not yet give him strength to face, 
coward as she was herseif, and slirinking from hard 
remarks. Yet Leonard was regaining some of his lost 
tenderness towards his mother; when they were alone 
he would throw himself on her neck and smother her 
with kisses, without any apparent cause for such a 
passionate Impulse. If any one was by, his manner 
was cold and reserved. The hopeful parts of his cha-» 
racter were the determination evident in him to be a 
'4aw unto himself,*' and the serious thought which he 
gave to the formation of this law. There was an in- 
clination in him to reason, especially and principally 
with Mr. Benson, on the great questions pf ethics which 
the majority of the world have settled long ago. But 
I do not think he ever so argaed with his mother. Her 
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lovely patience, and her humility, was earning its re-« 
ward; and from her quiet piety, bearing sweetly the 
denial of her wishes — the refnsal of her begging — » 
the disgrace in which she lay, while others, less wor- 
thy, were employed — this, which perplexed him, and 
almost angered him at iirst, called out his reverence at 
last, and what she said he took for his law with proud 
humility; and thus, softly, she was leading him np to 
God. His health was not streng; it was not likely to 
be. He moaned and talked in his sleep, and his ap- 
petite was still variable, part of which might be owing 
to his preference of the hardest lessons to any out-door 
exercise. But this last unnatural Symptom was vanish* 
ing before the assiduous kindness of Mr. Farquhar, and 
the quiet but firm desire of his mother. Next to Ruth, 
Sally had perhaps the most influence over him; but he 
dearly loved both Mr. and Miss Benson; although he 
was reserved on this, as on every point not purely in- 
tellectual. His was a hard childhood, and his mother 
feit that it was so. Children bear any moderate degree 
of poverty and privation cheerfuUy ; but, in addition to 
a good deal of this, Leonard had to bear a sense of 
disgrace attaching to him and to the creatute he loved 
best; this it was that took out of him the buoyancy and 
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natural gladness of youth, in a way which no se^ntiness 
of food or clothing, or want of anj oatward comfort, 
eould ever hare done. 

Two years had past away — two long, eventless 
years. Sometbing was now going to happen, which 
touched their hearts very nearly, though out of their 
ßight and hearing. Jemima was going to be married 
this August, and by-and-by tbe very day was fixed. It 
was to be on the 14th. On tbe evening of tbe 13tb, 
Butb was sitting alone in tbe parlour, idly gazing out 
on tbe darkening sbadows in tbe little garden; ber eyes 
kept filling witb quiet tears, tbat rose, not for ber own 
Isolation from all tbat was going on of bustle and pre- 
paration for tbe morrow's event, but because sbe bad 
Seen bow Miss Benson bad feit tbat sbe and ber brotber 
were left out from tbe gatbering of old friends in tbe 
Bradsbaw family. As Eutb sat, suddenly sbe was aware 
of a figure by ber; sbe started up, and in tbe gloom 
of tbe apartment sbe recognised Jemima. In an instant 
tbey were in each otber's arms — a long, fast embrace. 

" Can you forgive me ? " wbispered Jemima in 
Butb's ear. 

"Forgive you! What do you mean? What have I 
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to forgive? The questions is, can I ever thank 7011 äa 
I long to do, if I could find words?" 

^'Oh, Ruth, how I hated you onoe!" 

'^It was all the more nobLe in 70U to stand by me 
as 70U did. You mnst have hated me when yon knew 
how I was deceiving yon all ! " 

^'No, that was not it tbat made me bäte yon. It 
was before that. Oh, Buth, I did bäte you ! " 

They were silent for some time, still holding each 
other's hands. Rnth spoke first. 

"And yoH are going to be manied to-morrow!" 

"Tes/* Said Jemima. *'To-moiTOw, at nine o*cloc(k. 
Bat I don^t think I conld have been married without 
Coming to wish Mr. Benson and Miss Faith good-by." 

**I will go for them," said Buth. 

"Not, not just yet. I want to ask you one or two 
questions first. Nothing very particular; only it seems 
as if there had been such a stränge, long Separation 
between ns. Buth,'' said she, dropping her yoice, "is 
Leonard strenger than he was? I was so sorry to hear 
abont him from Walter. But fae is better?" asked she 
anxiously. 

"Tes, he is better. Not what a boy of bis age 
should be," replied bu mother, in a tone q( qniet but 
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deep moürnfulness. "Oh, Jemima!'' continued she, "m]^ 
sharpest punisbment comes through' him. To think 
what he might have been, and what he isl" 

"But Walter says he is both stronger in health, and 
not so — nervous and shy.'* Jemima added the last 
words in a hesitating and doubtful manner, as if she 
did not know how to express her fall meaning with- 
out hurting Buth. 

"He does not show that he feels bis disgrace so 
mucb. I cannot talk about it, Jemima, mj heart aches 
so about him. But he is better," she continued, feeling 
that Jemima*s kind anxiety required an answer at anj 
cost of pain to herseif. "He is only studjing top 
closely now; he takes to bis lessons evidently as a 
relief from thought. He is verj clever, and I hope 
and trust, yet I tremble to say it, I belieye he is yery 
good." 

"You mnst let him come and see us.very often 
when we come back. We shall be two months awaj. 
We are going to Germany, partly on Waltet's business; 
Buth, I have been talking to papa to-night, very 
eeriously and quietly, and it has made me loye him so 
much more, and underjstand him so much bitter.'' 
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"Does he khow of yoür Coming here? I hope he 
does," Said Buth. 

^"Yes. Not thftt he liked my doing it at all. But, 
somehov^, I can alwajrs do things against a person'ij 
wishes more easily when I am on good terms with 
them — that's not exactly what I meant; but now to- 
night, after papa had beeil showing me that he really 
loved me more than I ever thought he had döne (fot 
I always fancied he was so absorbed in Dick, he did 
not care much for us girls), I feit brave enough tö 
öay that I intended to come here and bid you all good- 
by. He was silent for a minute, and then said I might 
do it, but I must remember he did not approve of it, 
and was not to be compromised by my coming; still 
I can teil that, at the bottom of bis heart, there is 
some of the old kindly feeling to Mr. and Miss Ben- 
son, and I don't despair of its all being made iip, 
thöugh, perhaps, I ought to say that mamma does.'* 

r 

"Mr. and Miss Benson won't hear of my going 
away," said Ruth, sadly. 

"They are quite right." 

"But I am earning nothing. I cannot get any em* 
ployment. . I am only a bürden and an expepse." 
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^^Are jon not also a pleasiire? And Leonard, is 
he not a dear object of love? It is easj for me to 
talk, I know, who am so impati^it. Oh, I never de- 
served to be so happj as I am! You don*t know how 
good Walter is. I used to think him so cold and 
cautious. But now, Buth, will jou teil Mr. and Miss 
Benson that I am here? There is signing of papers, 
and I don't know what to be done at home. And 
when I come back, I hope to see jou often, if jou '11 
let me.'* 

Mr. and Miss Benson gave her a warm greeting. 
Sallj was called in, and would bring a candle. with 
her, to have a close inspection of her, in order to see 
if she was changed — she had not seen her for so 
long a time, she said; and Jemima stood laughing and 
blushing in the mlddle of the room, while Sallj studied 
her all over, and would not be convinced that the old 
gown which she was wearing for the last time was not 
one of the new wedding ones. The oonsequence of 
which misunderstanding was, that Sally, in her short 
petticoats and bed-gown, turned up her nose at the 
old-fashioned waj in which Miss Btladshaw's gown 
was made. But Jemima knew the old wdman, and 
rather enjoyed the contempfi for her dress. At last 
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ehe kiflsed them all, and ran away to her impatient 
Mr. Farqnhar, who was awaiting her. 

Not maajr weeks after this, the poor old woman 
whom I have named as having hecome a friend of 
Buth'fl during Leonardas illnesB three years ago, feil 
down and broke her hip-bone. It was a serions'^— • 
probabljr a fatal injury, for one so old; and as soon 
a» Buth heard of it she devoted all her leisure time 
lo old Ana Fleming. Leonard had now outstript bis 
mother's powers of teaching, and Mr. Benson gave 
him bis lessons; so Buth was a great deal at the cot« 
tage both night and day. 

There Jemima found her one November evening, 
ibe second after their retarn from their prolonged stay 
on the Gontinent« She and Mr. Farqubar had been 
to the Bensons, and had sat there some time; and now 
Jemima had come on just to see Buth for flye minutes^ 
before the evening was too dark for her to return 
alone. She lound Buth sitting on a stool before the 
fire^ which was composed of a few sticks on the bearth. 
The bla2e tbey gave was, however, enough to enable 
her to read; and she was deep in study of the Bible, 
in whieh she had read aloud to the poor old woman, 
until the latter had fallen asleep. Jemima beckoned 
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man his executor. She, too, is always Coming with 
some unreasonable request or other." 

"Mr. Benson's inquiry about hifi bonus is perfectly 
reasonable, at any rate." 

Mr. Watson, who was dwelling in the slow 
fashion of age on what Lad been said before, now 
spoke : 

"I '11 not be sure, but I am almost certain, 
Mr. Benson said, when I paid him last June, tbat 
he thought he ought to give the receipt on a stamp, 
and had spoken about it to Mr. Richard the time 
before, but that Mr. Richard said it was of no 
consequeace. Yes," continued he, gathering üp his 
memory as he went on, "he did — I- remember nbw 
— and I thought to myself that Mr. Richard was 
bat a young man. Mr. Richard will know all 
about it." 

"Yes," said Mr. Farquhar, gravely. 

"I sha'n't wait tili Richard's return," said 
Mr. Bradshaw. "We can soon see if the certifieates 
are in the box Watson points out; if they are there» 
the Insurance ^people are no more fit to manage their 
concern than that cat, and I shall teil them so. It 
t^ey are not there (as I suspect wiU prore to be the 
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"It was not in tbat waj I meant yon were not 
fitted for it. I meant that yon were fitted for some- 
thing better. Why, Ruth, yon are better edncated 
than I amr' 

^But if nobody will allow me to teach? — for that 
is wbat I fiuppose yon mean. Beeides, I feel as if all 
my education wonld be needed to make me b good 
sick nurse.'^ 

"Your knowledge of Latin, for instance," said 
Jemima, hitting, in her vexation at the plan, on the 
first acqnirement of Ruth she could think of. 

"Well!" said Ruth, "that won't come amiss; I can 
read the prescriptions." 

"Which the doctors would rather you did not do." 

"Still, you can't say that any knowledge of any 
kind will be in my way, or will unfit me for my 
work." 

"Perhaps not. But aU your taste and refinement 
will be in your way, and will unfit you." 

"You have not thought about this so mnch as 

I have, or you would not say so. Any fastidious- 

ness I shall have to get rid of, and I shall be 

better without; but any true refinement I am sure 

I shall find of use; for don't you think tbÜ 
Ruth. 11, 14 
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eveiy power we have may be made to help us in 
any right work, whatever that is? Would you 
not rather be nursed by a person wbo spoke gently 
and moved quietly about tban by a loud bustling 
woman?" 

^'Yes! to be sure; but a person unfit for anytbing 
eise may move quietly, and speak gently, and give 
medicine when the doctor Orders it, and keep awake 
at night; and those are the best qualities I ever heard 
of in a fiick nurse." 

Ruth was quite silent for some time. At last she 
Said: ^'At any rate it is work, and as such I am 
thankful for it. You cannot discourage me — and 
perhaps you know too little of what my life has been 
— how set apart in idleness I have been — to sym- 
pathise with me fully." 

"And I wanted you to come to see us — me in 
my new home. Walter and I had planned that' we 
would persuade you to come to us very often" (she 
had planned, and Mr. Farquhar had consented); 
"and now you will have to be fastened up in a sick 



rooin." 



"I could not havß come," saidRuth quickly. "Dear 
Jemima! it is like you to have thought of it — but I 
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could not come to your house. It is not a thing to 
reason about. It is just feeling. But I do feel as if 
I could not go. Dear Jemima! if you are ill or sor- 
rowful, and want me, I will come — " 

^'So you would and must to any one, if you take 
up that calling." 

"But I should come to you, love, in quite a dif- 
ferent way; I should go to you with my heart füll 
of love — so füll that I am afraid I should be too 



anxious." 



"I almost wish I were ill, that I might make you 
come at once." 

"And I am almost ashamed to think how I should 
like you to be in some position in which I could 
Bhow you how well I remember that day — that 
tefrible day in the school-room. 6od bless you for it, 
Jemima 1" 



U* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mb. Wtnne, the parish surgeon, was right. He 
could and did obtain emplojment for Bath as a sick 
nurse. • Her home was with the Bensons; every spare 
moment was given to Leonard and to them; but she 
was at the call of all the invalids in the town. At 
first her work lay exclusively among the pan^ers. At 
first, too, there was a recoil from many circnmstances, 
which impressed upon her the most lully the phjsical 
sufferings of those whom she tended. Bat she tried 
to lose the sense of these -"^ or rathor to lessen them, 
and make them take their appointed places -^ in 
thinking of the individuals themselves, as separate from 
their decajing frames; and all along she had enough 
self-command to control herseif from expressing any 
sigi of repugnance. She allowed herseif no nervous 
haste of movement or touch that should hurt the 
feelings of the poorest, most friendless creature, who 
ever lay a victim to disease. There was no rough 
getting over of all the disagreeable and painful work 
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pf her emploTment. When it was a lessening of pain 
to have the toüch careful and delicate, aad the minia* 
tratioD performed with gradual skill, Buth thought of 
her Charge and not ol herseif. As she had foretold^ 
she found a use for all her powers. The poor patienta 
themaelves were uocönscioasly gratified and soothed 
by her harmonj and refinement bf manner, voice, and 
gestnre. If this harmonj and refinement had been 
merely superficial, it wonld not have had this balmy 
efifect That arose from its being the true expression 
of a-.kind, modest, and humble spirit. Bj degreea 
her repntation as a nnrse spread upwards, and many 
sought her good Offices who could well afford ta pay 
for them. Whatever remuneration was ofibred to her, 
she took it simply and without oomment: fpr she fek 
that it was not herä*.to refuse; that it was, in faot, 
owing to the Bensons for her and her child's sub-^ 
sistence. She went wherever her sendees were first 
called for. If the poor brichlayer who broke both bis 
legs in a fall from the seaffolding sent for her when 
she was disengaged, she went and remained with him 
nntil he conld spare her, let who would be the next 
claimant. From the happy and prosperons in all but 
health^ she would occasionally beg off, when some 
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one less faäppj and more friendless wished for her; 
and sometimes she would ask . for a little money from 
Mr. Benson to give to such in their time of need. 
Bat it was astonishing how much she was able to do 
withont money. 

Her ways were very quiet; she never spoke mnch. 
Any one who has been oppressed with the weight of 
a vital secret for years, and much more any one the 
character of whose life has been stamped by one event, 
and that producing sorrow and shame, is naturally re- 
served. And yet Ruth's silence was not like reserve; 
it was too gentle and tender for that. It had more the 
effect of a hush of all loud or disturbing emotions, and 
out of the deep calm the words that came forth had a 
beautifnl power. She did not talk much about reli- 
\ gion; but those whb noticed hen knew that it was the 
unseen banner which she was following. The low- 
breathed sentences which she spoke into the ear of the 
süfferer and the dying carried them upwards to God. 

She gradually became known and respected among 
the roughest boys of the rongh populace of the town. 
They would make way for her when she passed along 
the streets with more deference than they used to most; 
for all knew something of the tender care with which 
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6he had attended this or that sick person, and, besides, 
she was so often in connexion with Death tbat some- 
thing of the stiperstitious awe with which the dead 
were regarded b^ those rough bojs in tfae midst of 
their strgng life, surrounded her. 

She herseif did not feel changed. She feit just as 
faulty — as far from being what she wanted to be, as 
ever. She best knew how many of her good actions 
were incomplete, and marred with evil. She did not 
feel much change from the earliest Buth she could re- 
member. Every thing seemed to change bnt herseif. 
Mr. and Miss Benson grew old, and Sally grew deaf, 
and Leonard was shooting up, and Jemima was a 
mother. She and the distant hills that she saw from 
her Chamber window, seemed the only things which 
were the same as when she first came to Eccleston. 
As she sat looking out, and taking her fill of solitude, 
which sometimes was her most thorough rest — as she 
sat at the attic window looking abroad — she saw their 
next-door neighbour carried out to sun himself in his 
garden. When she first came to Eccleston, this neigh- 
bour and his daughter were often seen taking long and 
regulär walks; by-and-by, his walks became shorter, 
and the attentive daughter would conyoy him home. 
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and set out afresh to finish her own. Ol late yean he 
bad onfy gone oat in the garden behind his house; hat 
Bt first he had walked preUj briBklj there bj bis 
danghter's belp — now he was cariied, and placed in 
a large, cnsbioned, easj-chair, bis bead remaming wbere 
it waa placed against the pillow, and bardlj moving 
wben bis kind daogbter, wbo was now middle-aged, 
broügbt bim the first roses of the summer. Tbis told 
Kutb of tbe lapse of life and time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farqubar were eonstant in tbeir at- 
tentions; bat there was no sign ot Mr. Bradsbaw erer 
forgiving the imposition which had been practised upon 
bim, and Mr. Benson eeased to hope for anj reaewal 
of tbeir intercourse. Sdll, he thought that ha must 
know of all tbe kind attentions which Jemima paid to 
them, and of the fond regard which both ahe and her 
husband bestowed on Leonard. Tbis latter fealing 
even went so far that Mr. Farqubar called one daj, 
and with much diffidence begged Mr. Benson to urge 
Hatb to let bim be sent to school at his (Mr. Far-* 
quhar's) expense. 

Mr. BenBon was taken by surprise, and besitated« 
''I do not know. It wonld be a great advantage in 
spme respects; and yet I doubt whetber it woold in 
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oihers; His raother'g induence over him Is ttiorougbly 
good, and I sliould fear that any thonghtless allusions 
to hu pecaliar po&ition migbt touch the raw spot in 
his mind." 

'^But he is so iinusually olever, it seems a shame 
not to give bim all tbe advantages he oan have. Besides, 
does be see mucb of bis motber now?" 

"Hardly a day passes without her Coming bome to 
be an bour or so witb bim , even at her bnsiest times ; 
sbe says it is her best refresbment. And often, you 
know, she is disengaged for a week or twoj exeept tbe 
occasionai Services wbicb sbe is always rendering to 
tbose wbo need her. Your offer is very tempting, but 
tbere is so decidedly anotber view of tbe qnestion to 
be considered, tbat T believe we must refer it to her.** 

"Witb all my beart. Don't burry her to a decision. 
Let her weigb it well. I tbink sbe will find the 
advantages preponderate." 

"I wonder if I migbt trouble you witb a little 
bnsiness, Mr. Farqubar, as you are bere?"^ 

'^Gertainly; I am only too glad to be of any us« 
to you." 

"Wby, I see from tbe report of tbe Star Life As- 
surance Company, in tbe Times, wbicb you are so good 
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as to send me, that they have dedared a bonus on the 
shares; now it seems stränge that I have received no 
notification of it, and I thought that perhaps it might 
be Ijing at your office, as Mr. Bradshaw was the pur- 
chaser of the shares, and I have alwajs received the 
dividends through your firm." 

Mr. Farquhar took the newspaper, and ran his eye 
over the report. 

"I've no doubt that 's the way of it," said he. 
"Some of oar elerks have been careless about it; or it 
may be Richard himself. He is not always the most 
pnnctual and exact of mortals; but I '11 see about it. 
Perhaps after all it mayn't come for a day or two; 
they have always such numbers of these circulars to 
send out." 

"Oh! I'm in no hurry about it. I only want to 
receive it some time before I incur any expenses, 
which the promise of this bonus may tempt me to in- 
dulge in." 

Mr. Farquhar took his leave. That evening there 
was a long Conference, for, as it happened, Buth was 
at home. She was strenuously against the school plan. 
She could see no advantages that would counterbalance 
the evil which she dreaded from any school for Leonard; 
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namely, that tbe good opinion and regard of the world 
would assume too high an importance in his eyes. The 
yery idea seemed to produce in her so much shrinking 
affright, that bj mutual consent the subjeet wa» 
dropped; to be taken up again, or not, aecording to 
circumstances. 

Mr. Farquhar wrote the next morning, on Mr. 
Benson's behalf, to the Insurance Company, to inqnire 
about the bonus. Although he wrote in the usual 
formal waj, he did not think it necessary to teil Mr. 
Bradshaw what he had done; for Mr. Benson's name 
was rarely mentioned between the partners; each had 
been made fully aware of the views which the other 
enter tained on the subjeet that had caused the estrange- 
ment; and Mr. Farquhar feit that no extemal argu«. 
ment conld afiect Mr. Bradshaw's resolved disapproval 
and avoidance of his former minister. 

As it happened, the ans wer from the Insurance 
Company (directed to the firm) was given to Mr. 
Bradshaw along with the other business letters. It was 
to the effect that Mr. Benson's shares had been sold and 
transferred above a twelvemonth ago, which sufficiently 
accounted for the circumstance that no notification of 
the bonus had been sent to him. 
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Mr. Bradshaw tossed the letter on one aide, not 
displeased to have a good reason for feeling a utile 
contempt at tbe unbueiness^like forgetfulness of Mr/ 
Benson, at whose instance some one liad evidently; 
been writing to the Insurance Company. On Mr. Far- 
quhar*s entrance he expressed tbis feeling to bim. 

"Really," be said, 'HbeseDissenting mmisters have 
BO more notion of exactitude in tbeir affairs tban a 
cbild! Tbe idea of forgetting tbat be bas sold bis 
sbares, and applying for tbe bonus, wben it seems be 
bad transferred tbem only a year ago ! '* 

Mr. Farquhar was reading the letter wbile Mr. 
Bradshaw spoke. 

''I don't quite understand it," said be. ''Mr*Ben- 
son was qnite clear about it. He couM not have re- 
ceived bis balf-yearly dividends unless be bad been 
possessed of tbese sbares; and I don't snppose Dis«. 
s^iting ministers, witb all tbeir ignorance of business, 
are unüke otber men in knowing wbetber or not tbey 
receive the money tbat tbey believe to be owing to 
tbem." 

"I sbould not wonder if tbey were — r- if Beason 
was, at any rate. Why, I never knew bis watcb to- 
be right in all my life — it was always too fast or toa 
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slow; it must have been a daily discomfort to him. It 
ought to have been. Depend upon it, bis money mat- 
. ters are just in the same irregulär State; no accounts 
kept, I'll be bound." 

'^I don't See tbat tbat follows," said Mr. Farqubar, 
half amused. "Tbat watcb of bis is a verj curious 
one — belonged to bis fatber and grandfatber, I don't 
know Tiow far back." 

^^And tbe sentimental feelings wbicb be is guided 
by prompt bim to keep it, to tbe inconvenience of bim- 
self and ereryone eise." 

Mr. Farqubar gave up tbe subject of tbe watcb as 
bopeless. 

"But about tbis letter. I wrote, at Mr. Benson's 
desire, to tbe Insurance Office, and I am not satisfied 
witb tbis answer. All tbe transaction bas passed 
tbrongb qur bands. I do not tbink it is likely Mr. 
Benson wonld write and seil tbe sbares without, at 
any rate, informing ns at tbe time, even tbongb be 
forgot all about it afterwards." 

"Probably be told Riebard, or Mr. Watson." 

** We can ask Mr. Watson at once. I am afraid we 
must wait tili Kicbard comes bome, for I don't know 
wbei^e a letter would catcb bim." * 
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Mr. Bradshaw puUed the bell that rang into the 
head clerk's room, sayiiig as he did so, 

"You may depend upon it, Farquhar, the blunder 
lies with Benson himself. He is just the man to 
muddle away his money in indiscriminate charity, and 
then to wonder what has become of it." 

Mr. Farquhar was discreet enough to hold his 
tongue. 

"Mr. Watson," said Mr. Bradshaw, as the old 
Clerk made his appearance, ^^here is some mistake 
about those Insurance shares we purchased for 
Benson, ten or a dozen years ago. He spoke to 
Mr. Farquhar about some bonus they are paying 
to the shareholders, it seems; and, in reply to 
Mr. Farquhar's letter, the Insurance Company say the 
shares were sold twelve months since. Have you 
any knowledge of the transaction? Has the transfer 
passed through your hands? By the way" (tuming 
to Mr. Farquhar), "who kept the certificates? Did 
Benson or we?" 

"I really don't know," said Mr. Farquhar. "Per- 
haps Mr. Watson can teil us." 

Mr. Watson meanwhile was studying the letter 
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When he bad ended it, he took off his spectacles, 
wiped them, and replacing tbem, he re^id it again. 

"It seems very stränge, Sir,'* he said at length, 
with his trembling, aged voice, "fori paid Mr. Benson 
the account of the dividends myself last June, and got 
a receipt in form, and that is since the date of the 
alleged transfer." 

"Pretty nearly twelve months after it took place," 
said Mr. Farquhar. 

"How did yöu receive the dividends? An order 
on the Bank, along with old Mrs. Cranmer's?" asked 
Mr. Bradshaw, sharply. 

"I don't know how they came. Mr. Richard 
gave me the money, and desired me to get the 
receipt." 

"It 's nnlucky Bichard is from home," said 
Mr. Bradshaw. "He could have cleared up this 
mystery for us." 

Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

"Do you know where the certificates were kept, 
'Mr. Watson?" said he. 

"I *11 not be sure, but I think they were with 
Mrs. Cranmer's papers' and deeds in box A, 24." 

"I wish old Cranmer would have made any other 
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case), it is just forgetfulness on Benson's part, as 
I have. Said from the first." 

"You forget the pajment of the dividends," said 
Mr. Farquhar, in a low voice. 

"Well, Sir! what then?" said Mr. Bradshaw, 
abruptly. While he spoke — while his eye met 
Mr.Farquhar's — the hinted meaning of the latter flashed 
through his mind; but he was onlj made angry to 
find that such a suspicion could pass through any 
one's imagination. 

"I suppose I may go, Sir," said Watson, 
respectfully, an uneasy consciousness of what was 
in Mr. Farquhar*s thoughts troubling the faithful 
old Clerk. 

"Yes. Go. What do you mean about the 
dividends?" asked Mr. Bradshaw, impetuously of 
Mr. Farquhar. 

"Simply, that I think there can have been no 
forgetfulness — no mistake on Mr. Benson's part," 
said Mr« Farquhar, unwilling to put his dim suspicion 
into words. 

"Then of course it is some blunder of that con- 
founded Insurance Company. I will write to them 
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lies with Benson himself. He is just the man to 
muddle away his money in indiscriminate charity, and 
then to wonder what has become of it." 

Mr. Farquhar was discreet enongh to hold his 
tongue. 

"Mr. Watson," said Mr. Bradshaw, as the old 
Clerk made his appearance, ^^here is some mistake 
about those Insurance shares we pnrchased for 
Benson, ten or a dozen years ago. He spoke to 
Mr. Farquhar about some bonus they are paying 
to the shareholders, it seems; and, in reply to 
Mr. Farquhar's letter, the Insurance Company say the 
shares were sold twelve months since. Have you 
any knowledge of the transaction? Has the transfer 
passed through your hands? By the way" (tuming 
to Mr. Farquhar), "who kept the certificates? Did 
Benson or we?" 

"I really don't know," said Mr. Farquhar. "Per- 
haps Mr. Watson can teil us." 

Mr. Watson meanwhile was studying the letter 
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Wben he Lad ended it, he took off his spectacles, 
wiped them, and replacing them, he re^d it again. 

"It seems very stränge, Sir,'* he eaid at length, 

with his trembling, aged voice, "for I paid Mr. Benson 

the aocount of the dividends myself last June, and got 

~a receipt in form, and that is since the date of the 

alleged transfer." 

"Pretty nearly twelve months after it took place," 
Said Mr. Farquhar. 

"How did yöu receive the dividends? An order 
on the Bank, along with old Mrs. Cranmer's?" asked 
Mr. Bradshaw, sharply. 

"I don't know how they came. Mr. Richard 
gave me the money, and desired me to get the 
receipt.'* 

"It 's unlucky Richard is from home," said 
Mr. Bradshaw. "He could have cleared up this 
mystery for us." 

Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

"Do you know where the certificates were kept, 
'Mr. Watson?*' said he. 

"I '11 not be sure, but I think they were with 
Mrs. Cranmer's papers' and deeds in box A, 24." 

"I wish old Cranmer would have made any other 
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what remained, to convince hirn that bis pattern son 

— more even than bis pattern son, bis beloved pride 

— was far otber tban wbat be seemed. 

Mr. Bradsbaw did not skip or miss a word. He 
did not sbrink wbile be read. He folded up letter by 
letter; be snufied tbe candle just wben its ligbt began 
to wane, and no sooner; but be did not miss or omit 
one paper — be read every word. Tben, leaving tbe 
letters in a beap npon tbe table, and tbe broken desk 
to teil its own tale, be locked tbe door of tbe room 
wbicb was appropriated to bis son as junior partner, 
and carried tbe key away witb bim. 

Tbere was a faint bope, even after tbis discovery 
of many circumstances of Kicbard's life wbicb sbocked 
and dismayed bis fatber — tbere was still a faint bope 
tbat be migbt not be guilty of forgery — tbat it migbt 
be no forgery after all — only a blunder — an Omis- 
sion — a stupendous piece of forgetfulness. Tbat bope 
was tbe one straw tbat Mr. Bradsbaw clung to. 

Late tbat nigbt Mr. Benson sat in bis study. Every- 
one eise in tbe bouse bad gone to bed; but be was 
expecting a summons to some one wbo was danger- 
ously ill. He was not startled, tberefore, at tbe knock 
wbicb came to tbe front door about twelve; but be 
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was rather surprised at the character of the knock, so 
slow and loud, with a pause between each rap. His 
study- door was but a step from that which led into 
the Street. He opened it, and there stood — Mr. 
Bradshaw; his large, portly figure not to be mistaken 
even in the dusky night. 

He Said, "That is right. It was you I wanted to 
See." And he walked straight into the study. Mr. 
Benson followed, and shut the door. Mr. Bradshaw 
was Standing by the table, fumbling in his pocket. He 
pulled out the deed; and opening it, after a pause, in 
which you might have counted five, he held it out to 
Mr. Benson. 

"Read it!" said he. He spoke not another word 
until time had been aliowed for its perusal. Then 
he added: 

"That is your signature?" The words were an 
assertion, but the tone was that of question. 

"No, it is not," said Mr. Benson, deddedly. "It 
is very like my writing. I could almost say it was 
mine, but I know it is not." 

"Kecollect yourself a little. The date is August 
the third, of last year, fourteen months ago. You may 
have forgotten it." The tone of the voice had a kind 
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of eager en treaty in it, which Mr. BeD»oii did not 
notice, — he was so startled at tbe fetoh of hk own 
writidg. 

"It is most singularly like mine; but I conld not 
have signed away these shares — * all the property I 
have — without the slightest remembranoe of it/* 

*' Stranger things have happened« För tbe love of 
Heaven , think if you did not sign it. It 's a deed of 
transfer for those Insnrance shares, yon see< Ton 
don't remember it? You did not write this name — 
these words?" He looked at Mr. Benson with cra- 
ving wistfulness for one particular answer, Mr. Ben- 
son was Struck at last by the whole proceeding, and 
^anced anxiously at Mr. Bradshaw, whose manner, 
gaity and voice were so different from usual that he 
might well excite attention. Bat as soon as the latter 
was aware of this monientary inspection, he changed 
bis tone all at once. 

''Don't imagine, Sir, I wish to force any inven- 
tion npon you as a remembranoe. If you did not 
write this name, I know who did. Once more I ask 
yon, — does no glimmeiing recoUection of •— bat^ing 
needed money, we '11 say -*- I nerer wanted you to 
refuse my snscription to the chapel, 6od knowsl — 
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of having sold these accnrsed shares? — öh! I see by 
youp face yo« did not write itj yo» need not speak to 
me — I know.'* 

He sank down into a cbaif near him. His wbole 
figure drooped. In a moment he was np, and Stand- 
ing straigbt as an arrow, eonfronting Mr. Ben&FOn, wbo 
conld ßnd. no clue to tbi^ stem man^s agitation. 

"Yon say yon did not write tbese words?'' point- 
ing to tbe signature, witb an untrembling flnger. "I 
beliere yo«; Bicbard Bradsbaw did write them.'* 

"My dear Sir — my dear old friend!" exelaimed 
Mr. Benson, "yoö are rushing to a concludion for 
wbicfa, I am convinced, tbere is no lonndation; there 
is no reason to snppose that beeause — *' 

"Tbere is reason, "Sir. Do not distred» yours^lf-— 
I am perteetly calm." His stony eyes and hnmoTable 
face did indeed look rigid. "Wbat we have now to dö 
is to punisb tbe ofience. I bave not one Standard for 
myself and tbose I love — (and Mr. Benson, I did 
love bim) — and anotber for tbe rest of tbe world. 
If a stranger bad forged my name, I sbould bave 
known it was my daty to pro9eeute bim^ Yoti must 
prosecote Ridiard.'^ 

"I will not," Said Mr. Benson. 
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"You think, perhaps, that I shall feel it acutely. 
You are mistaken. He is no longer as my son to 
me. I have always resolved to disown any child of 
mine who was guilty of sin. I disown Richard. He 
is as a stranger to me. I shall feel no more at his 
exposare — his punishment — " He eould not go 
on, for his voice was choking. " Of course, you under- 
stand that I must feel shame at our connexion; it is 
that that is tronbling me; that is büt consistent with a 
man who has always prided himself on the integrity of 
his name; but as for that boy, who has been brought 
np all his life as I have brought up my children, it 
must be some innate wickedness! Sir, I can cut him 
off, though he has been as my right-hand — beloved« 
Let me be no hindrance to the course of justice, I beg. 
He has forged your name — he has defrauded you of 
money — of your all, I think you said." 

"Some one has forged my name. I am not con- 
vinced that it was your son. üntil I know all the 
circumstances, I decline to prosecute." 

"What circumstances?" asked Mr. Bradshaw, in 
an authoritative manner, which would have shown ir* 
ritation but for his self*command. 
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"The force of ihe temptation — the previous habits 
of the person — " 

"Of Richard. He is the person," Mr. Bradshaw 
put in. 

Mr. Benson went on, without taking any notice. 
"I shoald think it right to prosecate, if I found out 
that this offence against me was only one of a series 
committed, with premeditation , against society. I 
should then feel, as a protector of others more help- 
less than myself — " 

"It was your all," said Mr. Bradshaw. 

"It was all my money; it was not my all," replied 
Mr. Benson; and then he went on as if the intemip- 
tion had never been: "Against an habitual ofTender. 
I shall not prosecnte Bichard. Not because he is your 
son — do not imagine that! I should decline taking 
such a Step against any young man without first ascer- 
taining the particulars about him, which I know al- 
ready about Richard, and which determine me against 
doing what would blast his character for life — would 
destroy every good quality he has." 

"What good quality remains to him?" asked Mr. 
Bradshaw. "He has deceived me — he has offended 
God." 
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"Have we not all offended Him?" Mr. Benson 
Said, in a low tone. 

"Not conßciously. I never do wrong consciously. 
Bat Richard — Richard." The remembrance of the 
undeceiving letters — the forgery — filled up his 
heart so completely that he could not speak for a 
minute or two. Tet when he aaw Mr. Benson on the 
point of saying s<tfnething, he broke in: 

"It is no use talking, Sir. You and I cannot 
agree on these subjects. Onee more, I deaire you 
to prosecute that boy, who is no longer a child of 
mlne." 

"Mr. Bradshaw, I shall nod proseeute him. I 
have Said it once for all. To-morrow you will be 
glad that I do not listen to you. I should only do 
härm by saying more at present." 

There is always something aggrayating in being 
told, that the mood in which we are now yiewing 
things strongly will not be our mood al some other 
time. It implies that our present feelings are blind- 
ing US, and that ßome more dear-sighted spectator 
is able to distinguish our future better than we do 
ourselves. The most shallow person dislikes to be 
told that any one can gauge his depth. Mr. Bradshaw 
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was not soothed by this last remark of Mr. Benson's. 
He stoöped down to take up bis bat and be gone. 
Mr. BenBon 3aw bis dizzy waj of groping, and gave 
bim wbat be sougbt for; but be received no word 
of tbanks. Mr. Bradsbaw went silently towards tbe 
door, but, just as be got tbere, be turned round, and 
Said: 

"If tbere were more people like me, and fewer 
like you, tbere would be less evil in tbe world, Sir. 
It's your sentimentalists tbat nurse up sin." 

Altbougb Mr. Benson bad been very calm düring 
tbis interview, be bad been mucb sbocked by wbat 
bad been let out respecting Ricbard's forgery; not by 
tbe fact itself so mucb as by wbat it was a sign of. 
Still be bad known tbe young man from cbildbood, 
and bad seen, and often regretted, tbat bis want of 
moral courage bad rendered bim peculiarly liable to 
all tbe bad effects arising from bis fatber's severe and 
arbitrary mode of treatment. Dick would never bave 
bad '^pluck" enougb to be a bardened villain, under 
any circumstances; but, unless some good infiuence, 
some strengtb, was brougbt to bear upon bim, be 
migbt easily sink into tbe sneaking scoundrel. Mr. 
Benson determined to go to Mr. Farqubar's tbe firs( 
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thing in the morning, and consult him as a calm, 
clear-headed familj friend — partner in the business, 
as well as son and brother-in-Iaw to the people con< 
cerned. 
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CHAPTEß IX. 

Whilb Mr. Benson lay awake for fear of over- 
sleeping himself, and so being late at Mr. Farquhar's 
(it was somewhere about six o'clock — dark as aa 
October morning is at that time), Sally came to bis 
ddor and knocked. She was always an early riser; 
and if sbe had not been gone to bed long before Mr. 
Bradshaw's visit last night, Mr. Benson might safely 
have trusied to h«r calling bim. 

"Here 's a woman down below as must see you 
directly. She '11 be up - stairs after me if you 're not 
down quick." 

"Is it any one from Clarke's?" 

"No, no! not it, master," said she, through the 
keyhole; "I reckon it's Mrs. Bradshaw, for all she 's 
muffled up." 

He needed no other word. When he went down, 

Mrs. Bradshaw isat in bis easy-chair, swaying her body 

to and fro, and crying without restraint. Mr. Benson 

came up to her, before she was aware that he was 

there. 
Ruth» IL 16 
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"Oh! Sir," said she, getting up and taking hold 
of both his hands, "you won't he so cruel, will you? 
I have got some money somewhere — some money 
my father settled on me, Sir; I don't know how much, 
but I think it 's more than two thousand pounds , and 
you shall have it all. If I can't give it you now, I 'II 
make a will, Sir. Only be merciful to poor Dick — 
don't go and prosecute him, Sir." 

"My dear Mrs. Bradshaw, don't agitate yourself in 
this way. I never meant to prosecute him." 
"But Mr. Bradshaw says that you must." 
"I shall not, indeed. I have told Mr. Bradshaw so." 
"Has he been here? Oh! is not he cruel? I don't 
care. I have been a good wife tili now. I know I 
have. I have done all he bid me, ever since we were 
married. But now I will speak my mind, and say to 
everybody how cruel he is — how hard to his own 
flesh and blood! If he puts poor Dick in prison, I 
will go too. If I 'm to choose between my husband 
and my son, I choose my son; for he will have no 
friends, unless I am with him." 

"Mr. Bradshaw will think better of it. You will 
see, that, when his first anger and disappointment are 
over, he will not be hard or cruel." 
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" You don't know Mr. Bradshaw," said ßhe, mourn- 
fully, "if you think he '11 change. I might heg and 
l)eg — I have done many a time, when we had little 
children, and I wanted to save them a whipping — 
but no begging ever did any good. At last I left it 
off. He '11 not change." 

"Perhaps not for human entreaty. Mrs. Bradshaw, 
is there nothing more powerful?" 

The tone of his voiee suggested what he did not 
say. 

"If you mean that God may soften his heart," re- 
plied she, humbly, "I'm not going to deny God's 
power — I have need to think of Him," she eontinued, 
bursting into fresh tears, "for I am a very miserable 
woman. Oniy think! he cast it up against me last 
night, and said, if I had not spoilt Dick this never 
would have happened." 

"He hardly knew what he was saying, last night. 
I will go to Mr. Farquhar's directly, and see him; and 
you had better go home, my dear Mrs. Bradshaw; yon 
may rely upon our doing all that we can." 

With some difficulty he persuaded her not to ac- 
company him to Mr. Farquhar's; but he had, indeed, 
to take her to her own door before he could convince 
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her that, at present, she could do nbthing but wait 
the result of the consultations of others. 

It was before breakfast, and Mr. Farqubar was 
alone; so Mr. Benson had a quiot opportunity of tell- 
ing the whole story to the husband before the wife 
came down. Mr. Farquhar was not much surprised, 
though greatlj distressed. The general opinion he 
had always entertained of Kichard's character had pre- 
disposed him to fear, even before the inquirj respecting 
the Insurance shares. But it was still a shock when 
it came, however much it might have been anticipated. 

*'What can we do?" said Mr. Benson, as Mr. Far- 
quhar sat gloomily silent. 

^'That is just what I was asking myself. 1 think 
I must see Mr. Bradshaw, and try to bring him a little 
out of this unmerciful frame of mind. That must be 
the first thing. Will you object to accompany me at 
once? It seems of particular consequence that we 
shonld subdue bis obduracy before the affair gets 
wind." 

"I will go with you willingly. But I believe I 
rather serve to irritate Mr. Bradshaw; he is reminded 
of things he has said to me formerly, and which he 
thinks he is bound to act up to. However, I can^ 
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walk with you to the door, and wait for yon (if jou 'U 
allow me) in the street. I want to know how he ig 
to-day, both bodilj and mentally; for indeed, Mr. 
Farquhar, I should not have been surprised last night 
if he had dropped down dead, so terrible was his 
strain upon himself." 

Mr. Benson was left at the door as he had desired, 
while Mr. Farquhar went in. 

"Oh, Mr. Farquhar, what is the matter?" ex- 
claimed the girls, running to him. "Mamma sits cry- 
ing in the old nurserj. We believe she has been there 
all night. She will not teil us what it is, nor let us 
be with her; and papa is locked up in his room, and 
won't even answer us when we speak, thongh we 
know he is up and awake, for we heard him trampin g 
about all night." 

"Let me go up to him!" said Mr. Farquhar. 

"He won't. let you in. It will be of no use." 
But in spite of what thej said, he wentup; and, to 
their surprise, after hearing who it was, their father 
opened the door, and admitted their brother*in-law. 
He remained with Mr. Bradshaw about half an hour, 
and then came into the dining-room, where the two 
gii'ls stood huddled over the Are, regardless of the un- 
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tasted breakfast behind them; and, writing a few 
lines, he desired them to take his note up to their 
mother, sajing that it would comfort her a little, and 
that he should send Jemhna, in two or three hours, 
with the baby — perhaps to remain some days with 
them. He had no time to teil them more; Jemima 
would. 

He left them, and rejoined Mr. Benson. ''Come 
home and breakfast with me. I am off to London in 
an hour or two, and must speak with you first." 

On reaching his house, he ran up-stairs to ask 
Jemima to breakfast alone in her dressing-room, and 
returned in five minutes or less. 

"Now I can teil you about it," said he. "I see 
my way clearly to a certain point. We must prevent 
Dick and his father meeting just now, or all hope of 
Dick's reformation is gone for ever. EUs father is as 
hard as the nether mill-stone. He^as forbidden me 
his house." 

"Forbidden you!" 

"Yes; because I would not give up Dick as utter- 
ly lost and bad; and because I said I should return 
to London with the clerk, and fairly teil Dennison 
^he's a Scotchman, and a man of sense and feeling) 
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the real State of the case. By the way, we must not 
saj a Word to the clerk; otherwise he will expect an 
answer, aod make out all sorts of inferences for him^ 
seif, from the unsatisfactory reply j^ must have. Den- 
nison will be upon -honour — will see every side of 
the case — will know you refuse to prosecute; the 
Company of which he is manager are no losers. Well! 
when I Said what I thought wise, of all this — when 
I spoke as if my course were a settled and decided 
thing, the grim old man asked me if he was to be an 
automaton in bis own house. He assured me he had 
no feeling for Dick — all the time he was shaking 
like an aspen; in short, repeated much the same things 
he must have said to you last night. However, I de- 
fied bim; and the consequence is, I 'm forbidden the 
house, and, what is more, he says he will not come to 
the Office while I remain a partner." 

"What shall you do?" 

'^Send Jemima and the baby. There's nothing 
like a young child for bringing people round to a 
healthy State of feeling; and you-don't know what Je- 
mima is, Mr. Benson! No! though you*ve known her 
from her birth. If she can't comfort her mother, and 
if the baby can't steal into her grandfather's heart^ 
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why — I don't know what you may do to me. I shall 
teil Jemima all, and trast to her wit and wisdom to 
wörk at this end, while I do my best at the other." 

^^Bicbard is al^oad, is not he?" 

"He will be in England to-morrow. I must catch 
him somewhere; bnt that I can easily do. The diffi- 
cult ppint will be, what to do with him — what to 
say to him, when I und him. He must give up bis 
partnership , that 's clear. I did not teil bis father so. 
but I am resolved upon it. There shall be no 
tampering with the honour of the firm to which I 
belong." 

"But what will become of him?" asked Mr. Ben- 
son, anxiously. 

"1 do not yet know. But, for Jemima*s sake — 
for bis dear old father's sake — I will not leave him 
adrift. I will find him some oecupation as clear froga 
1;emptation as I can. I will do all in my power. And 
he will do much better, if he has any good in him, as 
a freer agent, not cowed by bis father into a want of 
individuality and self-respect. I believe I must dis- 
miss you, Mr. Benson," said he, looking.at bis watdi; 
"I have to explain all to my wife, and to go to that 
Clerk. You shall hear from me in a day or two." 
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Mr. Benson half envied the youDger man^s elasti- 
city of mind, and power of acting promptly. He him- 
self feit as if he wanted to sit down in his quiet study, 
and think over the revelations and events of the last 
twenty-four hours. It made him dizzy even to follow 
Mr. Farquhar's plana, as he had briefly detailed them ; 
and some solitude and consideration would be reqaired 
before Mr. Benson could decide upon thcir justice and 
.wisdom. He had been much shocked by the dis- 
covery of the overt act of guilt which Richard had 
perpetrated, low as his opinion of that young man had 
been for some time; and the consequence was, that he 
feit depressed, and unable to rally for the next few 
days. He had not even the comfort of his sister's 
sympathy^ as he feit bound in honour not to teil her 
anything; and she was luckily so much absorbed in 
some household contest with Sally that she did not 
notice her brother's quiet langnor. 

Mr. Benson feit tliat he had no right at this time 
to intrude into the house which he had been once ta«- 
citly forbidden. If he went now to Mr. Bradshaw's 
without being asked, or sent for, he thought it would 
seem like presuming on his knowledge of the hidden 
disgrace of one of the family. Yet he longed to go: 
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he knew that Mr. Farquhar must be writing almost 
daily to Jemima, and he wanted to hear what he was 
doing. The fourth day after her husband's departure 
she came, within half an hour after the post-deliverj, 
and asked to speak to Mr. Benson alone. 

She was in a State of great agitation, and had 
evidentlj been crying very much. 

"Oh, Mr. Benson!" said she, "will you come 
with me, and teil papa this sad news about Dick. 
Walter has written me a letter at last, to say he 
has found him — he could not at first; but now it 
seems that, the day before yesterday, he heard of 
an accident which had happened to the Dover 
coach; it was overturned — two passengers killed, 
and several badly hurt. Walter says we ought to 
be thankful, as he is, that Dick was not killed. 
He says it was such a relief to him on going to 
the place — the little inn nearest to where the 
coach was overturned — to find that Dick was only 
severely injured; not one of those who was 
killed. But it is a terrible shock to us all. We 
had had no more dreadful fear to lessen the shock; 
mamma is quite unfit for anything, and we none of ' 
US dare to teil papa." Jemima had hard work to 
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keep down her sobs thus far, and now they over- 
mastered her. 

"How is your father? I have wanted to hear 
every day," asked Mr. Benson, tenderly. 

"It was careless of me not to come and teil you; 
but, indeed, I have had so much to do. Mamma would 
not go near him. He has said something which she 
seems as if she could not forgive. Because he came 
to meals, she would not. She has almost lived in the 
nursery; taking out all Dick's old playthings, and 
what elothes of bis were left, and turning them over, 
and crying over them." 

"Then Mr. Bradshaw has joined you again; I was 
afraid, from what Mr. Farquhar said, he was going 
to isolate himself from you all?" 

"I wish he had," said Jemima, crying afresh. "It 
would have been more natural than the way he has 
gone on; the only difiference from bis usual habits is, 
that he has never gone near the office, or eise he has 
come to meals just as usual, and talked just as usual; 
and even done what I never knew him do before, 
tried to make jokes — all in order to show us how 
little he cares." 

"Does he not go out at all?" 
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^'Onlj in the garden. I am sure he does care 
after all; he must care; he cannot shake off a child 
in this way, though he thinks he can; and that makes 
me so afraid of telling him of this accident. Will yöu 
come, Mr. Benson?" 

He needed no other word. He went with her, as 
she rapidly threaded her way through the by-streets. 
When they reached the house, she went in without 
knocking, and putting her husband's letter into 
Mr. Benson's hand, she opened the door of her father's 
room, and saying — "Papa, here is Mr. Benson," 
left them alone. 

Mr. Benson feit nervously incapable of knowing 
what to do, or to say. He had surprised Mr. Brad- 
shaw sitting idly over the fire — gazing dreamily 
into the embers. But he had sfarted up, and drawn 
bis chair to the^ table, on seeing bis visitor; and, 
{kfter the first necessary words of politeness were 
over, he seemed -to expect him to open the conver- 
sation. 

^'Mrs. Farquhar has asked me," said Mr. Ben- 
son, plunging into the subject with a trembling 
heart, "to teil you abouf a letter she has received 
from her husband;" he stopped for an instant, for 
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he feit that he did not get nearer the real difficultj, 
and jet could not teil the best way of approach- 
ing it. 

"She need not have given you that trouble. I 
am aware of the reason of Mr. Farquhar's absence. 
I entirely disapprove of his conduct. He is regardless 
of my wishes; and disobedient to the commands' 
which, a8 my son-in-law, I thought he would have 
feit bound to respect. If there is any more agreeable 
snbjcct that you can introduee, I shall be glad to hear 
you, Sir." 

''Neither you, nor I, must think of what we like^ 
to hear or to say. You most hear what concems 
your son." 

^'I have disowned the young man who was my 
son," replied he, coldly. 

"The Dover coach has been overturned," said 
Mr. Benson, stimulated into abmptness by the icy 
stemness of the father. But, in a flash, he saw what 
lay below that terrible assumption of indifTerence. 
Mr. Bradshaw glanced up in his face one look of 
*^^'*7 — ft"d then went grey-pale; so livid that 
Mr. Benson got up to ring the bell in affright, but 
Mr. Bradshaw motioned to him to sit still. 
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'*0h! I have been loo sudden, Sir — he is alive, 
he is alive!" he exclaimed, as he saw the ashy face 
working in a vain attempt to speak; but the poor lips 
(so wooden, not a minute ago) went working on and 
on, as if Mr. Benson's words did not sink down into 
the mind, or reach the understanding. Mr. Benson 
went hastilj for Mrs. Farquhar. 

"Oh, Jemima!" said he, "I have done it so 
badlj — I have been so cruel — he is very ill, I 
fear — bring water, brandy- — " and he returned with 
all speed into the room. Mr. Bradshaw — the great, 
strong, iron man — lay back in bis chair in a swoon, 
a fit. 

"Fetch my mother, Mary. Send for the doctor, 
Elizabeth," said Jemima, rushing to her father. 
She and Mr. Benson did all in their power to 
restore him. Mrs. Bradshaw forgot all her vows 
of estrangement from the dead-like hnsband, who 
might never speak to her, or hear her again, and 
bitterly accused herseif for every angry word she 
had spoken against him during these last few miserable 
days. 

Before the doctor came, Mr. Bradshaw had opened 
bis eyes and partially rallied, although he either 
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did not, or could not speak. He looked Struck 
down into old age. His eyes were sensible in their 
expression, but Lad the dim glaze of many years of 
life upon them. His lower jaw feil from his npper 
one, giving a look of melancholy depression to the 
face, although the lips hid the unclosed teeth. But 
he answered correctly (in monosyllables , it is true) 
all the questions which the doctor chose to ask. 
And the medical man was not so much impressed 
with the serious character of the seizure as the family, 
who knew all the hidden mystery behind, and had 
Seen their father lie for the first time with the 
precursor aspect of death upon his face. Eest, 
watching, and a little medicine were what the doctor 
p.rescribed; it was so slight a prescription, for 
what had appeared to Mr. Benson so serious an 
attack, that he wished to foUow the medical man 
out of the room to make further inquiries, and learn 
the real opinion which he thought must lurk behind. 
But as he was foUowing the doctor, he — they all 
— were aware of the efibrt Mr. Bradshaw was 
making to rise, in order to arrest Mr. Benson's depar- 
ture. He did stand up, supporting himself with 
one band on the table, for his legs ghook under him. 
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Mr. Benson came back instantly to the spot where 
hc was. For a moment, it seemed a£ if he had not 
the right command of his voice: but at last he said, 
with a tone of humble, wistful entreaty, which was 
very touching: 

"He is alive, Sir, is he not?" 

"Yes, Sir — indeed he is; he is only hurt. He 
is sure to do well. Mr. Farquhar is with him," said 
Mr. Benson, almost unable to speak for tears. 

Mr. Bradshaw did not remove his eyes frpm 
Mr. Benson's face for more than a minute after his 
question had been answered. He seemed as though 
he would read his very soul, and there see if he spoke 
the truth. Satisfied at last, he sank slowly into 
his chair; and they were silent for a little space, 
waiting to perceive if he would wish for any farther 
Information just then. . At length he put his hands 
slowly together in the clasped attitudc of prayer, and 
Said — "Thank God!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

If Jemima allowed herseif now and then to imagine 
that one good would result from the discovery of 
Bichard's delinquency, in the return of her father and 
Mr. Benson to something of their old understanding and 
their old intercoiirse — if this hope fluttered through 
her mind, it was doomed to disappointment. Mr. Ben- 
son would have been most happy to go, if Mr. Brad- 
shaw had sent for him; he was on the watch for what 
might be even the shadow of such an invitation — but 
none came. Mr. Bradshaw, on his part, would have 
been thoroughly glad if the wilful seclusion of his pre- 
sent life could have been broken by the occasional 
Visits of the old friend whom he had once forbidden 
the house; but this prohibition having passed his Ups, 
he stubbornly refused to do anything which might be 
eonstrued into unsaying it. Jemima was for some 
time in despair of his ever returning to the office, or 
resuming his old habits of business. He had evidently 
threatened as much to her husband« All that Jemima 

Ruth. IL ' 17 
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could do was to turn a deaf ear to every allusion to 
this menace, which he threw out from time to time, 
evidently with a view to see if it had Struck deep 
enough into her husband's mind for him to have re- 
peated it to his wife. If Mr. Farquhar had named it 
— if it was known only to two or three to haye been, 
but for one half hour even, his resolution — Mr. Brad- 
shaw could have adhered to it, without any other rea- 
son than the maintenance of ¥^at he called consistency, 
but which was in fact doggedness, Jemima was often 
thankful that her mother was absent, and gone to 
nurse her son. If she had been at home, she would 
have entreated and implored her husband to fall back 
into his usual habits, and would have shown such a 
dread of his being as good as his word, that he would 
have been compelled to adhere to it by the very con- 
sequence affixed to it, Mr. Farquhar had hard work, 
as it was, in passing rapidly enough between the two 
places — attending to his business at EcclestQn; and 
deciding, comforting, and earnestly talking, in Bichard's 
sick-room. During an absence of his, it was nec^s« 
sary to apply to one of the partners on some matter 
of importance; and accordingly, to Jemima's secret 
joy, Mr. Watson c^me up and asked, if her fMher was 
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well enough to see him on business? Jemima carried 
in this inquiiy literally; and ,the hesitating answer 
wbich her father gave was in the aMnnative. It was 
not long before sbe saw bim leave tbe bouse, accom- 
panied bj tbe faitbful old clerk; and wben be met ber 
at dinner, be made no allusion to bis xnoming visitor, 
or to bis snbsequent going out. But from thaf time 
forwards be went regularly to tbe office. He received 
all tbe information about Dick's accident, and bis pro- 
gress towards recoverj, in perfect süence, and in as 
indifferent a manner as be eould assume; but jet he 
lingered about tbe famtly sitting-room everj moming 
until tbe post had come in wbicb brought all letters 
from the soutb. 

Wben Mr. Farquhar at last returned to bring tbe 
news of Dick's perfect convalescence, he resolyed to 
teil Mr. Bradshaw all that he had done and arranged, 
for bis son's future career; but, as Mr. Farquhar told 
Mr. Benson afterwards, be could not really say if Mr. 
Bradshaw had attended to one word that be sai3. 

^'Bely upon it,'' said Mr. Benson, '^be has not 

only attended to it, but treasured up everj expression 

you have used." 

"Welljl tried to get some opinion, or sign of emo* 

17* 
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tion, ont of him. I had not mudi hope of the latter, 
1 nrast own; bnt I tkonght he would hare said whether 
I had done wiselj or not in procoring that Glasgow 
Situation for Dick — that he wonld, perhaps, have 
heen indignant at mj onsting hhn from the partnership 
00 entirely on mj own responsibiütj." 

"How did Richard take it?" 

^'Oh, nothing conld exceed his penitence. If one 
had never heard of the proverb, 'When the devil was 
sick, the devil a monk wonld be,' I should have had 
greater faith in him; or if he had had more strength 
of character to begin with, or more realitj and less 
ontward appearance of good principle instilled into 
him. However, this Glasgow Situation is the very 
thing; clear, defined daties, no great trust reposed in 
him, a kind and watchful head, and introductions to a 
better class of associates than I fancy he has ever been 
thrown amongst before. For, you know, Mr. Brad- 
shaw dreaded all intimacies for his son, and wanted 
him to eschew all society beyond his own family -^ 
would never allow him to ask a friend home. Beally, 
when I think of the unnatural life Mr. Bradshaw ex- 
p^cted him to lead, I get into charity with him, and 
have hopes. By the way, have you ever succeeded in 
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persu&ding his mother to send Leonard to school? He* 
may run the same risk from isolation as Dick: not be 
able to choose his companions wiselj when he grows 
iip, but be too much overcome by the excitement of 
Society to be very discreet as to who are his associates« 
Have you spoken to her about my plan?" 

'^Yes! but to no purpose. I cannot say that she 
would even admit an argument on the subject. She 
seemed to have an invincible repugnance to the idea 
of exposing him to the remarks of other boys on his 
peculiar position." 

^^They need never know of it. Besides, sooner or 
later, he must step out of his narrow circle, and en« 
connter remark and scorn." 

"True," Said Mr. Benson, moumfully. "And you 
may depend upon it, if it really is the best for Leon- 
ard, she will come round to it by-and-by. It is almost 
extraordinary to see the way in which her eamest and 
most unselfish devotion to this boy's real welfare 
leads her to right and wise conclusions." 

'^I wish .1 could tarne her so as to let me meet her 
as a friend. Since the baby was born, she comes to 
see Jemima. My wife teils me, that she sits and holds 
it soft in her arms, and talks to it as if her whole soul 
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went out to the little Infant. Bat if she hears a stränge 
footstep on the stair, what Jemima calls the 'wild- 
animal look' comes back into her ejes, and she steals 
away like some frightened ereature. With all that she 
has done to redeem her character, she should not be 
so timid of Observation." 

"You maj well say 'with all that she has done!' 
We of her own household hear little or nothing of 
what she does. If she wants help, she simplj teils us 
how and whj, but if not — perhaps because it is some 
relief to her to forget for a time the scenes of suffering 
in which she has been acting the part of comlorter, 
and perhaps because there alwajs was a shj, sweef 
reticence about her — we never should know what she 
is and what she does, except from thepoor people them- 
selves, who would bless her in words if the very thought 
of her did not choke them with tears. Yet, I do as- 
sure you, she passes out of all this gloom, and makes 
sunlight in our house. We are never so cheerful as 
when she is at home. She always had the art of dif- 
fasitig peace, but now it is positive cheerfulness. And 
about Leonard; I doubt if the wisest and most thought- 
ful schoolmaster could teach half as mudh directly, as 
bis motiier does unconsciously and indirectly every hour 
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that he is with her. Her noble, humble, pious endu- 
rance of the consequences of what was wrong in her 
earlj life, seems expressly fitted to act upon him, 
whose Position is (unjustlj, for he has done no härm) 
so similar to hers." 

"Well! I suppose we mnst leave it alone for the 
present. You will think me a hard practical man when 
I own to you, that all I expect from Leonardas re- 
maining a home-bird is that, with such a mother, it 
will do him no härm. At any rate, remember my 
offer is the same for a year — two years hence, as 
now. What does she look forward to making him 
into, finally?'' 

" I don't know. The wonder comes into. my mind 
sometimes; but never into hers, I think. It is part of 
her eharacter — part perhaps of that which made her 
what she was — that she never looks forward, and 
seldom bcu;k* The present is enough for her/' 

And so the conversation ended. When Mr. Benson 
repeated the substance of it to his sister, she mused 
awhile, breaking out into an occasional whistle (al- 
thongh she had cured herseif of this habit in a great 
measure), and at last she said: 

"Now, do you know, I never liked poor Dick; and 
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jet I'm angry with Mr. Farqnhar for getting him ont 
of the partnership in such a smniiiarj waj. I can't 
get over it, even thongh he has offered lo send Leonard 
to schooL And here he 's reigning lord-paramount at 
the Office! As if jou, Thorstan, weren't as well able 
to teach him as anj schoolmaster in England! Bnt I 
should not mind that afiront, if I were not sony to 
think of Dick (thongh I never conld abide him) labour- 
ing awaj in Glasgow for a pettj salary of nobody 
knows how little, while Mr. Farqnhar is taking halves, 
instead of thirds, of the profits here!" 

But her brother could not teil her — and even 
Jemima did not know, tili long afterwards — that the 
portion of income which would have been Dick*s as a 
junior partner, if he had remained in the business, was 
carefuUy laid aside for him by Mr. Farqnhar; to be 
delivered up, with all its accumulated interest, when 
the prodigal should have proved his penitence by his 
conduct. 

When Buth had no call upon her time, it was in- 
deed a holiday at Chapel-house. She threw off as 
much as she could of the care and the sadness in 
which she had been sharing; and retumed fresh and 
helpful, ready to go about in her soft, qulet way, and 
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fill up everj measure of Service, and heap it with the 
fragrance of her own sweet nature. The delicate mend- 
ing, that the eider women could no longer see to do, 
was put by for Ruth's swift and nimble fingers. The 
occasional copjlng, or patient writing to dictation, that 
gave rest to Mr. Benson's weary spine, was done by 
her with snnny alacrity. But, most of all, Leonard'» 
heart rejoiced when his mother came home. Then 
came the quiet confidence, the tender exchange of love, 
the happy walks from which he returned stronger and 
stronger — going from strength to strength as his 
mother led the way. It was well, as they saw now, 
that the great shock of the disclosure had taken place 
when it did. She, for her part, wondered at he& own 
cowardliness in having even striven to keep back the 
truth from her child — the truth that was so certain 
to be made clear, sooner or later, and which it was 
only owing to God's mercy that she was alive to en- 
counter with him, and, by so encountering, shield and 
give him good courage. Moreover, in her secret heart, 
she was thankful that all occurred while he was yet 
too young to have much curiosity as to his father. If 
an unsatisfied feeling of this kind occasionally stole 
into his mind, at any rate she never heard any expres- 
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ilon of it; for the past was a sealed book between 
ihtftn. And no, in the bright strength of good endea- 
vour, tho dayA wont on, and grew again to months 
and ycarH. 

Porliaps ono little circumstance ivhich occurred 
dtiring this iitno had Acarcely external importance 
enou^li to bo oallod an evont; but in Mr. Benson's 
ndnd it took rank as such. One day, about a year 
afior Uiohard Bradshaw had ceased to be a partner in 
hid fathor's houso, Mr. Benson encountered Mr. Far- 
quhnr in tlio stroot, and heard from him of the cre- 
ditnblo and reftpoctable manner in which Richard was 
oondiioUng himsolf in Glasgow, where Mr. Farquhar 
had lütely beon on busineas. 

*^I am determinod to teil his father of this," said 
he; ^^1 think his family are far too obedient to his tcuut 
Prohibition of all mention of Richard's name." 

^^Tacit Prohibition?*' inquired Mr. Benson. 

^^Ohl I daro say I uso the words in a wrong sense 
for tho eorrectness of a scholar; bat what I mean is, 
that h<» madc a point of immediately lea^ng the room 
if Kichard'9 namo was mentioned; and dtd it in so 
mark^ a maniMr« that bj degreea Üiej nndentood 
thal it waa th^ir falh^r's deaire that he ahovld neTer 
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be alluded to ; which was all very well as long as tliere 
was Dothing pleasant to be said about him; but to- 
night I am going there, and shall take good care he 
does not escape me before I have told him all I have 
heard and observed about Richard. He will never be 
a hero of virtue, for his education has drained him of 
all moral Gourage; but with oare, and the absence of 
aU strong temptation for a time, he will do very well; 
nothing to gratify paternal pride, but certainly nothing 
to be ashamed cPf." 

It was on the Sunday after this that the little cir- 
cumstance to which I have alluded took place. 

During the afternoon Service, Mr. Benson became 
aware that the large Bradshaw pew was no longer un- 
occupied. In a dark corner Mr. Bradshaw's white head 
was to be seen, bowed down low in prayer. When last 
he had worshipped there, the hair on that head was 
iron-grey, and even in prayer he had stood erect, with 
an air of, conscious righteousness sufficient for all his 
wants, and even some to spare with which to judge 
others. Now, that white and hoary head was never 
uplifted; part of his unobtrusiveness might, it is true, 
be attributed to the uncomfortable feeling which was 
sure to attend any open withdrawal of the declaration 
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he had once made, never to enter the chapel in which 
Mr. Benson was minister again; and, as such a feeling 
was natural to all men, and especially to such a one 
as Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Jenson instinctivelj respected 
it, and passed out of the chapel with his household, 
without ever directing his regards to the obscure place 
where Mr. Bradshaw still remained immovable. 

From this day Mr. Benson feit sure that the old 
friendly feeling existed once more between them, al- 
though some time might elapse before any circum- 
stance gave the signal for a renewal of their inter- 
course. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Old people teil of certain years when tjphus fever 
swept over the country like a pestilence; years that 
bring back the remembrance of deep sorrow — refusing 
to be comforted — to many a household; and which 
those whose beloved passed through the üery time un- 
scathed, shrink from recalling: for great and tremulous 
was the anxiety — miserable the constant watching for 
evil Symptoms; and beyond the threshold of home a 
dense cloud of depression hung over society at large. 
It seemed as if the alarm was proportionate to the 
previous light-heartedness of fancied security — and in- 
deed it was so; for, since the days of King Belshazzar, 
the solemn decrees of Doom have ever seemed most 
terrible when they awe into silence the merry revellers 
of life. So it was this year to which I come in the 
progress of my story. 

The Summer had been unusually gorgeous. Some 
had complained of the steaming heat, but others had 
pointed to the lash Vegetation ,. which was profuse and 
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luxuriant. The earlj antumn was wet and cold, bnt 
people did not regard it, in contemplation of some 
prond rejoicing of the nation, which filled every news- 
paper and gave food to every tongne. In Eccleston 
these rejoicings were greater than in most places; for, 
bj the national triumph of arms, it was supposed that 
a new market for the staple manufacture of the place 
would be opened; and so the trade, which had for a 
year or two been languishing, wonld now revive wilh 
redoubled vigonr. Besides these legitimate caases of 
good spirits, there was the rank excitement of a Coming 
election, in consequenoe bf Mr. Donne having accepted 
a Government office, procured for him hj one of bis 
influential relations. This time, the Cranworths roused 
themselves from their magnificent torpor of security in 
good season, and were going through a series of 
pompous and ponderous hospitalities, in order to bring 
back the Eccleston voters to their allegiance. 

While the town was füll of these snbjects bj turns 
— now thinking and speaking of the great revival of 
trade — now of the chances of the election, as yet 
some weeks distant — now of the balls at Cranworth 
Court, in which Mr. Cranworth had danced with all 
the helles of the shopocracy of Eccleston — there 
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came creeping, creeping, in hidden, slimj courses, 
the terrible fever — that fever which is never utterlj 
baniflhed from the sad haunts of vice and misery, but 
lives in such darkness, like a wild beast in the recesses 
of hifl den. It had begnn in the low Irish lodging- 
houses; bat there it was so common it excited little 
attention. The poor creatures died almost withont the 
attendance of the unwamed medical men, who received 
their first notice of the spreading plague from the Bo« 
man Catholie priests. 

Before the medical men of Eccieston had had time 
to meet together and consult, and compare the know- 
ledge of the fever which they had severallj gained, it 
had, like the blaze of a fire which had long smonldered, 
bnrst forth in many places at once — not merely 
among the loose-living and vicions, bnt among the 
decently poor — nay, even among the well-to-do and 
respectable. And, to add to the horror, like all similar 
pestilences, its eourse was most rapid at first, and was 
fatal in the great majority of cases — hopeless from 
the beginning. There was a cry, and then a deep si- 
lence, and then rose the long wail of the snrvivors. 

A portion of the Infirmary of the town was added 
to that already set apart for a fever ward; the smitten 
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w^^ eurrt^ ibitb«r at once, irheaeret h was posiililey 
in </rd^ f4> prereoi the spread of infectioii; and an 
ihat iazaar'hon^ was concentrated au tbe medical 
«^kill and force of the place. 

Hut wtien one of the phjsiciana had died, in con- 
Mquence of hi« attendance — when the cnstomaij ataff 
of matronfi and nur«es had been sirept off in two days 
' ' and the nuraes belonging to the Infirmaiy had 
Mhriink froni bcing drafted into the pestUential fever- 
wunl — when higli wages had failed to tempt anj to 
whiit, in tiioir panic, they considered as certain death 
' • whan the doctors Mtood aghast at the swift mortaiity 
atnong tiio untondod sufferers, who were dependent 
only on tlio eure of the most Ignorant hirelings, too 
brutal to rooof^niso tlio Bolemnity of Death (all this had 
linpponod within a wook from the first acknowledgment 
cif (ho proüonoo of the plague) -— Buth came one day, 
with li cpiiotor ntop than usiial, into Mr. Benson's 
Ktmly, nnd told him sho wantod to speak to him for a 
ft«w ininntoff. 

**To bo »uro, my dear! Sit down!*' said he; for 
nho wa« utanding luid leaning her head against the 
chimnoy«piooo« idly gaxing into the fire« She went on 
atandiiig there« an if she had not heard hia words; and 
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it was a few moments before she began to speak. Tben 
she Said: 

'•I want to teil you, that I have been this morning 
and offered myself as matron to the fever-ward while 
it is so füll. They have accepted me; and I am going 
this evening.'* 

"Oh, Ruth! I feared this; I saw your look this 
morning as we spoke of this terrible illness.** 

"Why do you say 'fear,' Mr. Bensdn? You your- 
self have been with John Harrison, and old Betty, 
and many others, I dare say, of whom we have not 
heard." 

"But this is so different! in such poisoned airl 
among such malignant cases! Have you thought and 
weighed it enough, Ruth?'* 

She was quite still for a moment, but her eyes 
grew füll of tears. At last she said, very softly, with 
a kind of still solemnity: 

"Yes! I have thought, and I have weighed. But 
through the very midst of all my fears and thoughts 
I have feit that I must go." 

The remembrance of Leonard was present in both 

their minds ; but for a few moments longer they neithef 

of them spoke. Then Ruth said: 
Uuih. IL 18 
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, ^^I beliere I hare do fear. Thai is a great pre- 
servatiTe, Ihey bslj. At anj rate, if I hare a liUle 
natural »hriDking, it is quite gODe wiien I remember 
that I am in Grod's hands! Oh, Mr. Benson/' eondnned 
»he, breaking ont into the irrepressible tears — 
^^ Leonard, Leonard!" 

And now it was his inm (o speak out Üie brave 
words of fidth. 

^^Poor, poor mother!" said he. ''Bot be of good 
heart. He, too, is in God's hands. Think what a 
flash of time onlj will separate you from him, if you 
shonld die in this workl" 

"But he — bat he — it will be long to him, Mr. 
Benson! He will be alonel" 

''No, Bnth, he will not. God and all good men 
will watch oyer him. But if you cannot still this agony 
of fear as to what will become of him, you ought not 
to go. Such tremulous passion will predispose you 
to take the fever." 

''I will not be afraid," she replied, lifting up her 
face, over which a bright light shone, as of God's ra- 
diance. ''I am not afraid for myself. I will hot be 
80 for my darling." 

After a little pause, they began to arrange the 
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manner of her going, and to speak about the length 
of time that she might be absent on her temporary 
duties. In talking of her return, they assumed it to 
be certain, although the exact time when was to them 
unknown, and would be dependent entirelj on the du* 
ration of the fever; biit not the less, in their secret 
hearts, did they feel where alone the issue lay. Euth 
was to communicate with Leonard and Miss Faith 
through Mr. Benson alone, who insisted on bis deter- 
mination to go every evening to fhe hospital to leam 
the proceedings of the day, and the State of Buth's 
health. 

^'It is not alone on your account, my dear! There 
may be many sick people of whom, if I can give no 
other comfort, I can take intelligence to their friends." 

All was settled with grave composure; yet still 
Buth lingered, as if nerring herseif up for some effort. 
At length she said, with a faint smile upon her pale 
face: 

'^I helißve I am a great cowsrd. I stand here talk- 
ing because I dread to teil Leonard." 

"You must not think of it," exclaimed he. "Leave 
it to me. It is sure to unnerve you." 

"I must think of it. I shall have self-control enough 

18* 
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in a minute to do it calmly — to speak hopefuUy. For 
only think," continued she, smiling through the tears 
that would gather in her eyes, "what a comfort the 
remembrance öf the last few words may be to the poor 
fellow, if — " The words were choked, but she smiled 
bravely on. "No!" said she, "that must be done; 
but perhaps you will spare me one thing — - will you 
teil Aunt Faith? I suppose I am very weak, but, 
knowing that I must go, and not knowing what may 
be the end, I feel as if I could not bear to resist en- 
treaties just at last. Will you teil her, Sir, while I 
go to Leonard?" 

Silently he consented, and the two rose up and 
came forth, calm and serene. And ealmly and gently 
did Ruth teil her boy of her purpose; not daring even 
to use any unaccustomed tenderness of yoice or gesture, 
lest, by so doing, she should alarm him unnecessarily 
as to the result. She spoke hopefully, and bade him 
be of good courage; and he caught her bravery, though 
his, poor boy! had root rather in his ignorance of the 
actual imminent danger than in her deep faith. 

When he had gone down, Ruth began to arrange 
her dress. When she came down-stairs she went intö 
the oM familiär garden and gathered a nosegay of the 
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last lingering autumn flowers — a few roses and 
the like. 

Mr. Benson had tutored his sister well; and al- 
ihough Miss Faith's face was swollen with crying, she 
spoke with almost exaggerated cheerfnlness to Ruth. 
Indeed, as they all stood at the front door, making- 
believe to have careless nothings to saj, just as at an 
ordinary leave-taking, you would not have guessed the 
strained chords of feeHng there were in each heart. 
They lingered on, the last rays of the setting sun fall- 
ing on the group. Bnth once or twice had roused 
herseif to the pitch of saying "Good-by," but when 
her eye feil on Leonard she was forced to hide the 
quivering of her lips, and conceal her trembling moüth 
amid the bunch of roses. 

"They won't let you have your flowers, I'm 
afraid," said Miss Benson. "Doctors so often object 
to the smell." 

*^No; perhaps not," said Ruth, hurriedly. "I did 
not think of it. I will only keep this one rose. Here, 
Leonard, darling!" She gave the rest to him. It was 
her farewell; for having now no veil to hide her emo- 
tion, she summoned all her bravery for one parting 
smile, and, smiling, turned away. But she gieiv^ <^^s& 
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look back from the street, jnst from the last point at 
which the door could be seen, and catching a glimpse 
of Leonard standing foremost on the Step, she ran 
back, and he met her half-way, and mother and child 
spoke ncTer a word in that cloee embrace. 

"Now, Leonard," said Miss Faith, "be a brave 
boy. I feel snre she will come back to us before very 
long." 

But she was very near crying herseif; and she 
would have giyen way, I believe, if she had not found 
th<e wholesome outlet of scolding Sally, for expressing 
jnst the same opinion respecting Ruth's proceedings as 
she herseif had done not two hours before. Taking 
what her brother had said to her as a text, she de- 
livered such a lecture to Sally on want of faith that 
she was astonished at herseif, and so much affected 
by what she had said that she had to shut the door o£ 
communication between the kitchen and the parloar 
pretty hastily, in order to preyent Sally 's threatened 
reply from weakening her belief in the righteousness 
of what Ruth had done. Her words had gone beyond 
her conviction. 

Evening after evening Mr. Benson went forth to 
gain news of Buth; and night after night he returned 
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with good tidlngs. The fever, it is true, raged; but no 
plague came nigh her. He said her face was ever 
calm and bright, exeept when clouded by sorrow as 
she gave the accoants of the deaths which occurred in 
spite of every care. He said that he had never seen 
her face so fair and gentle as it was now, when she 
was living in the midst of disease and woe. 

One evening Leonard (for they had grown bolder 
as to the infection) accompanied him to the street on 
which the hospital abutted. Mr. Benson left him there, 
and told him to return home; but the boy lingered, 
attracted by the crowd that had gathered, and were 
gazing up intently towards the lighted Windows of the 
hospital. There was nothing beyond that to be seen; 
but the greater part of these poor people had friends 
or relations in that palace of Death, 

Leonard stood and listened. At first their talk 
consisted of vague and exaggerated acoounts' (if such 
could be exaggerated) of the horrors of the fever. 
Then they spoke of Ruth — of bis mother; and Leon- 
ard held bis breath to hear. 

''They say she has been a great sinner, and that 
this is her penance," quoth one. And as Leonard 
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gasped, before rushing forward to glve the Speaker 
straight the lie, an old man spoke: 

^'Siich a one as her has never been a great sinner; 
nor does she do her work as a penance, but for the 
love of God, and of the blessed Jesus. She will be 
in the light of God's countenance when you and I will 
be Standing afar off. I teil you, man, when my poor 
wench died, as no one would come near, her head lay 
at that hour on this woman's sweet breast. I could 
feil you," the old man went on, lifting his shaking 
arm, ^'for calling that woman a great sinner. The 
blessing of them who were ready to perish is upon 
her." 

Immediately there arose a clamour of tongues, eaeh 
with some tale of his mother's gentle doings, tili 
Leonard grew dizzy with the beatings of his glad, 
proud heart. Few were aware how much Ruth had 
done; she never spoke of it, shrinking with sweet shy- 
ness from over-much allusion to her own work at all 
times. Her left band truly knew not what her right 
band did; and Leonard was overwhelmed now to hear 
of the love and the reverence with which the poor and 
outcast had surrounded her. It was irrepressible. He 
stepped forward with a j^roud bearing, and touching 
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the old man's arm, who had first spöken, Leonard 
tried to speak; but for an instant he could not, bis 
beart was too füll: tears came before words, but at 
length he managed to say: 

"Sir, I am her son!" 

"Thou! thou her bairn! God bless you, lad," said 
an old woman, pushing through the crowd. "It was 
but last night she kept mj child quiet with singing 
psalms the night through. Low and sweet, low and 
Sweet, they teil me — tili many poor things were 
hushed, tho'ugh they were out of their minds, and had 
not heard psalms this many a year. God in heaven 
' bless you, lad!" 

Many other wild, woe-begone creatures pressed 
forward with blessings on Buth*s son, while he could 
only repeat: 
' "She is my mother." 

From that day forward Leonard walked erect in 



the streets ofEocleston, where "many arose and called 
her blessed." 

After some weeks the virulence of the fever abated; 
and the general panic subsided — indeed, a kind of 
fool-hardiness succeeded. To be sure, in some in- 
stances the panic still held possession of individuals to 
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aa exaggerated extent. Bat the number of patlents in 
the hospital was rapidlj diminishing, and, for money, 
those were to be found who could supply Buth's place. 
But to her it was owing that the overwrought fear of 
the town was subdued; it was she who had gone yo- 
luntarilj, and, wrth no thought of greed or gain, right 
into the Tery jaws of the fierce disease. She bade the 
inmates of the hospital farewell, and after carefnlly 
submitting herseif to the puriücation recommended by 
Mr. Davis, the principal surgeon of the place, who had 
always attended Leonard, she returned to Mr. Benson's 
just at gloaming time. 

They each vied with the other in the tenderest cares. 
They hastened tea; they wheeled the sofa to the fire; 
they made her lie down; and to all she dnbniitted with 
the docility of a child; and when the candles came, 
even Mr. Benson's anxious eye conld see no change in 
her looks, bnt that she seemed a little paler. The eyes 
were as fuU of spiritual light, the gently parted lips 
as rosy, and the smile, if more rare, yet as sweet as 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The next morning, MissBenson would insist upon 
making Buth lie down on the sofa. Ruth longed to 
do manj things; to be much more active; but she sub- 
mitted, when she found tbat it would gratify Miss Faith 
if she remained as quiet as if she were really an 
invalid. 

Leonard sat by her holding her band. Every now 
and then he looked up from bis book, as if to make 
sure that she indeed was restored to bim. He had 
bronght her down the flowers which she had given bim 
fhe day of her departure, and which he had kept in 
water as long as they had any greenness or fragranoe, 
and then had carefally dried and put by. She too, 
smiling, had produced the one rose which she had 
carried away to the hospital. Never had the bond be- 
tween her and her boy been drawn so firm and strong. 

Many visitors came this day to the qniet Chapel- 
house. First of all Mrs. Farquhar appeared. She looked 
very diflTerent from the Jemima Bradahaw of three years 
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ago. Happiness had called out beauty; the colouring 
of her face was loTely, and Tivid as that of an autumn 
day; her berry-red lips scarce closed over the short 
white teeth for her smiles; and her large dark eyes 
glowed and sparkled with daily happiness. They 
were softened by a mist of tears as she looked upon 
Euth. 

"Lie still! Don't move! .You must be content to- 
day to be waited upon, and nursed! I have just seen 
Miss Benson in the lobby, and had charge upon charge 
not to fatigue you. Oh, Buth! how we all love you, 
now we have you back again! Do you know, I taught 
Bosa to say her prayers as soon as ever you were gone 
to that horrid place, just on purpose that her little in- 
nocent lips might pray for you — I wish you could 
hear her say it — 'Please, dear God, keep Buth safe.' 
Oh, Leonard! are not you proud of your mother?" 

Leonard said "Yes," rather shortly, as if he were 
annoyed that any one eise should know, or even have 
a right to imagine, how proud he was. Jemimawent on: 

"Now, Buth! I have got a plan for you. Walter 
and I have partly made it; and partly it 's papa's doing. 
Yes, dear! papa has been quite anxious to show bis 
respect for you. We all want you to go to (be dear 
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Eagle's Crag for this next month, and get strong, and 
have some change in that fine air at Abermouth. I am 
going to take little Rosa there. Papa has lent it to ua. 
And the weather is often very beautiful in November." 

"Thank you very much. It is very tempting; for 
I have been almost longing for some such change. I 
cannot teil all at onee whether I can go; but I will 
See about it, if you will let me leave it open a little." 

"Oh! as long as you like, so that you will but go 
at last. And, Master Leonard! you are to come too. 
Now, I know I have you on my side." 

Ruth thought of the place. Her only reluctance 
arose from the remembrance of that one interview on 
the sands. That walk she could never go again; but 
how much remained! How much that would be a 
charming balm and refreshment to her! 

"What happy evenings we shall have together! Do 
you know, I think Mary and Elizabeth may perhaps 



come." 



A bright gleam of sunshine came into the room. 
"Look! how bright and propitious for ourplans. Dear 
Ruth, it seems like an omen for the future!" 

Almost while she spoke, Miss Benson entered, 
bringing with her Mr. Grey, the rector of Ecclestom 
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He was an elderlj man, short and stoutly-built, with 
something very formal in his manner; bat any one 
might feel sure of his steady benevolence who noticed 
the expression of his face, and especially of the kindly 
black eyes that gleamed beneath his grey and shaggy 
eyebrows. Buth had seen him at the hospital once or 
tvnce, and Mrs. Farquhar had met him pretty frequently 
in general society. 

^'Go and teil your uncle," said Miss Benson to 
lieonard. 

"Stop, my boy! I have just met Mr. Benson in 
the Street, and my errand now is to your mother. I 
should like you to remain and hear what it is; and 
I am siire that my business will give these ladies" — 
bowing to Miss Benson and Jemima — '^so mueh 
pleasure, that I need not apologise for entering npon 
tt in their presence." 

He pulled out his double eye-glass, saying, with a 
grave smile: 

"You ran away from us yesterday so quietly and 
cunningly, Mrs. Denbigh, that you were, perfaaps, 
not aware that the Board was sitting at that yery time, 
and trying to form a yote sufßciently expressive of our 
gratitude to you. As Chairman, they reqaeated me 
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to present you with this letter, which I ehall bave^the 
pleasure of reading." 

With all due emphasis he read aloud a formal 
letter from the Secretary to the Infirmary, conveying 
a vote of thanks to Buth. 

The good rector did not spare her one word, from 
date to signature; and then, folding the letter up, he 
gave it to Leonard, saying: 

"There, Sir! when you are an old man, you may 
read that testimony to your mother's noble conduct 
with pride and pleasure. For, indeed," continued he,, 
turning to Jemima, "no words can express the relief it 
was to US. I speak of the gentlemen composing the 
Board of the Infirmary. When Mrs. Denbigh came 
forward, the panic was at its height, and the alarm of 
course aggravated the disorder. The poor creatures 
died rapidly; there was hardly time to remoye the 
dead bodies before others were brought in to occupy 
the beds, so little help was to be procured on account 
of the universal terror; and the moming when Mrs. 
Denbigh offered os her Services, we seemed at the very 
worst. I shall never forget the Sensation of relief in 
my mind when she told us what she proposed to do; 
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but we thought it right to warn her to the füll ex- 
tent — - 

'^Nay, Madam,*' said he, catching a glimpse of 
Buth's changing colour, "I will spare you any more 
praises. I will only say, if I can be a friend to you, 
or a friend to your child , you may command my poor 
powers to the utmost." 

He got up, and bowing fonnally, he took his leave. 
Jemima came and kissed Ruth. Leonard went up- 
stairs to put the precious letter away. Miss Benson 
Bat crying heartily in a corner of the room. Ruth 
went to her, and threw her arms round her neck, and 
Said: 

^'I could not teil him just then. I durst not speak 
for fear of breaking down; but if I have done right, it 
was all owing to you and Mr. Benson. Oh! I wish I 
had Said how the thought first came into my head 
from seeing the things Mr. Benson has done so quietly 
eTer since the fever first came amongst us. I could 
not speak; and it seemed as if I was taking those 
praises to myself, when all the time I was feeling how 
little I deserved them — how it was all owing to you." 

^^Under God, Ruth," said Miss Benson, speaking 
through her tears. ^ 
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''Oh! I think there is nothing humhles one so 
much as undue praise. While he was reading that 
letter, I could not help feeling how many things I have 
done wrong! Could he know of — of what I haye 
been?" asked she, dropping her voice very low. 

"Yes!" Said Jemima, "he knew — everybody in 
Eccleston did know — but the ',remembrance of those 
days is swept away. Miss Benson," she continued^ 
for she was anxious to turn the subject, "you must be 
on my side, and persuade Ruth to come to Abermouth 
for a few weeks. I want her and Leonard botH to 
come." 

"I 'm afraid my brother will think that Leonard 
is missing his lessons sadly. Just of late we could 
not wonder that the poor child's heart was so fall; but 
he must make haste, and get on all the more for his 
idleness." Miss Benson piqued herseif on being a dis« 
ciplinarian. 

"Oh, as for lessons, Walter is so very anxious that 
you should give way to his superior wisdom, Ruth, 
and let Leonard go to school. He will send him to 
any school /ou fix upon, according to the mode of life 
you plan for him." 

"I have no plan," said Ruth. "I have nomeans 

RiUh. IL 19 
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oi plaoning. All I can do is to trj and inake him 
readj for anjthmg.*' 

^Well/' ßaid Jemima, ^'tre Hmet talk h over at 
Abemioiitb; for I am eure joa tron't refiise to come, 
dearest, dear Botb! Think of the qoiet, soiinj dajs, 
aod tbe 0till eveoings, that we shali have together, 
with Httle Rosa to tmnble aboat among tbe fallen 
leaves; and tbere'B Leonard to baye bis first sigbt of 
tbe «ea." 

^^I do tbink of it," said Bntb, smiling at tbe bappy 
pietare Jemima drew. And botb smiling at tbe bope* 
ful prospect beforc tbem, tbey parted — never to meet 
again in life. 

No sooner bad Mrs. Farqabar gone tban Sallj 
barst in. 

^^Obl dear, dear!" said sbe, looking around ber. 
.''If I bad but known tbat tbe rector was ooming to 
call, I'd ba' put on the best Covers, and tbe Sonday 
tableclotbl You're well enougb," contianed she, sur- 
veying Butb from bead tp foot; '^you're always trim 
and dainty in your gowns, thougb I reckon tbey cost 
bat tuppence a yard, and youVe a face to set 'em ofiT; 
but as for you" (as she turned to Miss Benson), "I 
tbink you migbt ba* bad something better on tban tbat 
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old stuff, if it bad only been to do credit to a pa- 
risbioner like me, wbom be bas known ever sin' my 
fatber was bis clerk." 

'' Ton forget^ Sallj, I bad been makiDg jelly all tbe 
mornlDg. How eould I teil it was Mr. Grey wben 
tbere was a knock at tbe door?^' Miss Benson re- 
plied. 

" You migbt ba' letten me do tbe jelly; I 'se War- 
rant I cou'd ba' pleased Butb as well as you. If I 
bad bat known be was Coming, I'd ba'.sUpped round 
tbe corner and bougbt ye a neck-ribbon, er snmmut 
to ligbten ye up. I 'se lotb be sbould tbink I 'm living 
witb Dissenters, tbat don't know bow to keep tbem- 
selves trig and smart." 

"Never mind, Sally; be never tbougbt of me. 
Wbat be came for, was to see Butb; and, as you say, 
sbe 's always neat and dainty." 

"Well! I reckon it cannot be helped now; but if 
I buy ye a ribbon, will you promise to wear it wben 
cburcb-folks come? for I cannot abide tbe way tbej 
bave of scoffing at tbe Dissenters about tbeir dress."^ 

"Very well! we'H make tbat bargain," said Miss 

Benson; "and now, Butb, I'U go and feteb you a 

cüp of warm jelly." 

19» 
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"Oh! indeed, Aunt Faith," said Ruth, "I am very ^ 
sorrj to balk you; but, if you're going to treat me aa 
an invalid, I am afraid I shall rebel." 

But when she found that Aunt Faith*s heart was 
set upon it, she submitted very graciously; only 
'dimpling up a little, as she found that she must 
consent to lie on the sofa, and be fed, when, in trutb, 
she feit füll of health, with a luxurious Sensation of 
languor stealing over her now and then, just enough 
to make it very pleasant to think of the salt breezes, 
and the sea beauty which awaited her at Abermouth. 

Mr. Davis called in the afternoon, and his visit 
was also to Ruth. Mr. and Miss Benson were sitting 
with her in the parlour, and watching her with con- 
tented love, as she employed herseif in household 
sewing, and hopefully spoke about the Abermouth 
plan. 

"Well! so you had our worthy rector here to-day; 
I am come on something of the same kind of errand; 
only I shall spare you the reading of my letter, which, 
m answer for it, he did not. Please to take notice," 
Said he, putting down a sealed letter, "that I have 
delivered you a vote of thanks from my medical bro- 
thers; and open and read it at your leisure; only rest 
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now, for I want to have a little talk with you on 
my own behoof. I waht to ask you a favour, Mrs. 
Denbiglu" 

"A favour!" exclaimed Buth; "what can I do for 
you? I think I may say I will do it, without hearing 
what it is." 

"Then you're a very imprudent woman," replied 
he; "however, I'll take you at your word. I want 
you to give me your boy." 

"Leonard!" 

"Ay! there it is, you 8ee, Mr. Benson. One 
minute she is as ready as can be, and the next, she 
looks at me as if I was an ogre!'* 

"Ferhaps we don't understand what you mean," 
Said Mr. Benson^ 

"The thing is this. You know I've no children; 
and I can't say I've ever fretted over it much; but 
my wife has; and whether it is that she has infected 
me, or that I grieve over my good practice going to 
a stranger, when I ought to have had a son to take 
it after me, I don't know; but, of late, IVe got to 
look with covetous eyes on all healthy boys, and at 
last IVe settled down my wishes on this Leonard of 
yours, Mrs. Denbigh." 
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Buth could not speak; for, even jet, she did not 
understand what he meant. He went on: 

"Now, how old is the lad?" He asked Buth, but 
Miss Benson replied: 

"He'U be twelv^ next February." 

"Umph! onlj twelve! He 's tall and öld looking 
for his age. Tou look young enough, it is true." 
He 8&id this last sentence as if to himself, but seeing 
Buth crimson up, he abruptly changed his tone. 

"^Twelve, is he! Well, I take him from now. I 
don't mean that I reallj take him awaj from you,*' 
Said he, softening all at once, and becoming grave 
and considerate. "His being your son — the son of 
one whom I have seen — as I have Seen you, Mrs. 
Denbigh (out and out the best nurse I ever met with, 
Miss Benson; and good nurses are things we doctors 
know how to value) -^ his being your son is his 
great recommendation to me; not but what the lad 
himself is a noble boy. I shall be glad to leave him 
with you as long and as much as we can; he could 
not be tied to your apron-string all his Hfe, you know. 
Only I proyide for his education, subject to your 
consent and good pleasure, and he is bound apprentice 
to me. I, his guardian, bind him to myself, the flrst 
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surgeon in Eccleston , be the other who he may; and 
in process of time he becomes partner, and some day 
or other suceeeds me. Now, Mrs. Denbigh, what 
have you got to say against this plan? My wife is 
just as füll of it as me. Come! begin "with your ob- 
jections. You're not a woman if you have not a 
whole bag-full of them ready to turn out against any 
reasonable proposal." 

"I don't knöw," faltered Ruth. "It is so sudden — '* 

"It is very, very kind of you, Mr. Davis," said 
Miss Benson, a little scandalised at Buth's non~ex^ 
pression of gratitude. 

"Pooh! pooh! I '11 answer for it, in the long run, 
I am taking good care of my own interesfcs. Come, 
Mrs. Denbigh, is it a bargain?'' 

Now Mr. Benson spoke. 

"Mr. Davis, it is rather sudden, as she says. As 
far as I can see, it is the best as well as the kindest 
proposal that could have been made; but I think we 
must give her a little time to think about it." 

"Well, twenty-four hours! Will that do?" 

Euth lifted up her head. "Mr. Davis, I am not un- 
grateful beeause I can't thank you" (she was crying 
while she spoke) ; " let me have a lortnight to consider 
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about it. In a fortnight I will make up my mind. Ob, 
how good you all are!" 

"Very well. Then this day fortnight — Thursday 
tbe 28tb — you will let me know your decision. Mind! 
if it's against me, I sba'n't consider it a decision, foi* 
I 'm determined to carry my point. I 'm not going to 
make Mrs. Denbigh blush, Mr. Benson, by telling you, 
in her presence, of all I have obserred about her this 
last three weeks, that has made me sure of the good 
quedities I shall find in this boy of hers. I was watch- 
ing her when she little tfaought it. Do you remember 
that night when Hector O'Brien was so furiously de- 
lirious, Mrs. Denbigh?" 

Ruth went very white at the remembrance. 

"Why now, look there! how pale she is at the 
very thought of it. And yet, I assure you,* she was 
the one to go up and take the piece of glass from him 
which he had broken out of the window for the sole 
purpose of cutting his throat, or the throat of any one 
eise, for that matter. I wish we had some others as 
brave as she is." 

'^I thought the great panic was passed awayl" said 
Mr. Benson. 

'^Ayl the general feeling of alarm is much weaker; 
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but, here and there, there are as great fools as ever« 
"Why, when I leave here, I am going to see our precious 
member, Mr. Donne — " 

"Mr. Donne?" said Ruth. 

"Mr. Donne, who lies ill at the Queen's — came 
last week, with the inten tion of canvassing, but was 
too much alarmed bj what he heard of the fever to set 
to work; and, in spite of all his precautions, he has 
taken it; and you should see the terror thej are in at 
the hotel; landlord, landlady, waiters, servants — all; 
there 's not a ereature will go near him, if they can 
help it; and there 's only his groom — a lad he sayed 
from drowning, I'm told — to do anytHing for him. 
I must get him a proper nurse, somehow or some- 
where, for all my'being a Cranworth-man. Ah, Mr. 
Benson! you don't know the temptations we medical 
men have. Think, if I allowed your member to die 
now, as he might very well, if he had no nurse — how 
famously Mr. Cranworth woiild walk over the course! — 
Where's Mrs. Denbigh gone to? I hope IVe not 
frightened her away by reminding her of Hector O'Brien, 
and that awful night, when I do assure you she behaved 
like a heroine!" 

As Mr. Benson was showing Mr. Davis out, Ruth 
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opened the study-door, and said, in a very calm, low 
voice: 

"Mr. Benson! will you allow me to speak to Mr. 
Davis alone?" 

Mr. Benson immediately consented, thinking that, 
in all probability, she wished to ask some further 
questions about Leonard; but as Mr. Davis came into 
the room, and shut the door, he was Struck by her 
pale, Stern face of determination , and awaited her 
speaking first. 

"Mr. Davis! I must go and nurse Mr. Bellingham," 
said she at last, clenching her hands tight together, 
but no other part of her body moving from its intense 
stillness. 

"Mr. Bellingham?" asked he, astonished at the 
name. 

"Mr. Donne, I mean," said she, hurriedly. "His 
name was Bellingham." 

"Ohi I remember hearing he had changed his name 
for some property. But you must not think of any 
more such work just now. Tou are not fit for it. Tou 
are looking as white as ashes." 

"I must go,'' she repeated. 
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"Nonsense! Here's a man who can pay for the 
care of the first hospital nurses in London — and I 
doubt if his life is worth the risk of one of theiirs even, 
much more of yours." 

"We have no right to weigh human lives against 
each other." 

*'No! I know we have not. But it's a way we 
doctors are apt to get into; and, at any rate, it's ri- 
diculous of you to think of such a thing. Just listen 
to reason.'* 

"I can't! I can't!" cried she, with sharp paih in 
her voice. "You must let me go, dear Mr. Davis!" 
Said she, now speaking with soft entreaty. 

"No!" Said he, shaking his head authoritatively. 
"I'lldo no such thing." 

"Listen!" said she, dropping her voice, and going 
all over the deepest scarlet; "he is Leonardas father! 
Now! you will let me go!" 

Mr. Davis was indeed staggered by what she said, 
and for a moment he did not speak. So she went on: 

"You will not teil! You must not teil! No one 
knows, not even Mr. Benson, who it was. And now — • 
it might do him so much härm to have it known. Yoa 
wiU not teil!" 
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"No! I will not teil," replied he. "But, Mrs. Den- 
bigh, jou must ans wer me this one question, which I 
ask you in all true respect, but which I must ask, in 
Order to guide both myself and you aright — Of course 
I küew Leonard was illegitimate — in fact, I will give 
you secret for secret: it was being so myself that first 
made me sympathise with him, and desire to adopt him. 
I knew that much of your history; but teil me, do 
you now care for this man? Ans wer me truly — do 
you love him ? " 

For a moment or two she did not speak; her head 
was bent down; then she raised it up, and looked with 
clear and honest eyes into his face. 

"I have been thinking — but I do not know — I 
cannot teil — I don*t think I should love him, if he 
were well and happy — but you said he was ill — 
and alone — how can I help caring for him? — how 
can I help caring for him?" repeated she, covering 
her face with her hands, and the quick hot tears 
stealing through her fingers. '^He is Leonard's father." 
continued she, looking up at Mr. Davis suddenly. '^He 
need not know — he shall not — that I have ever 
been near him. If he is like the others, he must be 
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delirious — I will leave him before he comes to him- 
self — but now let me go — I must go." 

'^I wish my tongue had been bitten out before I 
had named him to you. He would do well enoagh 
without you ; and, I dare say, if he recognifles you, he 
will only be annoyed." 

"It is very likely!" said Buth, heavily. 

"Annoyed, — why! he may cursa you for your 
unasked-for care of him. I have heard my poor 
mother — and she was as pretty and delicate a crea- 
ture as you are — cursed for showing tendemess when 
it was not wanted. Now, be persnaded by an old 
man like me, who has seen enongh of Üfe to make hi« 
heart ache — leave this fine gentleman to his fate. I '11 
promise you to get him as good a nurse ob can be had 
for moncy." 

"No!" Bald Büth,with duU persistency — as if 0he 
had not attended to his dissuasions; ^^I must go. I 
will leaye him before he recognises me.*' 

**Why, thcn," said the old surgeon, "if you'rc so 
bent npon it, I suppose I must let you. It is but what 
my mother would haye done — poor, heart-broken 
ihing! Howerer, come along, and let us make the 
best of iU It sayes me a deaJ of trouble, I know 
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ior, if I have you for a right band, I need not worry 
myself continually with wondering Low he is taken 
care of. Go! get your bonoet, you tender-bearted fool 
of a womanl Let us get you out of tbe bouse witbout 
any more scenes or explanations; I'll make all straigbt 
witb tbe Bensons." 

"You will not teil my secret, Mr. Davis," sbe said, 
abruptly. 

"No! not I! Does tbe woman tbink I bad never 
to keep a secret of tbe kind before? I only bope 
be '11 lose bis election, and never come near tbe place 
again. After all,*' continued be, sigbing, "I suppose 
it is but buman naturel" He began recalling tbe cir- 
cumstances of bis own early life, and dreamily pic- 
turing scenes in tbe grey dying embers of tbe fire; and 
be was almost startled wben sbe stood before bim, 
ready equipped, grave, pale, and quiet. 

"Come along!" said be. "If you 're to do any 
good at all, it must be in tbese next tbree days. After 
tbat, I'll ensure bis life for tbis bout; and mind! I 
sball send you bome tben; for be migbt know you, 
and I *11 bare no excitement to tbrow bim back again, 
and no sobbing and crying from you. But now every 
moment your care is precious to bim» I sball teil my 
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own stoiy to the Bensons, as soon as I have installed 
you." 

Mr. Donne laj in the best room of the Queen's 
Hotel — ^ no one with him but his faitbful, Ignorant 
servant, who was as mueh afraid of the fever as anj 
one eise could be, but who, nevertheless, woald not 
leave his master — • his master who had saved his life 
as a ehild, and afterwards put him in the stables at 
Bellingham Hall, where he learnt all that he knew. 
He stood in a farther corner of the room, watching 
his delirious master with affrighted eyes, not daring 
to come near him, nor yet willing to leave him. 

"Oh! if that doctor would but come! He'll kill 
himself or me — and them stupid servants won't stir 
a Step over the threshold; how shall I get over the 
night? Blessings on him — here 's the old doctor back 
again! I hear him creaking and scolding up the 
stairs!" 

The door opened, and Mr. Davis entered, followed 
by Ruth. 

"Here 's the nurse, my good man — such a nurse 
as there* is not in the three counties. Now, all you '11 
have to do is to mind what she says." 
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"Oh, Sir! he 's mortal bad! won't you stay with us 
through the night, Sir?" 

"Look there!" whispered Mr. Davis to the man, 
"see how she knows how to manage bim! why, I 
coald not do it better myself!" 

She had gone up to the wild, raging figore, and 
with soft authority had made him lie down: and then, 
placing a basin of cold water by the bedside, she had 
dipped in it her pretty hands, and was laying their 
cool dampness on his hot brow, speaking in a low 
soothing Toice all the time, in a way that acted like 
a charm in hushing his mad talk. 

"But I will stay!" said the doctor, after he had 
examined his patient; "as much on her account as 
his! and partly to quieten the fears of this poor, faith- 
ful feUow." 
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CHÄPTER XIII. 

The third night after this was to be the crisis — 
the turning point between Life and Death. Mr. Davis 
came again to pass it by the bedside of the sufferer. 
Ruth was there, constant and still, intent upon watch- 
ing the Symptoms, and acting .according to them, in 
bbedience to Mr. Davis's directions. She had neyer 
left the roora. Every sense had been strained in watch- 
ing — every power of thought or judgment had been 
kept on the füll Stretch. Now that Mr. Davis came 
and took her place, and that the room was quiet for the 
night, she became oppressed with heaviness, which yet 
did not tend to sleep. She could not remember the pre- 
sent time, or where she was. All times of her earliest 
youth — the days of her childhood — were in her 
memory with a minuteness and fulness of detail which 
was miserable; for all along she feit that she had no 
real grasp on the scenes that were passing throngh 
her mind — that, somehow, they were long gone by, 
and gone by for ever — and yet she could not re- 
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member who she was now, nor where she was, and 
whether she had now any interests in life to take the 
place of those which she was conscious had passed 
away, although their remembrance filled her mind with 
painful acuteness. Her head laj on her arms, and 
they rested on the table. Every now aaß then she 
opened her ejes^ and saw the large room, handsomelj 
furnished with articles that were each one incongmous 
with the other, as if bought at sales. She saw the 
flickering night -light — she heard the ticking of the 
watch, and the two breathings, each going on at a se- 
parate rate — one hurried, abruptly stopping, and then 
panting violently, as if to make up for lost time; and 
the other slow, steady and regulär, as if the breather 
was asleep; but this supposition was oontradicted by 
an occasional repressed sound of yawning, The sky 
through the uncurtained window looked dark and black 
— would this night never have an end? Had the sun 
gone down for ever, and would the world at last awaken 
to a general sense of everlasting night? 

Then she feit as if she ought to get up, and go and 
see how the troubled sleeper in yonder bed was strug- 
gling through bis illness; but she could not remember 
who the sleeper was, and she shrunk from seeing some 
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phantom-face on tbe pillow, such as now began to 
haunt tbe dark corners of tbe room, and look at her, 
jibbering and mowing as they looked. So sbe covered 
her face again, and sank into a whirling Stupor of 
sense and feeling. By-and-by sbe beard her fellow- 
watcher stirring, and a.dull wonder stole over her as 
to wbat be was doing; but tbe beavy languor pressed 
her down, and kept her still. At last sbe beard tbe 
words, "Come bere," and listlessly obeyed tbe com- 
mand. Sbe bad to steady berself in tbe rocking Cham- 
ber before sbe could walk to tbe bed by which Mr. 
Davis stood; but tbe effort to do so roused her, and, 
altbough conscious of an oppressive beadache, sbe 
viewed witb sudden and clear vision all tbe circum» 
stances of her present position. Mr. Davis was near 
tbe bead of tbe bed, bolding tbe night -lamp high, and 
shading it witb bis band, that it might not disturb tbe 
sick person, wbo lay witb bis face towards them, in 
feeble exhaustion , but witb every sign that the violence 
of tbe fever bad left bim. It so happened that the 
rays of tbe lamp feil bright and füll upon Huth's coun- 
tenance, as sbe stood witb her crimson lips parted 
witb the burrying breath, and the fever -flusb brilliant 
on her cbeeks> Her eyes were wide open, and their 

20* 
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pupils distended. She looked on the invalid in silence, 
and hardly understood why Mr. Davis had summoned 
her there. 

"Don't you see the change? He is better! — the 
crisis is past!" 

Bat she did not speak; her looks were riveted on 
his softly-nnclosing eyes, which met hers as they opened 
languidly. She could not stir or speak. She was held 
fast by that gaze of his, in which a faint recognition 
dawned, and grew to strength. 

He murmured some words. They strained their 
sense to hear. He repeated them even lower than be- 
fore; but this time they caught what he was saying. 

"Where are the water-lilies? Where are the lilies 
in her hair?" 

Mr. Davis drew Ruth away. 

"He is Stil rambling," said he. "But the fever 
has left him." 

The grey dawn was now filling the room with its 
cold light; was it that made Ruth's cheek so deadly 
pale? Could that call out the wild entreaty of her 
look, as if imploring help against some cruel foe that 
held her fast, and was wrestling with her Spirit of 
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Life? She held Mr. Davis's arm. If she had let it 
go, she would have fallen. 

''Take me home," she said, and fainted dead away. 

Mr. Davis carried her out of the Chamber, and sent 
the groom to keep watch by his master. He ordered 
a flj to convej her to Mr. Benson's, and lifted her in 
when it came, for she was still half unconscious. It 
was he who carried her up-stairs to her room; where 
Miss Benson and Sally undressed and laid her in 
her bed. 

He awaited their proceedings in Mr. Benson's study. 
When Mr. Benson came in, Mr. Davis said: 

"Don't blame me. Don't add to my self-reproach. 
I have killed her. I was a cruel fool to let her go. 
Don't speak to me." 

''It may not be so bad," said Mr. Benson, himself 
needing comfort in that shock. "She may recover. 
She surely will recover. I believe she will." 

"No, no! she won't. But by — she shall, if I 
can save her." Mr. Davis looked defiantly at Mr. 
Benson, as if he were Fate. "I teil you she shall 
recover, or eise I am a murderer. What business had 
I to take her to nurse him — " 
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He was cut short by Sally's entrancO) and an- 
nouncement that Buth was now prepared to see him. 

From that time forward Mr. Davis devoted all his 
leisure, his skill, his energj to saye her. He oalled 
on the rival surgeon to heg him to undertake the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Donne's recovery, saying, with his 
usual self-mockery, ''I could not answer it to Mr. 
Cranworth if I had brought his Opponent round, you 
know, when I had had such a fine opportunity in my 
power. Now, with your patients, and general Badical 
interest, it will be rather a feather in your cap; for he 
may want a good deal of care yet, though he is getting 
on famously — so rapidly, in fact, that it's a strong 
temptation to me to throw him back — a relapse, you 
know." 

The other surgeon bowed gravely, apparently ta- 
king Mr. Davis in earnest, but certainly very glad of 
the Job thus opportunely thrown in his way. In spite 
of Mr. Davis's real and deep anxiety about Euth, he 
could not help chuckling over his rival's literal Inter- 
pretation of all he had said. 

^'To be sure, what fools men are! I don't know 
why one should watch and strive to keep them in the 
World. I have given this fellow something to talk 
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about confidentiallj to all his patients; I wonder how 
much strenger a dose the man would have swallowed! 
I must begin to take care of my praetice for that lad 
yonder. Well-a-day! well-a-day! What was this sick 
fine gentleman sent here for, that she should run a 
Chance of her life for him? or why was he sent into 
the World at all, for that matter?" 

Indeed, however inuch Mr, Davis might labonr with 
all his professional skill — however mtich they might 
all watch — and pray — and weep — it was but too 
evident thätRuth "home must go, and take her wages.'^ 
Poor, poor Buth! 

It might be that, utterly ezhausted by watching 
and nnrsing, first in the hospital, and then by the bed- 
side of her former lover, the power of her Constitution 
was worn out; or, it might be, her gentle, pliant sweet- 
ness', but she displayed no outrage or discord even 
in her delirium. There she lay in the attic-room in 
which her baby had been born, her watch *over him 
kept, her confession to him made; and now she was 
stretched on the bed in utter helplessness, softly gazing 
at vacancy with her open, unconscious eyes, from which 
all the depth of their meaning had fled, and all they 
told was of a sweet, child-like insanity within. The 
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watchers could not toucb her with their sympathy, or 
come near her in her dim world; — so, mutely, but 
looking at each other from time to time with tearful 
ejes', they took a poor comfort from the one evident 
fact that, though lost and gone astray, she was happy 
ßüd at peaee. They had never heard her sing; indeed 
the simple art which her mother had taught her, had. 
died, with her early joyousness, at that dear mother 's 
death. But now she sang continually, very soft and 
low. She went from one old childish ditty to another 
withont let or pause, keeping a stränge sort of time 
with her pretty fingers, as they closed and unclosed 
themselves upon the counterpane. She never looked 
at any one with the slightest glimpse of memory or 
intelligence in her face; no, not even at Leonard. 

Her strength faded day by day; but she knew it 
not. Her sweet lips were parted to sing, even after 
ihe breath and the power to do so had left her, and 
her fingers feil idly on the bed. Two days she lingered 
thus — all but gone from them, and yet still there.- 

They stood around her bedside, not speaking, or 
sighing, or moaning; they were too much awed by the 
exquisite peacefulness of her look for that. Suddenly 
she opened wide her eyes, and gazed intently forwards, 
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as if 8he aaw some happy vision, which called out a 
lovely, rapturous, breathless smile. They beld their 
very breaths. 

"I See the Light Coming," said sbe. "The Light 
is Coming," she said. And, raising herseif slowly, she 
stretched ont her arms, and then feil back, yerj still 
for evermore. 

They did not speak. Mr. Davis was the £rst to 
utter a word. 

"It is over!» said he. "She is dead!" 

Outrang through the room the crj of Leonard: 

"Motherl mother! mother! You have not left me 
alone! You will not leave me alone! You are not 
deadi Mother! Mother I" 

They had pent in bis agony of apprehension tili 
then, that no wail of her child might disturb her inef- 
fable calm* But now there was a cry heard through 
the house, of one refusing to be comforted: "Mother! 
Mother!" 

But Ruth lay dead. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A STUFOB of grief racceeded to Leonard*« pas- 
•ionate cries. He became so mnch depressed, physi- 
cally a» well a» mentally, before the end of the day, 
ihat Hr. DayiB was eerionsly alanned for ihe eonse- 
qnences. He hailed with gladness a proposäl made 
bj the FarqnbarSy that the boy should be removed to 
their houae, and placed nnder the fond care of his mo- 
ther'fl Mend, who sent her own child to Abermonth 
the better to devote herseif to Leonard. 

When thej told him of this arrangement, he at first 
refused to go and leave her; bnt when Mr. Benson said: 

^^She would have wished it, Leonard! Do it for 
her sake!'' he went away very qnietly; not speaking a 
Word, aftär Mr. Benson had made the yoluntary pro- 
mise that he should see her once again. He neither 
spoke nor cried for many hours; and all Jemima's de- 
licate wiles were called forth, before his heavy heart 
could find the relief of tears. And then he was so 
weak, and his pulse so low, that all who loved him 
feared for his life. 
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Anxiety about him made a Bad distraction hom 
the sorrow for the dead. The three old people who 
now formed the höusehold in the Chapel-hoase, 
went abont slowly and dreamilj) eacb with a dull 
wonder at their hearts wby they, the infirm and 
worn-out, were left, while ifthe was taken in her 
lovely prime. 

The third day after Bnth's death) a gentleman 
eame to the door and asked to dpeak to Mr* Benson. 
He was very much wrapped up in fars and cloaks, 
and the npper expoSed part of his face was sank and 
hollow, like that of one but partially recovered from 
illness. Mr. and Miss Benson were at Mr. Farquhar's, 
gone to see Leonard, and poor old Sally had been 
haying a hearty ery over the kitchen fire before 
answering the door-knock. Her heart was tenderly 
inclined just then towards any one who had the 
aspeet of suffering; so, althongh her inaster was out, 
and she was usnally ehary of admitting strangers, 
she proposed to Mr. Donne (for it was he) that 
he shonld come in and await Mr. Benson 's retarn 
in the study. He was glad enongh to avail himself 
of her offer; for he was feeble and nervous, and 
come oQ a piece of business which he exceedingly 
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disliked, and about which he feit very awkward. 
The fire was nearly, if not quite, out; nor did Sallj's 
vigorous blows do mudi good, although she left 
the room with an assurance that it woold soon bum 
np. He leant against the chimney-piece, thinking 
over events, and with a Sensation of discomfort, both 
external and internal, growing and gathering upon 
him. He almost wondered whether the proposal 
he meant to make with regard to Leonard, could 
not be better arranged bj letter than by an inter-i 
Tiew. He became very shivery , and impatient of the 
State of indecision to which his bodily weakness had 
rednced him. 

Sally opened the door, and came in. '^Would 
you like to walk up-stairs, Sir?*' asked she, in a 
trembling voice, for she had learnt who the visitor 
was from the driver of the fly, who had run up to 
the house to inqoire what was detaining the gentle- 
man that he had brought from the Queen's Hotel; 
and, knowing that Bnth had canght the fatal fever 
from her attendance on Mr. Donne, Sally imagined 
that it was but a piece of sad dvility to invite him 
tip-stairs to see the poor dead body, which she had 
laid out and decked' for the grave, with such fond 
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care that she had grown strangely proud of its marble 
beauty. 

Mr. Donne was glad enough of any proposal of 
a change from the cold and comfortless room where 
he had thought uneasy, remorsefur thoughts. He 
fancied that a change of place would bcuiish the 
train of reflection that was troubling him; but the 
change he anticipated was to a well-warmed, cheerful 
sitting-room, with signs of life, and a biight fire 
therein; and he was on the last flight of staiifs, — 
at the door of the room where Buth lay — before 
he understood whither Sally was conducting him. 
He shrank back for an instant, and then a stränge 
sting of curiosity impelled him on. He stood in the 
humble low-roofed attic, the window open, and the 
tops of the distant snow-covered hills filling up the 
whiteness of the general aspect. He muffled himself 
up in bis cloak, and shuddered, while Sally reverently 
drew down the sheet, and showed the beautifui, 
calm, still face, on which the last rapturous smile 
still lingered, giving an inefiable look of bright 
serenity. Her arms were crossed over her breast; 
the wimple-like cap marked the perfect oval of her 
face, while two braids of the waving auburn hair 
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peeped out of the narrow border, and laj on the 
' delicate cheeks. 

He was awed into adzniration by the wonderful 
beanty of tbat dead woman. 

^'How beautiful sbe is!" said be, beneatb bis 
breatb. ^^Do all dead people look so peaceful — 
so bappy?" 

"Not all," replied Sally,.crying. "Few bas been 
as good and as gentle aa sbe was in tbeir lives." 
Sbe quite sbook witb ber sobbing. 

Mr. Donne was disturbed by ber distress. 

"Come, my good woman! we must all die — " he 
did 90t know wbat to say, and was becoming infected 
by ber sorrow. "I am sure you loved ber very mucb, 
and were very kind to ber in ber life-time; yon mnst 
take tbis from me to buy yourself some remembrance 
of ber." He had pulled out a sovereign, and really 
bad a kindly desire to console ber, and reward ber, 
in ofiTering it to ber. 

But sbe took ber apron from ber ejea, as soon as 
sbe became aware of wbat be was doing, and, still 
bolding it midway in ber bands, sbe looked at bim 
indignantly, before sbe burst out: 

"And wbo are you, tbat tbink to pay for my 
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kindnes8 to her by menej? And I was not kind to 
jon, mj darling/' said she, passionately addressing 
the motionless, serene body — ''I was not kind to 
yoD. I fFabbed you, and plagaed you from the first, 
my lamb! I came and out off your pretty loeka 
in this very room — I did — and yoa said nev«r 
an angry word to me; — noi not then, nor many 
a time at after, when I was very sbarp and crpss to 
you. — No! I never was kind to you, and I dunnot 
think the world was kind to you, my darlijig, — 
but you are gone where the angels are very tender 
to such as you — you are, my poor wench!" She 
beut down and kissed the lipa, from whose marble, 
unyielding toueh Mr. Donne recoiied, even in 
thought. 

Just then, Mr. Benson entered the room. He 
had retumed home before bis sister, and come 
up-stairs in search of Sally, to whom he waQted 
to speak on some subjeot relating to the funeraL 
He bowed in recognition of Mr. Donne, whom he 
knew as the member for the town, and whose 
presence impressed him painfully, as bis illness had 
been the proximate cause of Buth's death. But he 
tried to check this feeling, as it was no fault ol 
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Mr. Donne's. Sallj stole out of fhe room, to cry at 
leisure in her kitchen. 

^^I must apologise for being here," said Mr. Donne. 
^'I was hardly conscious where jonr servant was lead- 
ing me to, when she expressed her wish that I shoold 
walk up-stairs." 

'^It is a very common idea in this town, that it is 
a gratification to be asked to take a last look at the 
dead," replied Mr. Benson. 

^^And in this case, I am glad to haye seen her once 
more," said Mr. Donne. "Poor Ruth!" 

Mr. Benson glanced up at him at the last word. 
How did he know her name? To him she had onlj 
been Mrs. Denbigh. But Mr. Donne had no idea that 
he was talking to one unaware of the connexion that 
had formerly existed between them; and, though he 
would have. preferred carrying on the conversation in 
a warmer room, yet, as Mr. Benson was still gazing 
at her with sad, lingering loye, he went on: 

^'I did not recognise her when she came to narse 
me; I believe I was delirions. My servant, who had 
known her long ago, in Fordbam, told me who she 
was. I cannot teil jou how I regret that she should 
have died in oonsequence of her loye of me«" 
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Mr. Benson looked np at him again, a stern light 
filling bis eyes as he did so. He waited impatiently 
to hear more, either to quencb or confirm bis suspi- 
cions. If sbe bad not been Ijing tbere, very still and 
calm, be wouldbave forcedtbe words out of Mr. Donne, 
by some* abrupt question. As it was, be listened silent- 
I7, bis beart quick-beäting. 

'^I know tbat money is but a poor compensation, 
— 'is no remedy for tbis event, or for my youtbful 
foUy." 

Mr. Benson set bis teetb bard togetber, to keep in 
words little sbort of a curse. 

'^Indecd, I offered ber money to almost any amount 

before; — do me justice, Sir," catcbing tbe gleam of 

indignation ön Mr. Benson's face: ''I ofiTered to marry 

ber, and provide for tbe boy as if be bad been legiti- 

mate. It 's of no use recurring to tbat time," said be, 

bis voice faltering; ^'wbat is done cannot be undone. 

But I came now to say, tbat I sbould be glad to leave 

tbe boy still under your cbarge, and tbat every ex- 

pense you tbink it rigbt to incur in bis education I 

will gladly defray; — and place a sum of money in 

tlpust for bim — say, two tbousand pounds — or more: 

fix wbat you will. Of course, if you decline retaining 
Ruth. IL , 21 
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Mr. Doime'B, Safly «tolff* Mt ^' y /rovision ior 

leiraw in her kitdiflii. • ..i«^'« 8«*®" 

"I miut apolo<'' ^Q could not, tili he 



"I was hardl' , r\ ioo)s^Sk^ at the ineffable 

ing me to, .<^*' ' 

''^*** '^P"' . ";«*^" -»rcfe^j ^® covered up her face; 

" ■ .-.'■ •* ^ i^as the stillness of ice. 

a grp .*''" ,4.ji''' 

■ .t" Qi unprovided for. Those that ho- 
dea ' w *^ 

" li-'^^ Qi\iet will take care of him. He shall 



^te^ 3 penny of your money. Every offer of 

n*^ n hare made, I reject in his name, — and in 

^'^^eüce" Said he, bending towards the Dead. 

^ täUk ^^y ^^ ^^^^ actione as yours, youthful follies ! 

fTher^ ^ aöother name for them with God. Sir! I will 

follow you down-stairs. " 

All the way down, Mr. Benson heard Mr. Donne*s 
voiee urging and entreating, but the words he conld 
not recognise for the thoughts that filled his brain — 
the rapid putting together of events that was going on 
there. And when Mr. Donne tamed at the door, to 
speak again, and repeat his offers of Service to Leon- 
ard, Mr. Benson made answer, without well knowing 
whether the answer fitted the question or not: 
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"I thank God, you have no right, legal or other- 
wise, oTer the child. And for her sake, I wUl spare 
bim the shame of ever hearing jour name as his 
father." 

He shut the door in Mr. Donne's face. 

''An ill-bred, puritanical old fellow! He maj haye 
the boy, I am sure, for aught I care. I have done my 
duty, and will get out of this abominable place as soon 
as I can. I wish my last remembrance of my beautiful 
Ruth was not mixed up with all these people." 

Mr. Benson was bitterly oppressed with this Inter* 
view; it disturbed the peace with which he was be- 
ginning to contemplate events. His anger ruffled him, 
although such anger had been just, and such Indigna- 
tion well-deserved; and both had been unoonsciously 
present in his heart for years against the unknown 
fieducer, whom he met face to face by the death-bed 
of Ruth. 

It gave him a shock which he did not recover from 

for many days. He was nerrously afraid lest Mr. Donne 

should appear at the funeral; and not all the reasons 

he alleged to himself against this apprehension, put it 

utterly away from him. Before then, howeyer, he heard 

casually (for he would allow himself no inquiries) that 

21* 
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him, I must find some one eise; but the provision for 
him shall be the same, for my poor Ruih's sake." 

Mr. Benson did not speak. He could not, tili he 
had gathered some peace from looking at the inetfable 
repose of the Dead. 

Then, before he answered, he covered up her face; 
and in his voicc there was the stülness of ice. 

"Leonard is not unprovided for. Those that ho- 
noured his mother will take care of him. He shall 
never touch a penny of your money. Every offer of 
Service you have made, I reject in his name, — and in 
her presence," said he, bending towards the Dead. 
"Men may call such actions as yours, youthful follies! 
There is another name for them with God. Sir! I will 
follow you down-stairs. " 

AU the way down, Mr. Benson heard Mr. Donne*s 
voice urging and entreating, but the words he could 
not recognise for the thoughts that fiUed his brain — 
the rapid putting together of events that was going on 
there. And when Mr. Donne turned at the door, to 
speak again, and repeat his offers of Service to Leon- 
ard, Mr. Benson made answer, without well knowing 
whether the answer fitted the question er not: 
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^'I thank God, you have no right, legal or other- 
wise, over tbe child. And for her sake, I wUl spare 
bim the shame of ever hearing jour name as bis 
father." 

He shut the door in Mr. Donne's face. 

"An ill-bred, puritanical old fellow! He may haye 
the boy, I am sure, for aught I care. I have done my 
duty, and will get out of this abominable place as soon 
as I can. I wish my last remembrance of my beautiful 
Ruth was not mixed up with all these people." 

Mr. Benson was bitterly oppressed with this inter* 
view; it disturbed the peace with wbich he was be- 
ginning to contemplate events. His anger ruffled him, 
although such anger had been just, and such Indigna- 
tion well-deserved; and both had been unconsciously 
present in his beart for years against the unknown 
seducer, whom he met face to face by the death-bed 
of Ruth. 

It gave him a shock which he did not recover from 

for many days. He was nerrously afraid lest Mr. Donne 

should appear at the funeral; and not all the reasons 

he alleged to himself against this apprehension, put it 

utterly away from him. Before then, however, he heard 

casually (for he would allow himself no inquiries) that 

21* 
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ht bad left the town. No! Ruth's funeral passed over 
In oalm and simple solemnitj. Her child, her own 
household, her friend, and Mr. Farqnhar, quietly walked 
after the hier, which was borne by some of the poor to 
whom she had been very kind in her lifetime. And 
many others stood aloof in the little burying-groand, 
•adly watching that last ceremony. 

' They slowly dispersed; Mr. Benson leading Leon- 
ard by the band, and secretly wondering at bis self- 
restraint. Aliüost as soon as they had let themselyes 
into the Ghapel-house, a messenger brought a note 
from Mrs. Bradshaw, with a pot of quince marmalade, 
which, she said to Miss Benson, she thought that Leon- 
ard might fancy, and if lie did, they were to be sure 
and let her know, as she had plenty more; or, was 
there anything eise that he would like? She woald 
gladly make bim whatever he fancied. 

Poor LeonardI he lay stretched on the sofa, white 
and tearless, beyond the power of any such comfort, 
bowever kindly offered; but this was only one of the 
many homely, simple attentions, which all came round 
bim to offer, from Mr. Grey, the rector, down to the 
nameless poor who called at the back door to inquire 
how it fared with her child. 
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Mr. Benson was anxious, "according to Dissenting 
custom, to preach an appropriate faneral sermon. It 
was the last office he could render to her; it should 
be done well and carefully. Moreover, it was possible 
that the circnmstances of her life, which were known 
to all, might be made efifective in this manner to work 
conviction of many truths. Accordingly, he made great 
preparation of thoaght and paper; he laboured hard, 
destroying sheet after sheet — his eyes filling with 
tears between-whiles, as he remembered some fresh 
proof of the humility and sweetness of her life. Oh, 
that he could do her justice! but words seemed hard 
and inflexible, and refused to flt themselves to his 
ideas. He sat late on Saturday, writing; he watched 
through the night tili Sunday morning was far ad- 
vanced. He had never taken such pains with any 
sermon, and he was only half satisfied with it 
after all* 

Mrs. Farquhar had comforted the bitterness of 
Sally's grief by giving her very handsome mourning. 
At any rate, she feit oddly proud and exulting when 
she thought of her new black gown; but when she re- 
membered why she wore it, she scolded herseif pretty 
sharply for her satisfaction , and took to crying afresh 
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with redoubled vigour.* She spent the Sunday mom- 
ing in alternatelj smoothing down her skirts, and ad- 
justing her broad hemmed collar, or bemoaning the 
occasion with tearful earnestness. But the sorrow 
OYercame the little qaaint vanitj of her heart, as she 
saw troop after troop of humblj-dressed mourners 
pass by into the old chapel. They were very poor — 
bat each had mounted some msty piece of crape, or 
some faded black ribbon. The old came halting and 
slow — the mothers carried their qniet, awe-struck 
babes. 

And not only these were there — but othera — 
equally unaccustomed to nonconformist worship: Mr. 
Davis, for instance, to whom Sally acted as chaperone; 
for he sat in the minister's pew, as a stranger; and, as 
she afterwards said, she had a fellow-feeling with him, 
being a Charch-woroan herseif, and Dissenters had 
such awkward ways; however, she had been there be- 
fore, so she could set him to rights about their fashions. 

From the pulpit, Mr. Benson saw one and all — 
the welKfilled Bradshaw pew — all in deep mouming, 
Mr. Bradshaw conspicuously so (he would have at- 
tended the funeral gladly if they would have asked 
him) — the Farquhars — the many strangers — the 
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still more numerons poor — one or two wild-looking 
OBtcasts, who stood alar off, but wept silently and 
continually. Mr. Benson*s heart grew very füll. 

His voice trembled as he read and prayed. Bat he 
fiteadied it as he opened his sermon — his great, last 
effort in her honour — the labour that he had prayed 
6od to bless to the hearts of many. For an instant 
the old man looked on all the apturned faces, listen-» 
ing, with wet eyes, to hear what he conld say to in- 
terpret that which was in their hearts, dumb and un- 
shaped, of God's doings as shown in her life. He 
looked, and, as he gazed, a mist came before him, and 
he could not see his sermon, nor his hearers, but only 
Buth, as she had been •— stricken low, and cronching 
from sight, in the npland field by Llan-dhu — like a 
woeful, hunted creature. And now her life was oyer! her 
struggle ended! Sermon and all was forgotten. He 
sat down/* and hid his face ih his hands for a minute 
or so. Then he arose, pale and serene. He put the 
sermon away, and opened the Bible, and read the 
seventh chapter of Revelations, beginning at thö ninth 
verse. 

Before it was finished, most of his hearers were in 
tears. It came home to them as more appropriate thaa 
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any sermon could baye been. Even Sallj, tbongb fall 
of anxietj as to wbat ber fellow-Gbnrcbman would 
tbink of sucb proceedings, let tbe sobs come freely as 
sbe beard tbe words: 

^'And be said to me, Tbese are tbej wbicb came 
out of great tribulation, and bave wasbed tbeir robes, 
and made tbem wbite in tbe blood of tbe Lamb. 

"Tberefore are tbey before tbe tbrone of Grod, and 
serye bim day and nigbt in bis temple; and be tbat 
sittetb on tbe tbrone sball dwell among tbem. 

''Tbey sball bunger no more, neitber tbirst any 
more; neitber sball tbe sun ligbt on tbem, nor any 
beat. 

'Tor tbe Lamb wbicb is in tbe midst of tbe tbrone 
sball feed tbem, and sball lead tbem unto living foun- 
tains of waters, and God sball wipe away all tears 
from tbeir eyes." 

i 



"He preacbes sermons sometimes," said Sally, 
nudging Mr. Davis, as tbey rose from tbeir knees at 
last. "I make no doubt tbere was as'grand a sermon 
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in yoii paper-book as ever we hear in church. I Ve 
heard him pray nncommon fine — qnite beyond any 
but leamed folk." 

Mr. Bradshaw had been anxions to do something 
to testify bis respect for the woman, who, if all had 
entertained bis opinions, woüld have been driven into 
hopeless sin. Accordingly, he ordered the first stone- 
mason of the town to meet him in the chapel-yard on 
Monday morning, to take measorement and receive 
dircetions for a tombstone. They threaded their way 
among the grassy heaps to where Buth was buried, in 
the south corner, beneath the great Wych-elm. When 
they got there, Leonard raised himself up from the 
new-stirred turf. His face was s wollen with weeping; 
but when he saw Mr. Bradshaw he calmed himself, 
and checked his sobs, and, as an explanation of being 
where he was when thus snrprised, he could find no- 
thing to say but the simple words: 

"My mother is dead, Sir." 

His eyes sought those of Mr. Bradshaw with a 
wild look of agony, as if to find comfort for that great 
loss in human sympathy; and at the first word — the 
first touch of Mr. Bradshaw's band on his Shoulder —* 
he burst out afifedh. 
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"Come, come! my boy! — Mr. Francis, I will see 
you about this to-morrow — I will oaU at your 
house. — Let me take you home, my poor fellow. 
Come, my lad, come!" 

The first time, for years, that he had entered Mr. 
Benson*8 house, he came. leading and comforting her 
son — and, for a moment, he could not speak to his 
old friend, for the sympathy which choked up his 
▼oice, and fiUed his eyes with tears. 
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